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EDITORS* PREFACE 


As oa.rly as 1904, tlio Natioiuil Socncty, hi its Third Y earhook, 
took up tho tiiscuissiou of problems comicotod with the preparation 
of teachers. This was continued the following year in Part I of 
the Finirih Y varbook ('‘The Education and Training of Secondary 
TeiH*hers”), while ch)sely n^latcd discxissions have ai>peared in the 
Fifth Yearbook, Ihirt 11 (“The ( Vrthication of Teachers’*) and in 
the Foarficnth Yearbook, Part II (“Methods for Moasuriug Teacli- 
<‘rs' Efficiimcy”), 

In 1914, Professor S. Parker, then Secretary of the Society, 
«UKgeHl(‘d to Professor IP L. Miller that he present to the Society 
an account (d the nudhods d(‘veloped by him at the University of 
Wisconsin for the preparation of secondary-school teachers. Later 
Profiwsor Miller consented to act Informally ius chairman” of a 
group of persons who should cooperate in the production of a Year- 
book <learing with the. “Organization and Administration of Prac- 
tice Schools (hmeraUy.” This undertaking expanded in varioits 
dir<*ctions until it became necessary, from practical expediency, to 
limit th<‘ scope of the project for the time being to the training 
of high-Hch(K)l t<‘acherH only. We have be(m fortunate enough in 
this connection tt» arrange for the inclusion with Professor Miller’s 
group of a ri 4 >ort of a (kmimittee of the Society of ('Ollcge Teachers 
of K<lucution that W4i« lnvestig«iting the use of practice schools in 
training high-school teachers. 

The prc*8<*nt Ytarhooky then, comprises three sections. In Sec- 
tion I appears Professor Miller's original manuscript describing 
the plan of preparing tmehers at the University of Wisconsin. 
This plan Is novel enough to challenge the attention of all readers, 
it involves a theory of elmwroom procedure applicable to any 
high school* whether concerncHl with ti^chor training or not. 

In Bectlon II are a»»<iml>led three contributions dealing with 
miscellaneous problems in the preparation of high-school teachers 
while in Sec^tion Ilf is presented the Report of the Committee of 



the Society of College Teachers of Education, already iiKUiticmecL 
In these two sections will be found, among other things, two sta- 
tistical studies (one by Professox*s Koos and Woody, om^ by Pro- 
fessoi" Mead) that present important analyses of present, eonditions 
in the training of high-sehool teachers and point the way to nu'thods 
for bettering certain deficiencies of preparation. There will also 
be found a discussion of the preparation of teachers for the jxinior 
high school which will bo timely in view of the <*urreut movi'ment 
for the reorganization of clcmentaiy and secondary e<Iucation. Tht^ 
remaining chapters all contribute directly and helpfully to the 
general topic of teacher preparation. 

0. M. Wnnn^ij*:. 

II. li. Millkh, 

Eiliton. 



SECTION I 

THE UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN PLAN FOR THE PREP- 
ARATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


H. If. Millbb 

AsHiataiit ProfcHHor of Kducation and Principal of tlio Wisconsin High School^ 
Uiiivorsity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 

Scfttioii 1 of tho Eighteenth Yeai'book is intended to pre- 
sojit a plan of preparing tcachci’s for practicing their profession 
in a doiuoeraey. The conception is that a i-cal and genuine de- 
mocracy originates in self-activity and is carried forward in self- 
activity. Tho view developed and illustrated herein is rooted in 
participation. There is in it a clear way for each individual within 
a working group (a class group) to cultivato his own initiative and 
to develop his own originality. 

Social psychology- is considonHl an aid to a sane orientation 
to tho philosophy underlying tho procedure prosentod in this ac- 
count. The doetrino that every child is a candidate for person- 
ality is the prototype to tho view that tho college senior is likewise 
a candidate on the way, assuredly developing a teaching person- 
ality. Since tho evolving person creates himsdf by his own activ- 
ity, and since no person creates himself in a vacuum, it is obvious 
that tho clutch which throws tho intellectual and moral forces into 
action is cooperative doing and participating in a social group in 
which the life of each member is refertilised and rejuvenated by 
tho sharing of the interests of all in a controlled environment. 

Now ^e machinery of control, like the scaffolding in the build- 
ing, should bo used for a purpose outside of itself. Morality may be 
likened to an i<joi)orgj seven eighths of it is out of sight. So it is in 
education. Organization must not occupy tho center of the fidd of 
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attention. System is necessary ; Init it must be suhordinnteil to the 
life which it is desisned to serve. The. problem of all prt'blems in 
administration, in supervision, in teaching, is to get a <iynamie in 
each of these agencies and to be sure of it. that a productive dynamic 
is maintained in every-day practice. American education must guard 
and foster our ideals — ^ideals soundly rooted in democracy. Wo 
must not become enslaved by the majesty of plan and precision. 

If, therefore, our education is to be and to become increasingly 
the life blood of our new and ongoing democracy, ways anil means 
must bo found to keep our superstructure of organization from be- 
coming an ugly mechanical efficiency. The upspringing and emerg- 
ing quality of conspicuous merit from all and unexpeeted ijuartors 
must remain a guiding principle in the processes of domoerney. It 
is democracy in education that is needed today. The. system of 
organization must bo installed underground if it is to serve ade- 
quately the life of our nation. Powe,r to choose comes by ehoiming 
and in no other way. Knowledge is capacity and not possessioti. 
A way of thinking is absolutely essential to any productivo hand- 
ling of brute facts and information. Our education needs con- 
stantly to be deformalized. Participating in a socializing prtwitlurc 
is a splendid guarantee to our ongoing democracy. Every individual 
counts. Not only this : every item of experience has value. One's 
own mental and spiritual life is quite, as much the result of one’s 
neighbor’s social activity in a mutually shared life as It is of one's 
own brain. Self-activity presupposes cooperative sharing of in- 
terests. 

It is only by participating and by reacting in terms of some 
ongoing procedure that self-activity is possible. Section I is offeri*d 
as a slight contribution in the hope that a genuinely diunocratic 
education may be a developing program with us, yielding, m it 
should, to tike solvent of new social reagents in the making of the 
responsible person, capable of realizing the fullest self-expression 
consistent with public welfare. This, it is bolicvinl, constitutes the 
basis of our democracy. The public school is to bo, in a far dearer 
sense than ever before, the practacing ground of our democracy. 

The new teacher, fully adequate to the now job of reconstruc- 
tion and building in the new day of America's democracy, needs 
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most of all to be a dcmoci'at. Tbe institutional scboolinaster, with 
his emphasis upon ready-made subject matter and status in either 
instruction or conduct, can not measure up to this new and inspirit- 
ing; task. The key note in the future must be independence of 
human personality. The new teacher is to be elected in a very real 
sense by the pupils on the basis of a reacting procedure in partici- 
pating with them. The conception of the teacher as director re- 
places the drillmaster. The right to lead implies the duty to 
demonstrate ability to lead. Status is replaced by merit recognized 
by those who are most intimately concerned about it — the pupils. 
The mechanical separation between teacher-mind and pupil-mind 
does not find explicit expression in the view presented in the plan 
of directed teaching as sot forth in this yearbook. 

Chapter One is a presentation of principles and an explanation 
of procedure. Chapter Two is a collection of selected comments, 
briefly edited and px*esentcd for the purpose of illustrating the 
practical working of the plan used in the University of Wisconsin 
in the preparation of teachers. 



CHAPTER I 

DIEECTED TEACHING: A PLAN OF PREPARATION 
Ti I ROUG J I PA RTl Cl PATH )N 


(AREANOKMKNT OP TOPIOH IN CirAPTEE 1) 

1. Introductory Btatomoiit. 

2 . Tho Wisconsin Higli fc>chool 

3. Goncral Account of Procedure in the School 

4. Participation of College Seniors 

5. Tho Administration of tlio Course in directed Toacliing 

6. Principles Underlying Directed Teaching 

7. Discussion of the Departure Growing Out of These Principleu 

8. Tho Laboratory Idea 

9. Education and Training 

10. Subject Matter oud Method 

11. The Professional Oontribution of College Teaching 

12. The Need of Contact With Pupils as a Part i*f Professional Preparation 

13. Justification for Undergraduate Professional Preparation 

14. Expert Instruction in Education Courses Essential 

15. Tho Teacher in tho Demonstration i:^chool 

16. Tho Status of tho College Honior in This View 

17. The Ihixdla of tho School 

18. Classrootn Procedure 

19. The Recitation System 

20. I)iv(!Ctt?d Study (Hupervise^i Study) vs, the Hecilution System 

21. A Now Teaching Responsibility in the Directing of Htttcly 

22. Tho Orientation of tho Now Teacher in Pirectwl Study 

23. Teaching in Terms of Individual Differonces 

24. The l^roblem of Out of Class Htudy^ — Homo Htudy 

25. A New Ihipil Attitude Toward Hchuol Work, Ctdlege Hetdor Iticlmled 

26. Preparing the Wiiy for Appearance of tJollege Hisnior in Timchlng RAle 

27. Recognition of Princiidos of Boeial Psychology 

28. The Pupil, the Educative Unit 

29. Bummarissing Btatemont of Recitation Hystem and DiriHited Htmly 

30. The Indotermlnato Assignment Idea 

31. Minimal EssentUl Content: Objections to the Movement 

82, Gripping Subject Matter and Proctniuro Under Organising Prinaipia# 
88* Uniform Assignment and Indeterminate Assignment Uoittraaied 
34. Evaluation of Results in Terms of Traits Oermane to Kdttcatloa 

10 
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36. Points to be Clarified for the College Senior in Directing Attention to 
His Full Participation in the Course 

36. The College Senior and Directed Study 

37. A Typo of Comparison Between Practice Teaching and Directed Teach- 

ing 

38. Vitalizing Scholarship in Terms of Direction of Activity 

39. The Nature of the Responsibility of the College Senior in the Wiscon- 

sin High School 

40. A Wholesome Co-operative Undertaking for the College Senior 

41. Daily Preparation, its Scope and Urgency 

42. College Senior and Pupil Recitations 

43. Opportunities for the Cultivation of Originative Capacity 

44. Performance of College Senior Appraised by Pupils and Staff Teacher, 

Directly 

45. Promotion of College Senior on Basis of Proved Merit to Assistant 

to Staff Teacher 

46. Attitude of College Seniors— Responsible Members of the Class 

47. The Student’s Daily Written Report 

48. The Function of Directed Teaching in the Experience of the New 

Teacher 

49. Every Item of Experience Has Value 

1. Introductory and Explanatory Statement. This report 
deals mainly with the procedure which is used in the University 
of Wisconsin. Directed teaching, as indicated in the title, is de- 
scriptive of a plan of practical professional preparation of college 
seniors qualifying for the University Teachers’ Certificate. This 
term, directed teaching, is employed for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing procedure in the University of Wisconsin, more or loss sharply, 
from the customary forms of practice teaching. One may weE hesi- 
tate to introduce new terminology into educational Etcrature. Al- 
ready we have a plethora of courses in education departments with 
rather hazy lines of demarcation. Yet the writer feels that a real 
need of drawing distinctions arises in this discussion. It is not 
intended, however, that this new terminology shaE carry more than 
a local significance. No disrespect is to be attached to the conven- 
tional phniso practice teaching, nor is it the purpose of this pres- 
entation to redeem it for the satisfaction of any of the academic 
group, who perchance, may be supposed to have no faith in accred- 
ited methods of training schools for teachers. The plan of in- 
ducting the coEege senior into the high-school class is unique in 
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Wisconsin, and for reasons that will appear, it is felt that the term 
‘‘directed teaching” may be acceptable as a basis of economical 
discussion in this report. 

2. The Wisconsin High School. This course has been made 
possible in the University of Wisconsin by the recent development 
of the Wisconsin High School — & six-year secondary school main- 
tained by the University. The function of this school is set forth 
in the enabling act of the legislature: it is “To maintain a school 
for demonstration and practice in order to complete the facilities 
for the school of education. ’ ’ A modern building, adequately equip- 
ped, and provided with a liberal budget for maintenance and in- 
struction, has been made possible by the support of the Regents 
and the administrative ofS.eers of the Urdversity — particularly the 
Director of the Course for the Training of Teachers.^ Fi'om 275 
to 300 pupils are enrolled each year, distributed within the classes 
of a Junior-Senior high school of cosmopolitan type. A nominal 
tuition fee of $24.00 a year is collected. One-fifth of the enrollment 
is granted free scholarships. 

The aims of the Wisconsin High School of the University of 
Wisconsin are three-fold. First, it undertakes to provide sane and 
thorough education for its pupils. A staff of trained, experienced, 
and competent teachers, fully adequate to the requirements of the 
school itself, is employed by the University. The purpose is to. 
demonstrate the best practices of modern secondary education. 

^Professor Edward C. Elliott, Director of the Course for tho Training of 
Teachers, University of Wisconsin, 1909-16, formulated tho plan for the 
establishment of the Wisconsin High School, secured the building, initiated 
the program which has made possible rapid development since 1912, and as 
Director administered the affairs of the school in the first four years of its 
history. In Wisconsin the Course for the Training of Teachers is an adminis- 
trative device employed to correlate a large number of departmental in- 
•terests within the various colleges concerned with the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. The department of Education is organized within col- 
lege of Letters and Science. No professional school for teachers, as such, 
exists in the University of Wisconsin. Each department concerned in any 
direct way with the preparation of high-school teachers has on its staff a 
person who gives a departmental teachers' course. These courses, together 
with the work of the department of education and the activities of the 
Wisconsin High School of the University, are organized and administered 
under the Course for the Training of Teachers. This plan of organization 
brings together a variety of interests and emphasizes throughout the Uni- 
versity the problem of teacher training. 
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Second, through the researches and careful experiments of its staff 
in new methods of teaching and new arrangements of subject mat- 
ter, it aims to contribute to the high schools of Wisconsin produc- 
tive suggestions regarding improvements in teaching procedure and 
in curricula. Third, by putting college seniors of the University 
into close contact with pupils in a high-school classroom and by 
carefully directing their activities, it endeavors to develop for the 
secondary schools of Wisconsin an unusually strong and competent 
corps of young teachers. 

3. General Account of Procedure in the School. The entire 
six years’ program of studies is arranged according to a consistent 
progressive plan, the endeavor of which is not merely to present 
subject matter of increasing degrees of difficulty, but also to develop 
in pupils an ever-growing personal efficiency in using stored-up 
subject matter to approach new and unexpected situations and to 
3olve new problems. Pupils are dealt with as individuals ; no pupil 
is held back because others are developing more slowly than he, 
and no one is pushed forward beyond his capacity merely because 
Dthers are more rapid in developing power. The entire school 
procedure is flexible, not rigid; it encourages individuality, self- 
mastery, initiative, and personal responsibility. Set lessons defi- 
aitely prescribing the upper limit of accomplishment of the good 
pupil, are rarely given. Mere question-and-answer recitations are 
avoided as much as possible. The teacher is a director of activities ; 
his assignments, often arrived at in consultation with the class, 
determine the direction in which the group shall work, but do not 
prescribe the amount of accomplishment in that general direction 
which each pupil must, or may, make. Pupils who excel in accom- 
plishment are rewarded by increased opportunities and responsi- 
bilities ; frequently they are promoted for a day to assist the staff 
teacher in directing the class. Home study is usually not sharply 
distinguished from classroom activities; in general, the class hour 
is spent in working ahead, not in reviewing, summarizing, or recit- 
ing upon subject matter which has been studied out of school. Home 
work is ordinarily of the nature of unfinished business; that is, it 
completes, supplements, expands and verifies what has been begun 
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■imder tlie teacher’s guidance within the class group. This practice 
of directing study tends to develop in each pupil the most effective 
habits of attention, concentration, and achievement which he is 
capable of acquiring; it develops his initiative, because he must 
begin his undertaking without depending upon the initiative of 
another for his ideas or the impulse to start ; the teacher, an expert 
in education, is in general much better qualified than a parent to 
judge exactly what assistance may most profitably be given to a 
pupil in the study of lessons. The school aims to direct its pupils 
through subject matter to power. The curriculum and the expert 
activities of its teachers are but means to an end; they are tools 
for the fashioning of self-active, responsible young people. The 
endeavor is to determine by practical application the best possible 
choice and arrangement of subject matter and the most serviceable 
ways of teaching and school administration to further the devel- 
opment of pupils. Nothing is kept merely because it is traditional ; 
nothing is discarded merely because it is unfashionable ; an earnest 
attempt is made to be reasonably conservative and to keep free from 
educational fads. There is no disposition to conduct experimen- 
tation without regard to the immediate welfare of the pupils in- 
volved. 

4. Participation of College Seniors. In its function as a 
teacher-training school the Wisconsin High School instructs, also, 
college seniors. These are received gss students in the various class- 
es of the school on a level with the pupils. Each one is regularly 
enrolled in a class for a period of nine weeks — ^five days a week ; 
he receives no especial privileges and is in no way exalted above 
the class, or set up by authority to be a ^‘practice teacher.” He 
has exactly the same opportunity which every pupil has; if he 
shows by his participation in the day’s work that he has greater 
power than the other members of the class group, it is probable 
that he will be promoted by general assent to be for a part of 
the hour a leader, or teacher, of the class. By consistent, unf ailing 
excellence he may win the right to assist the staff teacher through 
many successive days. Every pupil, however, has exactly the same 
opportunity. The chairmanship of the class, or active assistantship 
to the staff teacher, does not usually, in actual experience, regularly 
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come only to college seniors enrolled. Occasionally, although, of 
course rarely, certain college seniors show by their participation in 
the class work that they are inadequate in power to be leaders of 
the group ; after a time these seniors are dismissed from their can- 
didacy for the University Teachers’ Certificate. It should be re- 
membered that throughout the class hour the stafE teacher is always 
directly in charge. He may say little, or nothing at times, but the 
college senior or pupil conducts the activities of the group, or sec- 
tions within the group, always under his eye. Criticism or correc- 
tion is never deferred to a formal conference hour with the college 
senior ; but, just as in the case of a pupil as leader, unproductive 
procedure is redirected at once. The highest interests of the class 
are conserved at all times. The significant point is that the col- 
lege senior is a member of a class group, admitted on a clearly 
recognized basis of participation. His ability is not accepted be- 
cause he is a college senior ; he must prove his superiority in real 
competition with pupils in the work in which they are all engaged. 

5. The Administration of the Course in Directed Teaching, 
It will doubtless be of interest to those engaged in the administra- 
tive duties of college work to examine the details of practice with 
respect to the assignment of students, sequence of courses, fulfill- 
ment of requirements, etc. The University of Wisconsin issues a 
bulletin dealing with such matters in Wisconsin.^ Suffice it to state 
here that the college senior who desires to fulfill the requirements 
for the University Teachers’ Certificate is required, along with 
other specified work, to earn two credit hours in the course — 
Directed Teaching. For the University Teachers’ Certificate 128 
hours are required j the degree of Bachelor of Arts is included, the 
requirement for which alone is 120 credit hours. This plan draws 
at once a distinction between two important ends. The University 
of Wisconsin is committed to the proposition that a college course of 
four years is no evidence in itself of ability to teach anything; in 
other words the professional preparation of teachers is recognized 
by the Umversity. Two credit hours of the additional eight hours 
required for the University Teachers’ Certificate may be used, if 
need be, to detect unfitness for teaching. Failure, however, to earn 

‘S€e — Course for ihe TroMm^g of Teachers — EvXletm No, 768. 
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credit in Directed Teaching does not disqualify the student for his 
college degree, but it does make it impossible for him to receive the 
full endorsement of the Uxiiversity for teaching as represented in 
the University Teachers^ Certificate. This selective function of 
the course is, however, merely incidental, though highly important, 
to its main purpose and value. 

At the beginning of each semester, college seniors qualifying 
for the University Teachers^ Certificate enroll for the course — 
Directed Teaching — a two-hour coursa The initial meetings of the 
group are conducted by the principal of the Wisconsin High School. 
The nature of the work is discussed, procedure explained, and gen- 
eral directions are given. During the second week each college 
senior is assigned to a high-school class-group for a period of nine 
weeks — ^five days a week. The semester is divided into two terms. 
Part of those enrolled are assigned to the second half of the se- 
mester. The college senior is usually assigned to a class in which 
his major subject is being taught. As a rule not more than two 
college seniors are assigned at one time to a given high-school class, 
although three may find it possible to participate together in a class 
group. No attempt is made to have the college senior participate 
in more than one class. Provision is made for students of unusual 
merit to continue in the course for an extra term, thereby earning 
a total of four credit hours in Directed Teaching. The college 
senior who makes slow, yet promising progress, is permitted to con- 
tinue in the course longer than the nine-week period in the attempt 
to earn the minimum two hours credit. With the present facilities 
of the Wisconsin High School some two hundred college seniors 
may be adequately provided for each semester. Up to the present 
time about one hundred are reporting each semester ; that means 
that the school is giving approximately two hundred college seniors 
each year some initial, practical experience with high-school pupils. 

6. Principles Underlying Directed Teaching, College seniors 
are familiarized in the introductory discussions of this course with 
a few guiding principles which are designed to give direction and 
to assist both students and staff teachers in carrying forward in the 
most profitable manner the work of the course. In view of the 
fact that each college senior is thought of, first of all, as an in- 
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dividual, as will appear in subsequent discussion, ratber than a 
more or less static unit in a rigid system, it is obvious that some 
unifying aims should be established. New members of the teaching 
staff also find the following tentative draft of principles helpful 
in gaining a ready and working understanding of procedure. 

1. The prospective teacher needs, first of all, to gain a 
working conception of the correlative nature of scholarship 
and method. A true synthesis is to be found in a masterly 
control of subject matter in the process of education. Three 
elements, at least, are involved in adequate teaching ; they are, 
gripping boys and girls understandingly, using subject mat- 
ter with a functional outlook, and gripping ways and means 
of directing activity in a productive manner. The uihats 
(subject matter) to teach must include the complicated and 
variable "hows (method) of teaching. Any mechanical sep- 
aration between academic scholarship and a professional train- 
ing course must be bridged. The notion that one first acquires 
subject matter — amasses information, and then acquires his 
methods of teaching it, is hdd to be invalid and an unfortu- 
nate separation. Accredited scholarship is essential; no one 
questions the need of it. The problem arises in taking college 
seniors whose attention has been directed to academic views 
of scholarship and also, as a rule, to pedagogical considerations 
of method as something apart from subject matter, and with 
these ideas of a mechanical separation the task is to work out 
for them a valid and valuable relation between scholarship 
and method. Accredited methods developed as something out- 
side of material and offered as ready-made formulae to be used 
on subject matter and pupils are not accepted. The emphasis, 
therefore, is placed upon the product or resultant of usable 
scholarslup and some method of presenting subject matter. 
These elements, combined with intellectual and moral traits — 
teaching personality, in short — are focused upon a particular 
subject and situation in terms of teaching conditions of high- 
school grade. In reality the hiatus between scholarship, in 
the professional sense, and method disappears in the deeper 
currents of control of subject matter and in the direction of 
activity in the educative process. 

2. In the process of orienting the college senior to the 
procedure of directed teaching the fact is made clear that the 
regularly constituted teaching staff of the school in which 
facilities for demonstration and participation are provided is 
charged with the immediate responsibility for the instruction 
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and direction of its pupils. A school, adequately equipped, 
and staffed with trained teachers is the first requisite. Parents 
and pupils must be assured of superior educational advant- 
ages if the school itself is to succeed. Practice teaching^ as 
normally conducted, does not seem to be feasible under the 
circumstances existing in the Wisconsin High School. The 
procedure developed under directed teaching is not, however, 
the result of expediency. On the contrary, the proposition is 
maintained that directed teaching offers the prospective 
teacher a genuine professional opportunity and a scientific 
basis of introduction into teaching. 

In addition to a regularly constituted teaching staff, fully 
adequate to the demands of instruction in the demonstration 
school for the pupils themselves, it is pertinent to note the 
fact that the policy is to have the instructor who gives the 
departmental teacher's course within the department of the 
college also teach in the Wisconsin High School. A critic 
teacher or supervisor of teaching is not employed. The funda- 
mental conception is that the college teacher who undertakes 
to tell college seniors how and what to teach, shall himself 
be charged with the definite responsibility of demonstrating 
how and what to teach. Hence the plan of the Course for 
the Training of Teachers in Wisconsin contemplates a func- 
tional connection between special-method courses and concrete 
teaching by combining two correlative types of activity. The 
staff of the Wisconsin High School is composed of these rep- 
resentatives of various departments who teach two to three 
classes of pupils each day, and an additional number of 
teachers who give full time to teaching in the Wisconsin High 
School. Bach staff teacher, whether the representative of a 
college department, or a full-time teacher, is given a distinct 
professional opportunity in the school in dealing with college 
seniors. Each staff teacher in fact is his own critic and 
supervisor. Each staff teacher is aware of his full respon- 
sibility towards the pupils of the school, quite apart from the 
professional aspects of his work. 

3. The prospective teacher, seeking University approval 
to teach, is adopted into a working high-school class-group on 
the basis of an intimate, responsible relationship, and is re- 
quired, for a time, to participate in the normal, legitimate 
activities of a directed and ongoing teaching procedure. The 
college senior takes a vital part in a procedure designed to 
illustrate by its own processes and to demonstrate through 
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its results some productive ways of dealing witli the teaching 
problems of secondary education. 

4. It is sought in this course to develop the student’s 
powers of analysis, to direct self-criticism in particular and 
objective references, and to control conditions which are de- 
signed to foster self-directive capacity and to discover to stu- 
dents such originative ability as each may be able to disclose. 
Self-expression is sought rather than uniform provision.^ 

5. The test is thoroughly pragmatic, applied vigorously 
for a brief period (nine weeks) under a master teacher. It 
will be noted that the college senior is admitted on the pupil 
level as a member of the class. Some of the immediate situa- 
tions which confront him are : Does he know the brute facts 
of subject matter, the u, b, c elements of the daily work? Can 
he command and array such facts in practical situations of 
a classroom sort, manipulate crucial points in a problem-solv- 
ing situation, present a topic in a lucid, convincing manner, 
take the ^'next step” in the movement of subject matter, grip 
the significant elements of a situation, etc. ? The answer lies 
here; test him in the environment of actual teaching and 
thereby discover ability to go forward. The work begins 
where the pupils are. The first and practical responsibility 
of the college senior is to become the best pupil in the class — 

considering sneli qualities as self-direction, initiative, and orig- 
inality attention is directed to a positive and dynamic meaning oi 
these traits, snch as Thorndike so effectively describes in Teachers 
College Record^ 17: p. 405 ff., 1916. ^'The view is to think of in 
dependence, not as unreadiness to follow or obey or believe in othei 
men, but as a readiness and ability to contribute to good causes some 
thing more than is suggested by others; to think of initiative, not a* 
an unreadiness to wait or cooperate or be modest, but as a readinesi 
and ability to move ahead, * speed up,' lead and take promising risks 
and as an attitude of expecting to create opportunities, and do tei 
dollars' worth of work for a dollar. Originality must not mean weak 
ness in doing routine work in old ways, or any essential dislike oJ 
traditional knowledge or customs as such, or any pancity of flxet 
habits — ^but strength in doing work that is new or doing it in nev 
ways, an attitude of hoping to change knowledge or practice for th< 
better, an organization of habits that causes their progressive modi 

fication The dynamic opposite of originality is not efficiency 

but stupidity. The dynamic opposite of efficient routine is not genius 

but disorder Finally, will it not clear the whole argument some 

what if, in our own thinking about education, we replace the wor< 
^self-reliance' by reUa/aoe on facts; ^ self-direction ' by rational di 
rection; 'initiative' by readiness and ability to begin to think ant 
experiment ; 'independence' by readiness to carry thought or experimsn 
on to its just conclusions despite traditions and custom and lack o 
company. ' ' 
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not always an easy task for tke majority of college seniors. 
After demonstrated fitness to lead the class many and varied 
opportunities are given to assist the staff teacher. As noted 
above, this is not a privilege reserved exclusively for the col- 
lege senior in the Wisconsin High School; pupils enjoy the 
Ham A privilege as a part of their educational development un- 
der the doctrine of self-expression and the development of 
personal initiative. 

6. The amount of apprentice experience is regarded as 
a subordinate consideration. The ability to put intelligent 
questions to experience is believed to be essential to good teach- 
ing. A taste for analysis in a few specific instances is deemed 
important in the growth of the teacher. Usable scholarship is 
emphasized. No attempt is made to have the college senior 
lay in a store of ready-made devices and negotiable patterns to 
teach by, twelve months hence. This caution does not pre- 
clude intelligent application of methods and procedures em- 
ployed by successful teachers. A mechanical, if not blind, 
acceptance of attractive ways of handling a class is discour- 
aged. It is the uncritical fonnalist who contxibutes to the 
deadening process of school keeping. In this course a very 
common question directed to the college senior is: “How 
would you proceed in this situation?” The aim is to con- 
serve and develop originality and inventiveness. If the col- 
lege senior employs some method of approach, more or less 
familiar in educational literature, or as the case might weU 
be, adapts to the situation some plan of procedure utilized by 
a successful teacher, the deliberate purpose of this course is 
to encourage a critical examination of results in terms of pupil- 
response. In other words, the intending teacher is not per- 
mitted to go on thinking that any device, however plausible, 
is a finished product, having an absolute value in itself. He is 
asked to think of each datum of experience as having a unique 
quality and to look upon teaching as a progressing series of 
circumstances which must be met with fresh and original 
energy. Yet nothing is discarded simply because it is tradi- 
tional, nor is it urged that new and amazing devices shall be 
invented by college seniors. They are taught to examine their 
experience with such critical ability as they may develop. This 
rigid and continuous discipline under the direction of a mas- 
ter teacher is designed to render the progress of the future 
high-school teacher toward suceessfol professional accom- 
plishment more rapid, more economical and more confident 
than it would otherwise be. 
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7. Student’s Daily Report.^ 

STUDENT’S DAILY EBPOBT 


(Surname first) 


(Staff teadier) 


(Bate) 


Emphasis is on growth in self-direction and capacity for self-criticism. Avoid ready- 
made methods and ready-made knowledge. Think of teaching as directing activity by 
creating situations ito which pupils (and college seniors) and teacher react — at the fork 
of the road — ^with thought compelling, vitalizing questions (before answers) in a problem- 
solving procedure. You are an active, participating member of a worlang group, re- 
sponsible every day for a2Z situations in the class period. Avoid falling into formalism. 
Rise above the obvious in reporting. Mare observing is not productive. It is the quality 
of your participation that counts. You are making your own record. This report is a 
partial account of your work and your thinking, both in and out of class. Focus here what 
you deem significant in your own developing ecsperience. 

[Space for student's report] 


tHs card the college senior writes a diary of his experience in the 
high-school class. Ordinarily, two to three pages are written each day, giving 
a personal account and judgment of the day's work. The printed paragraph 
serves the purpose of reminding the college senior, from time to time, of the 
general nature of his responsibility. A. complete file of these reports is kept 
in a certain room in the building to which college seniors report each day. 
The staff teacher and principal confer "with the student and make it a point 
to write constructive comment and suggestion upon these daily reports. It 
is from these diaries that the ^'selected comments'.' are chosen that are quoted 
later in this report. 
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7. Discussion of the Departure Growing Out of These Frin 
ciples. Obviously, it is what the college senior actually does in th 
high-school class during this period of some forty days that give 
point to the plan presented in this report and, in a measure at leasi 
justifies the undertaking. The rather simple procedure of intrc 
ducing the college senior on a level with the pupils is perhaps th 
most difiScult part of the plan for an ^outsider’ to accept, yet upoi 
reflection there is usually agreement in the view that the essentia 
condition is to get the prospective teacher on high-school gx’ound 
At all events, the college seniors at Wisconsin find this initial ex 
perience a stimulating and interesting occasion. There is some 
thing tangible for them to do at once, and there is no delay h 
getting started. The requirements are immediately possible of ac 
complishment and college senior, pupils, and staff teacher — all 
know whether or not practical situations have been adequately me1 
There is no guess work about it ; no beautiful theories are accepte< 
when brute facts are demanded. The college senior is admitte< 
without prejudice. Pupils are uniformly courteous, and, as a rule 
waste no time in inducting the college senior into the work of th 
class. There is nothing artificial or formal in the procedure; j 
perfectly natural relationship is established. The staff teache 
controls the general situation; all meet together on the commo] 
ground of work. The college senior is accepted immediately an< 
is never permitted to continue as an observer. The partnershi] 
idea is established at once upon the basis of wholesome and definit 
participation. The college senior is not placed before a group o 
pupils in the embarrassing capacity of the ‘‘new’' teacher. Prac 
tice in disciplining or managing a group of “practiced-on’’ pupil 
is not considered a profitable procedure. The novice does not ap 
pear in the role of a teacher with an assortment of ready-mad' 
devices and a portion of ready-made subject matter and a pla] 
book with a predetermined procedure. One is reminded of th 
situation in a certain practice school in which the tenth “new’ 
teacher appeared within a period of six weeks. Some conventiona 
question was put to the class. No one rose to it. It was put agaii 
with slight change. No response was evoked. Again a slight ehang 
was made, and again no response. Finally a little boy piped up 
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saying: “Miss, we all know what you want, but you ain’t asked 
the question yet that will fetch it.” 

Working for a time with pupils, as one of them, accepting in 
reality the challenge to compete with them in matters of fact, in- 
formation, and judgment is a procedure by which an intimate 
knowledge of pupils is gained. Once established in the confidence 
of pupils on a basis of cooperative doing and thinking, the student 
is in a fair way to begin to sense the educational movement of the 
class as a whole. He should be cured of the pernicious habit of 
‘talking down’ to the supposed levd of high-school pupils, with 
little respect for their developing powers and mental integrity. It 
is not probable that the novice can by lookiug on, or by observing 
teaching, succeed in detecting the interaction of mind — ^the way 
teacher and pupils react upon each other. The student at this 
stage needs, most of all, to develop acumen which vdll enable him 
to sec what is going on, and to evaluate what he sees. This is 
most likely to happen under the scrutiny of a group of persons 
working under classroom conditions. 

It is easy to bring to the situation ready-made devices and 
suppositions. The unscientific critic is quick to pronounce the 
phenomena he touches as “true” or “false,” “good” or “bad,” 

‘ ' right ” or “ wrong. ’ ’ The experience of college seniors in directed 
teaching seems to run along lines of cautious judging of new propo- 
sitions — a disposition which inclines toward a scientific temper of 
mind. To be held definitely responsible for the next step, and the 
next, in a progressing series of situations whose elements are of 
uncertain formation encourages the habit of forming tentative 
judgments. Adequate teaching must be inventive all the way. 

8. The Laboratory Idea. Adequate teaching in secondary 
schools is demanding more and more a realistic and genuine appli- 
cation of the laboratory idea. “First, the person who would be 
scientific must determine what he is setting out to do. Next, he 
must collect the materials which are available for his purpose. Then 
he must allow his materials to re-define his purpose, for when he 
gets them together, he usually finds that they will not permit him 
to do just what he originally planned: that is, they set a new prob- 
lem very much more concrete and definite than that with which he 
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started, and frequently they give it quite an unexpected turn. He 
must now proceed to work out this new problem and shape or 
formulate his results.’’^ 

This statement represents the movement of intellectual process- 
es under the method of science. It is fair to assume that the teach- 
ing of all subjects will be greatly improved by the application of 
some such clearly defined order of procedure. No one is likely to ob- 
ject to the scientific method. Even the person of artistic temper 
finds no serious difficulty in subscribing to the general scheme of 
procedure as stated above. Clearly, the person who would effect 
any form of professional work must determine what he is setting 
out to do, examine available data bearing on the problem, allow 
his materials to re-define his purpose, etc. A trade requires the 
work of an artisan. In it a mechanical repetition of a few com- 
paratively simple motions is necessary. To follow a blue print, 
to work to a line already established, may require a high degree of 
skill, but little individual initiative. The work of teaching, if it is 
to be conceived as a profession and not a trade, exacts of those 
who would enter it a kind of service which is characterized at all 
times by ability to act upon individual initiative — a quality which 
develops by exercise. Self -judging of one's own performance is 
essential to any kind of artistic outcome. One must test, as it were, 
the value and effect of each stroke as the work progresses. 

The laboratory idea is set forth in sharp contrast to the 
apprentice idea. The latter is concerned with the automatics of 
the trade. In routine industrial processes the laborer needs to know 
what motions are necessary in a given situation. He needs to rcr 
peat these motions until they can be carried forward automatically 
with a high degree of speed and efficiency. The aim is to turn out 
a uniform product. In highly mechanized industry there is the 
danger of a lethargizing, soul-deadening effect on account of repe- 
tition of a few motions. The simplification of the work of the labor- 
er in the factory has gone forward at the expense of his intellectual 
life. The machine is master of the man. Eoutine work on the basis 
of habit is not, in itself, a means or stimulus to mental growth. 

9. EducOftion and Training, Education is more than train- 

*Moore. What is Edmation, p. 202. 
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ing. Education stresses growth. Training rests upon habit. It is 
a far cry from the routine of the artisan to the rule-of-thumb 
devices of the teacher. Nevertheless, the similarities are easily de- 
tected. The demand that education should be conducted as busi- 
ness, when analyzed, ordinarily results in marked emphasis upon 
training. The attempt to apply to teaching the principles of busi- 
ness management frequently proves futile on account of badly 
drawn analogies from trades. Pedagogy has fallen into disrepute 
because it has too often been identified with ready-made devices 
which are supposed to equip the would-be teacher for his vocation. 
The apprentice idea has, unfortunately, operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the professional preparation of teachers. The phrase, train- 
ing school, carries with it an implication of questionable value, for 
the reason that training is not associated vitally with the educative 
process interpreted in terms of growth and of the development of 
personality. There is no objection to a study of methods, as such, 
with a view to trying them out after a rigid practice in self -judging 
and self-direction has been provided. If it is recognized that the 
essential quality in education is adaptability; that pupils must be 
regarded as self-active persons ; that self-expression under guidance 
lies at the center of a l^ational philosophy of education; and that 
in order to realize these ends teaching must be given a functional 
definition in terms of the learning processes of pupils, then it would 
appear that emphasis may very properly be placed upon a study 
of accredited methods. The ability to get back of any device and 
to modify it to meet new situations is required of the adequate 
teacher. The laboratory experience, as the student’s participation 
in directed teaching is conceived to be, is intended to prepare the 
candidate for a discriminating use of those particular methods, 
whether accredited or self -initiated, which he desires to try out. 

10. Subject Matter and Method. The traditional disparage- 
ment of the professional preparation of teachers by many college 
professors is no doubt due in large measure to the divorce between 
scholarship and method. The separation has given rise to such 
hackneyed expressions as: ‘^When an individual knows a subject, 
he can teach it” and its counter: ‘'One can learn a method by 
which to teach an 3 d:hing.” The familiar saying that “teachers. 
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like poets, are born, and not made,’’ represents another form of 
this academic skepticism. ‘‘Teachers are such by the grace of 
God.” The pernicious character of this doctrine is obvious. An 
insidious fatalism supports the view. Yet it may be dismissed as 
a gratuitous misapprehension of the profession of teaching. The 
alternative is not necessarily inclusive, viz., the assumption that a 
teacher can be made out of any sort of person. The problem is 
blurred if it is alleged that certain native gifts must exist before 
it is possible to think of the potential teacher. A frank recognition 
of the possibility of professional preparation implies the thesis that 
changes of some sort are to be effected in the persons preparing to 
enter the vocation of teaching. It goes without saying that those 
who are committed to the program of professional preparation of 
teachers accept the view that an effective teaching personality is a 
matter of development and direction. 

On the one hand, it is urged that scholarship is the essential 
achievement of the prospective teacher, and that it is the only 
genuine and fundamental preparation that can be provided. The 
additional qualification is ‘personality,’ for the presence of which 
the proponents of the academic view disclaim all responsibility. 
“If one possesses scholarship and personality, one can teach” sums 
it up in a few words. The opposite contention, it is alleged, is that 
method is so important that one can acquire it in some one or more 
of its forms and then use it on any kind of subject material and 
pupils of certain ages. These assumptions are both entirely un- 
satisfactory. The rigid separation between scholarship and method 
is unnecessary and in reality misleading. 

It is impossible to think of subject matter apart from some 
way of handling it. This is particularly true in connection with its 
uses in education. All teaching presupposes interaction of mind — 
a bond of connection between teacher and students. The inter- 
play of forces is directed by means of some sort of subject matter. 
It is a part of the process to consider how the subject is developed 
and how mind answers to mind. Good teaching, no matter at what 
stage in the educational process, reveals evident design in the use 
of subject matter. ‘Method,’ in its deeper and better sense, is an 
integral part of the process. It is not a thing apart, capable of 
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detachment and separate manipulation and then of application to 
subject matter. It inheres in the subject matter itself. Only when 
subject matter is approached as a body of static material, organ- 
ized and labeled, is it possible to conceive that method can be im- 
posed upon it. When so conceived, method has been construed to 
be a ready-made device that can be clapped on a section of ready- 
made knowledge when it is deemed wise and proper to bring the 
student and subject matter together, as if subject matter were some- 
how stored up in packages to be delivered, intact, to students at 
suitable times. Much of this doctrine is being discarded in the 
light of a functional definition of education. The student must 
build his knowledge. He must exercise his mind. Subject matter 
has meaning for him only in terms of using it, by building or con- 
structing it. It is in the pi'ocess of the learner’s own building of 
his knowledge that subject matter becomes significant for him. The 
method inheres in the direction of the development of subject mat- 
ter. Control of subject matter for practical, academic, or profes- 
sional ends requires direction of activity. No one would be so naive 
as to suppose that a course of study could be conducted without 
giving attention to objectives and ways of attaining them. In the 
educational process adequate teaching, whether elementary, sec- 
ondary, or collegiate carries the implication of method. Instead 
of conceiving subject matter as being independent of method, i1 
would appear that it is best to emphasize their functional depend- 
ence. 

11. The Professional Contribuiion of College Teaching^ It 
follows that scholarship is an invaluable tool, in itself, in the devel- 
opment of professional fitness for teaching. If all collegiate teach- 
ing were of the first order, the college graduate would be far better 
equipped to begin high-school teaching than is commonly the case. 
Some college teaching is good; some of it is of the highest order. 
The student is able to detect a masterly development of a course, 
and not infrequently makes explicit the method of handling the 
subject matter. Its organization, presentation, and progression may 
become a matter of keen interest. To such a student good teaching 
contributes, over and above academic value, a distinct professional 
quality. It is conceivable that the college graduate who has ex- 
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ercised keen perception and discrimination in studying collegiate 
teaching in this independent manner can make useful application of 
such results in high-school teaching. Scholarship is narrowly in- 
terpreted if limited to a mere acquisition of what is offered in col- 
lege courses. The productive, as well as the assimilative, side of 
development should he included. From the student’s point of view 
it is entirely possible to become a close student of the direction of 
the development of a course, and to contribute, as a silent partner 
perhaps, to the working out of procedure. No better professional 
preparation for teaching could be devised than to develop this 
participative type of college teaching in which students rendered 
concrete assistance in the making of the course. The new teacher 
must learn to work forward into new situations. Self-direction and 
independent judging are required. Some explicit practice in plan- 
ning one’s way through subject matter is deemed important. The 
ability to get hold of brute facts under the tutelage of the college 
instructor and to give them back again in the examination, is not 
fully adequate to the demands of scholarship for the future worker 
in secondary schools. Scholarship may include, implicitly, much 
that is desirable in respect to method in its best sense. But it is 
only the exceptionally alert student who is likely to detect the 
essential relations between subject matter and method, and to make 
subsequently intelligent application to teaching situations, 

12. The Need of Contact with Pupils as a Part of Profes- 
sional Preparation. Moreover, in view of the fact that college 
courses bearing the same title as secondary school courses should 
not be presented in the same manner either as to content or pro- 
cedure, the argument is convincing that the college senior should 
become acquainted in a vital way with the work of high-school pu- 
pils before receiving approval to teach. A more definite type of 
professional preparation is therefore urged than that which might 
conceivably attach to a thorough-going scholarship. There is a 
distinct advantage in bringing the student of superior ability and 
promise into those intimate relations which are set forth in the 
plan of directed tectching. Explicit attention is directed to the 
movement of the subject and the movement of the mind. The inter- 
play of forces may be gripped in concrete situations, a study of 
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whicli, and a vital participation in which, brings the student upon 
high-school ground. A practical, intentional, and critical expe- 
rience is provided of a professional character which, it is believed, 
will prepare the would-be teacher for a more successful work than 
is otherwise possible. 

13. Jiistification for Undergraduate Professional Preparation, 
However desirable it may be to have collegiate teaching of high 
order for all prospective teachers in the hope that thereby a genuine 
interest in teaching, as well as improvement in scholarship, may be 
assured, the fact remains that it is extremely difficult to develop 
professional ideals and interests without a deliberate direction of 
attention to the vocational side of preparation. This point is read- 
ily conceded in schools of engineering, law, medicine, and the prac- 
tical arts. The number of those entering teaching with the in- 
tention of making it a real profession, for a time at least, is com- 
paratively small, particularly in the secondary school. In the 
higher institutions interest is divided between instruction and re- 
search. The lack of interest in teaching is often due to absorption 
in research, although there is no valid reason for the contention 
that the research function, in itself, incapacitates a man for teach- 
ing. On the contrary, the essential quality or requisite attitude of 
mind, namely, the spirit of investigation or inquiry which lies at 
the very heart of productive research, ought to be a guiding prin- 
ciple in all teaching. Here, again, a mechanical separation between 
two major activities exists, whereas in a functional interpretation 
of both it would be found that a common core of principles should 
obtain in guiding procedure. The conception of researching might 
well be accepted as a basic principle in teaching. Such would be 
the case in thinking of teaching as direction for self-expression. 
The spirit of inquiry may very appropriately be regarded as the 
vitali 2 dng element in real scholarship. If this view could be estab- 
lished in college teaching and carried over into the high school, the 
need of explicit attention to the development of professional courses 
would not be so urgent as it is at present. 

Practical considerations, however, must be met. It is generally 
recognized that professional courses must be given prior to the 
graduate year. This policy is usually justified on the basis of 
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temporary expediency. The ‘‘traffic will not bear’’ the graduate 
year of -exclusive professional preparation. Conditions are such in 
most of our colleges and universities as to require definite profes- 
sional work in undergraduate courses, if the interests of students 
in this direction are to be subserved. In partial justification of this 
policy it should be recalled that scholarship is urged as vigorously 
by departments and colleges of education as by their academic 
neighbors. Moreover, the courses in education are in a way not 
devoid of content any more than pure academic courses are devoid 
of method. Some legitimate claim for high-grade scholarship may 
justly be made for an increasing number of education courses when 
conducted by teachers of high standing, although the avowed aim 
may be more strictly professional in purpose. A mere methods 
course, detached from any content whatsoever, would be an amus- 
ing discovery. The writer is not unmindful of the pretentious 
phraseology of the professor of pedagogy (unfortunately not yet 
quite as extinct as the dodo) who discusses what he is pleased to 
call the pedagogy of a subject of which he knows little. We are 
learning to do better things in better ways. Professional prepara- 
tion of teachers has no doubt suffered most at the hands of its ardent 
friends. During the last decade many fruitful courses in educa- 
tion have been developed. They are winning their way and bid 
fair to rank in point of content with the academic courses of long 
standing. Scholarship, not only in the academic subjects but also 
in the newer education subjects is insisted upon as a prerequisite 
for teaching. It is not probable that the validity of the claims of 
the teacher of courses of a pedagogical nature will be readily ac- 
cepted. The extreme view of the general cultural value of educa- 
tion courses may not be regarded as being significant in this con- 
nection; yet the proposition may be urged with some degree of 
seriousness that some of these courses dealing with the issues of 
public education in a democracy might conceivably contribute to 
both the cultural back-ground of our citizenship and also to the 
practical solution of the complex educational problems arising in 
every community in our country. It is hardly necessary to urge 
before this Society the importance of our own work. Our self- 
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esteem is being adequately enhanced with the increasing prosperity 
of schools and departments of education. 

If, as stated above, the mechanical separation of activities that 
ought to be linked up under certain principles of functional depen- 
dence is unsound, it may be urged further at this point that the 
practice of acquiring first what is commonly called subject matter 
in terms of scholarship and then subsequently methods of pedagogy 
by which to teach what has been acquired, is also unsound. There 
may be adequate reasons for keeping together academic and ped- 
agogical courses in the preparation of teachers, just as we find the 
situation in the education of engineers. In fact, the reasons for 
such a correlation are more obvious in the education of teachers 
than in the education of engineers. The engineers are not con- 
cerned with the study of the effect of the technical subject on the 
habits of students. They have no interest in the methods of learn- 
ing, the problem of individual differences, etc. There is, therefore, 
a valid argument in the proposition that professional courses and 
academic courses should be paralleled. Even with the graduate 
year assured, this principle should be recognized as early as the 
junior year in college. Much, of course, would depend upon the 
sequence of professional courses, and the quality of instruction 
provided.^ 

14. Expert Instruction in Education Courses Essential, The 
more crucial problem, however, lies before us: it is to develop 
within our higher institutions adequate facilities for the selection 
and preparation of teachers for secondary schools. The courses 
which are being developed and enriched under the stimulus of 
scientific education should be directed toward the improvement of 
teaching. Their ultimate justification will probably be found to 
lie in the direct professional contribution which they are supposed 
to make. A rating of mere academic order would tend to divorce 
these courses from teaching interests. It is a travesty, indeed, 
on teaching to have a course, designed especially for intending 
teachers, conducted badly. The direction of a course of definite 
professional bearing should be artistic as well as scholarly and 

illmninating paper is to be found on this line of argument in School 
cmd Society, Vol. IV , Oct. 28, 1916, p. 647, by Will Orant Chambers. 
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scientific. Good teaching, in other words, in education courses is 
imperative if results commensurate with the claims urged for them 
are to be secured. This means the development of a high order of 
collegiate teaching by college professors of education. It is super- 
fluous to add that much remains to be accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Little value is to be attached to a demonstration of '^how not 
to teach.” The new college instructor whose duty it is to assist 
would-be teachers in their quest should be alert to exemplify in his 
own teaching those commendable qualities which he would have 
them develop. Not that the prospective teacher is to be encouraged 
to foUow any particular scheme or method which may be empha- 
sized, but rather that he may be impressed with the spirit of good 
teaching to the end that unvarying loyalty to the profession may 
be promoted. As for the student who upon his own initiative be- 
comes interested in the development of the subject matter of the 
course and studies the procedure employed by the instructor — ^the 
best collegiate teaching is none too good for him in the large sense 
of professional preparation for teaching. 

15. The Teacher in the Demonstration School. Applying the 
same general method of description to the secondary school designed 
for demonstration and practice, it will be readily apparent that 
the teaching staff determines in large measure the character of the 
results. Only teachers of superior ability and energy can hope to 
succeed. All that is included in academic fitness and professionaJ 
preparation must be evident. Here the teacher must be master of 
both subject matter and mind activity. Usable scholarship and 
teaching personality with unusual capacity for work and adapt- 
ability are prime requisites. Pupils must be taught in a superior 
way. The college senior is to be assisted within the class group in 
the practice of self-direction and independent judging. The pres- 
ence of the college senior in the high-school classroom imposes upon 
the teacher a double responsibility. Subject matter must be con- 
stantly subjected to method, not by separation, but by explicit at- 
tention to the methods of mind in the process of education. The 
teacher is constantly made aware of the educational welfare of 
pupils. A good school is the first essential in the plan at Wisconsin, 
At no time are pupils intentionally given over to incompetent per- 
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sons. As stated at the outset, teachers of proved ability are re- 
sponsible for the instructional wort of the school. This obligation 
can not be escaped. If no additional requirement were exacted of 
the staff teacher in the Wisconsin High School, over and above 
that of rendering a conspicuous service in the one duty of teaching 
high-school pupils, that service alone would be an exacting one. To 
teach, not only with a view to promoting the higher educational 
welfare of pupils, but also simultaneously with a definite responsi- 
bility to the university student, would at first thought seem to be 
an impossible task. The difficulties, however, are not insuperable. 
Much depends upon the kmd of procedure which is being developed 
in the classroom. Later some space will be devoted to a description 
of directed, study, or better,, directing classroom work, in which the 
laboratory idea is utilized in a large part of the class period. It 
will be observed that teacher, pupils, and student (college senior) 
constitute a working group in which a multitude of ways is present- 
ed for mutual helpfulness, cooperative thinMng and doing, for 
directing work at one point or another, for assisting, in short, for 
manifold ways of participating in the activities of the hour. And, 
furthermore, the college senior is inducted into the procedure in 
such vital and responsible ways that his outside work for the class 
bristles with productive opportunities. The college seniors almost 
invariably take unusual pride in coming to the dass not only forti- 
fied to meet the demands for brute facts but also with, a notable 
resourcefulness and splendid initiative in ideas about conducting 
specific pieces of work and in directing activity to productive out- 
comes. 

Once it is perfectly clear that the staff teacher is charged with 
the immediate responsibility of teaching boys and girls in the school, 
the manner of handling the university senior will be better under- 
stood. At any rate, practice teaching, as commonly carried on, is 
not provided.^ Nor is the student merdy to observe and thereupon 

’Q. SaadeiB: A Study of Piofeasional Work as Presented in the State 
Koizo^ Schools of tile tTnited States, PedL Bern,, Vol. 20, 1918, p. 54. This 
author reports the experience of normal sdiools with respect to the effects of 
practice teadiing upon the training schooL “A strong minority see unmis- 
takable evidence of deterioration when the student te^ers begin thdr work. 
‘Too many personalities,’ ‘too much Wiiulri'ng for pupils,’ ‘want of concentra- 
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give an account of what he is supposed to have detected. The activ- 
ities of teacher and pupils; the factors involved in the processes 
of teaching and learning; methods of work; the nature of the prob- 
lem under consideration — ^its antecedents and general direction; 
how pupils work and why; results, and ways of appraising them; 
what to teach and when — and many more such complex issues — 
these are baffling problems for the teacher and little understood 
even by the supervisor of long experience. To stand without the 
veil and attempt to find out how the good teacher does it, will in- 
evitably tend to superficial judging and to the accumulation of an 
assortment of devices without ability to see what lies back of them. 
The teacher in active control of teaching procedure stands in a 
strategic position for productive study and interpretation of the 
vital elements of instruction and development. The position of the 
critic teacher or the supervisor is likely to be external. Attention 
is directed to matters which are important no doubt, but in the na- 
ture of the case, only of secondary significance. Those more inti- 
mate and elusive elements affecting growth and movement, inner 
attention and the deeper currents of mental life in the educational 
process, escape the observer. If these primary factors in teaching 
are understood as adequately as such phenomena may be under 
any conditions, it is reasonable to assume that only those persons 
specially prepared for such work — ^teachers of unusual ability — can 
evaluate the work of the classroom. 

16. The Status of the College Senior in this View. If the 
conception of directed teaching is valid, it would appear that the 
policy of fixing immediate responsibility in a competent staff is 
sound and it at once becomes the basis for the development of a 
plan of active participation by students preparing to teach. This, 
at all events, is the point of departure in directed teaching. How 
to assimilate the college senior into a group in which the cycle is 

tion,’ ‘discipline more lax,^ ‘knowledge not dejdnite,' ‘continuity suffers,^ 
‘unable to get as mucb work done as in good public schooP — ^tkese are the 
injurious effects most frequently mentioned as arising from the work of student 
teachers.'^ In this study of 81 normal schools it is further stated that the 
number of opportunities given student teachers to teach varies by irregular 
gradations from a minimum of 30 to a maximum of 400. It is obvious that 
a variety of theories is held with respect to the amount and function of prac- 
tice in our normal schools. 
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already complete from an educational point of view, and how to 
afford opportunities for a genuine and profitable experience in the 
nature of teacher-preparation for these additional members of such 
a group, are questions which are now to be considered. 

Let it be understood, in passing, that no ulterior motive or 
any matter of practical expediency led to the adoption of the prin- 
ciples asserted above. The conviction is that practice teaching as 
such is inadequate and too limited for the prospective worker in 
secondary schools. The teaching of a brief number of lessons under 
rigid inspection fails to develop personal insight and initiative. 
What the student needs is critical experience in self -judging and 
self-direction. The apprentice idea may not be dominant in prac- 
tice teaching, yet there is a strong tendency in that direction. Model 
lessons are a monument to the eagerness of certain educators for 
practical results. They rarely serve to develop the thoughtful, in- 
dependent teacher. More fundamental preparation is necessary to 
an intelligent handling of pupils and subject matter. The mechan- 
ical use of ready-made devices, called methods, is to be deprecated. 
Teaching will be lifted to a much higher plane than now seems 
possible when ready-made subject matter or knowledge is radically 
re-interpreted and redeemed from a persistent, traditional for- 
malism. 

17. The Pupils of the School, Aside from the question of 
basic principles of procedure which are believed to support the 
plan of directed teaching, experience seems to show that pupils of 
high-school age are unwilling to be subjected to practice teaching 
in a model school.’’ Parents are eager to know whether the novice 
is to ‘Hry it out” on their children. They ask first of all that they 
be assured the best of teaching. The Wisconsin High School under- 
takes to give this assurance. No difficulty has arisen thus far in 
securing more pupils than can be admitted. Their attitude toward 
the college seniors assigned to their class groups is cordial and as 
a rule enthusiastic. The notion of practice teaching does not arise. 
The pupils feel that the school is conducted primarily in their in- 
terests and that nothing is denied them on account of the partici- 
pation of university seniors. The management of the school has 
regarded this condition as being particularly fortunate and in 
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reality a fundamental prerequisite. Teachers and pupils are im- 
pressed with the school as their real achievement. No matter what 
extraordinary demands are proposed, the school must be protected 
at all costs, for without it there is nothing upon which to build 
a professional superstructure. 

18, Classroom Procedwe. It is impossible to give an accu- 
rate account of directed teachvifig "without an explanation of the 
procedure in the classroom, the character of which is not being de- 
termined by the fact that the school was established and is main- 
tained for the purpose of giving intending teachers concrete ex- 
perience in the high-school classroom before going out to teach. 
Mention has been made frequently in the discussion thus far of 
the 'laboratory idea’ and of a 'working group,’ consisting of teach- 
er, pupils, and students (college seniors). The term 'recitation’ 
has been studiously avoided. The enthusiasm with which "super- 
vised study” is being received throughout the country is indicative 
of a general dissatisfaction with the recitation system, based as it 
is upon unsupervised study. But, like many educational reforms, 
the tendency is to attach the new to the prevailing system, regard- 
less of its underlying philosophy. Supervised study is in danger 
of being regarded as an external, purely mechanical device, the aim 
of which is accomplished by retaining the recitation system un- 
modified. This ought not to be the fate of so promising an educa- 
tional reform. Merely to supervise pupils while they prepare les- 
sons to be recited subsequently is futile. To extend the time of the 
class period and then arbitrarily divide it into two supposedly dis- 
parate functions, each of which is just as simple as the old practice, 
is frankly too easy. Fruitful educational reform requires som^ 
thing more than a mechanical shifting of conventional devices. No 
doubt supervised study has gained ready acceptance on account of 
the supposed, and for the most part obvious, futility of home study. 
Upon deeper reflection it would seem that the break-down of home 
study for large numbers of high-school pupils is to be attributed to 
the inadequacy of the recitation system. 

19. The Recitation System. Dewey has presented the situa- 
tion as it exists in the mechanically conducted memorizing school : 
"To recite is to cite again, to repeat, to tell over and over. If we 
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were to call tMs period reiteration, the designation would hardly 
bring out more clearly than does the recitation, the complete dom- 
ination of instruction by rehearsing of second-hand information, 
by memorizing for the sake of producing correct replies at the 
proper time/’^ 

In considering the professional factors in the training of high- 
school teachers, Dean Russell emphasizes the need of examining 
with great care the prevailing practice in secondary schools, “At 
its worst, classroom practice may be merely hearing recitations or 
a demonstration of guess work with blackboard accompaniment. 
Teaching must not content itself with imparting information. 
Memorizing of facts or processes is of little value. Intelligent self- 
direction will lead teachers to do better work. Pupils must become 
self-directive and responsible. 

The following is from a recent address by President J ohn G-rier 
Hibben, Princeton University : 

“The recitation belongs to an age when books were few and 
schools were established to impart knowledge and to test the learn- 
er’s absorption of facts. To recite is to cite once more, to tell 
again, to repeat. The present age has little use for this process. 
It wants men and women who think, not who repeat what they have 
/learned. Exercise in thinking is not gained from recitations as 
they are conducted in schools. A teacher prepares a lesson for the 
purpose of teaching it. This is not what is needed at all. It is a 
person to stimulate, inspire and direct the thought processes of 
children. The children have instinctive tendencies to inquire, to 
compare, to judge, to express. These processes make thinking. 

“Much of the work done by teachers in school prevents think- 
ing. Diagrams, pictures, stereopticons, rules as commonly used, 
all promote unquestioned absorption of ideas by children. When 
you are absorbing, you are not thinking. When you do too much, 
you become incapable of thinking at all. A teacher should not pre- 
pare herself to meet her class by mastery of a lesson. That is 
essential, but it is secondary. A teacher should prepare by real- 
izing that she will come into the company of minds in which are 
pent up potentialities of action. What action is she going to 

Dewey: Eow We Tlmk, p. 201 (See Chap. XV). T!his entire volume 
presents an excellent basis for a productive re-toection of teaching with a 
view to the development of a problem-solving procedure. 

“Bussell; Proc. Twenty-Bituth Annml Comewtion Assoc, Colleges cmd 
Prepa/ratory Schools of the Middle Stcctes and Marylcmd, 1912, p. 67. 
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direct? How is she going to direct it? It is not a good use of 
the hour for the teacher to test the knowledge of the children by 
having them repeat what they have gained from her or from books. 
The repetition of knowledge in the form in which it was absorbed 
is not a proper action with which to fill the school time. 

'‘lYears ago all the current theories of education repudiated 
knowing as the prime purpose of going to school. It is not the 
teacher's business to get children to know their lessons. That is 
secondary and necessary. The teacher who aims at that gets no 
further, and does not even effect her inadequate aim. The teacher 
must not rest content with being a mirror. She must be a provoker 
and director of thought. A boy must expect to come to the class- 
room as to a place of challenge to a combat of ideas. His innate 
tendencies are to think for himself. Formal and systematic educa- 
tion stifles his mind. The recitation of things learned, in the form 
learned, the repeated drill without new adaptations, new thoughts, 
kills mental power. The longer the boy attends the school the 
stupider he grows. 

Every staple subject can be treated as a basis for exercise in 
judgment, debate, mental alertness. The teacher must stop telling 
all that she knows and set the children to get it from her by intelli- 
gent questioning. The teacher must abandon the medieval func- 
tion of final arbiter on all questions. The thing must not be true 
because the book or teacher says so. She must ask questions about 
which there is and should be difference of opinion. The majority 
of the conclusions of the world in social affairs must remain tenta- 
tive statements. The tendency of the school is to dogmatism, un- 
varying decision and absolute truth. In this direction school can 
be seen to unfit its members for actual life. ' ' 

20. Directing Study (Supervised Study) vs. the Recitcdion 
System. The purpose of this discussion is to develop certain prin- 
ciples which may serve to guide teachers in developing a classroom 
procedure more productive than the recitation system. Supervised 
study is conceived to be a means of organizing classroom activities' 
in terms of self -activity and personal initiative. Much that is good 
in collective teaching will be retained. The main point is, how- 
ever, a shift of emphasis from the recitation mode to education as 
direction for self-expression. Fruitfully directed study is more 
important than hearing lessons recited. The value of reciting what 
one knows has been much over-rated. Too little attention has been 
given to the development of productive habits of mind. Mere assim- 
ilation and accumulation of facts, no matter how well organized, 
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can not be regarded as adequate in the light of modern scientific 
tbouglit. It is the use of information which is worth while. Pupils 
should be taught in a way that will insure the exercise of initiative 
and the development of ability to apply knowledge to new situa- 
tions. Progress in the direction of realistic and genuine education 
is slow on account of the lack of clear perspective of the forces 
which control modern practice. Some educational reform involv- 
ing a totally different philosophy from that which supports the 
prevailing system is discarded after a futile attempt to impose it 
upon the old order. Thus it is in the case of distinguishing clearly 
between the dogma of acceptance and the principle of growth in 
education. That which fits admirably into practice based upon one 
type of philosophy may not work at all under the other. Obedience, 
for example, is not incompatible with self-expression. A sharp 
contrast between the old and the new is contained in the following 
statement from Jackman, of the University of Chicago, in the early 
days of its School of Education: 

'^Responding to influences from without, life is an unfolding 
process from within. This is the conception that is now shaping 
our methods of instruction. The old recognized as training and 
discipline the so-called voluntary attention which seemed to be 
mainly the ability to stare, ox-like, a disagreeable, uninteresting or 
unintelligible thing out of countenance. The new believes in train- 
ing and discipline that come from the pupiFs effort to follow up 
from premise to conclusion something which mightily interests him 
because of its worthy purpose. The new values attainment only 
as it represents a quality of mind that has acted through its own 
initiative. The old found satisfaction in a state of mind that was 
quietly receptive ; the new sees hope in turbulence of inquiry; and 
all of these are irreconcilable differences in Mnd.’^ 

The new procedure contemplated under the interpretation of 
education as growth in personal initiative and self-expression re- 
quires a new type of teacher. When lessons serve mainly as a 
means of controlling the home study of pupils the character of 
performance required of the teacher can easily be reduced to the 
rule-of-thumb methods. Question formulas of the what, how, when, 
and why order are applied to the content of a lesson with little 
appreciation of the object of the questioning process, and the ten- 
dency of the stereotyped teacher is to use patterns and neglect per- 
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sons. Many a teacher, or to be more exact, many a school master, 
suffers the mental constipation of a formula. This external mode 
of approach through ready-made subject matter and conventional 
methods is based upon unproductive formalism. The new school 
will require less reciting. The new teacher will indulge in less in- 
teresting talking, not to say lecturing. The pupil will be directed 
in the exercise of his powers by participating in a procedure of a 
laboratory sort in which all persons in the group are engaged in 
the work of the hour. In working out the contrast between the for- 
mal institutional procedure and the proposed directed-study group 
— a. distinction as old as Pythagoras and Socrates when two oppos- 
ing views of like nature were held — a student in a course conducted 
by the writer presented the following suggestive, if somewhat dra- 
matic, response, which at least indicates a tendency to react with 
some originality. It seems good enough to include in this report. 
It runs as follows : 


** Education is a drama in wMch the scenes are perpetually shifting.*^ 


The Old 

1. Educational procedure is a 
tragedy. The individualistic non-con- 
formists are the viUains, who must 
be killed off before the play may reach 
its proper d4nouement. 

I 2. ‘^Sometimes a comedy, often 
a farce, when viewed in the light of 
the revelations of the later examina- 
tions. 


3. ‘'The teacher, the Star per- 
former; the children occasionally 
caUed to assist in the chorus, mostly 
‘supes.' 


4. "Play characterized by con- 
stant depletion of the cast, due to 
their inability to mark time in the 
chorus. This happens most frequently 
with grammar grades and freshman 


The New 

1. "A drama in which each actor 
may realize himself through his own 
active idealism. 


2. ‘ ' Not a reproduction, but a pro- 
duction, Not judged on the basis of 
how well he reproduced Hamlet, but 
how well he created Hamlet Thus 
the examination comedy disappears. 

3. "The teacher, the director, him- 
self undergoing constant training. 
Stage carpenter, director of the or- 
chestra, director of the play, but not 
official prompter. Knows the play — 
one of the actors — only occasionally 
in the leading role, and then to assist 
the play, not to appropriate the 
honors. 

4. "Marking time not considered 
necessary. Not to get ready to do, 
but to do. Not can you Tceep time 
standing still, but can you step in 
time in the march. 
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5. ‘'Actors produce the part; 
Stamp it mth the impress of their 
own originality, unhampered by mud- 
dling o&ciousness of the director. 


6. ‘ ‘ Scenes shifting, each moment 
a fresh grouping. Action moving 
steadily forward to its climax. 

7. ‘ ‘ Not less interested in produc- 
ing the fragment but seeing to it that 
it bears its proper relation to Scene 
III of Act V and all other parts of 
the play, and further seeing fliat this 
fragment sends forth its thread of 
interest which lasts until the ringing 
down of the final curtain, or beyond, 
if there be progress and evolution in 
the higher beyond. ’ ' 

Sufficient space has been devoted to the recitation system to 
suggest the need of something better. The bearing which this as- 
pect of the problem has upon the preparation of teachers needs only 
to be mentioned to bring to our attention its importance. No amount 
of destructive criticism, however, will point the way to a more 
productive class period than could be expected under the old- 
fashioned recitation. If supervised study could be made the ful- 
crum upon which to redirect teaching under a new and vital con- 
ception of classroom activities in which the dominant idea is sdf- 
expression, it woffid seem to be logical that a new conception of 
teacher-preparation consonant with this idea should be worked out. 
The widespread interest in supervised study warrants an attempt 
to interpret its possible value and function. Furthermore, fruit- 
fully directed study is emphasized in the Wisconsin High School, 
and the effort is being made to develop procedure in accordance 
with its underlying principles. 

21. A New Teaching Responsibility in the Directing of Study. 
First of all, the conviction is growing that teachers themselves must 


higb-scbool players. These culls often 
become the stars under different di- 
rectors. 

5. “When pupils are actually 
called into the play they are often so 
burdened with the problem of repro- 
ducing the lines entire and without 
change, and in accurately reflecting 
the tones, accent, and gestures of the 
director that spontaneous acting is im- 
possible. 

6. ‘ ‘ Stage set. Scenery all placed. 
Curtain rung up on the same tableau 
and rung down on the' same tableau 
yesterday, today, and forever. 

7. “So absorbed in Scene 11 of 
Act I, that they forget to look for the 
plot. ’ ' 
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become increasingly responsible for the effective application of 
supervised study. The assumption is that habits of study are to be 
modified. Instead of telling pupils to go home and find out for 
themselves how to study, they are to be taught how to study. They 
are to be taught the value of books and other raw materials and 
how to use them. The class period is to be utilized for the purpose 
of directing activity in a forward way. One of the most hopeful 
departures in recent educational discussions is the evident ten- 
dency to formulate methods of teaching upon a study of the learn- 
ing processes of children. A much deeper analysis is required than 
a mere external, quantitative description of a procedure intended 
to disclose habits of study. Something of psychological insight 
must be exercised as a permanent quality of teaching. A mechani- 
cal arrangement of hours in time-tables and of order of separate 
activities within the class period will not be sufficient. The dispo- 
sition of the class period must be left to the teacher. It can not be 
arbitrarily divided between two or more activities each of which 
is a variable factor in a larger unity. The teacher's pupil-group 
is never static; every individual is growing and unfolding, and 
each at a different rate of development. The teacher must be free 
to modify details to meet the needs of a particular class or individ- 
ual. Teacher and textbook are by no means infallible authorities, 
never to be questioned ; gradually the pupil is taught to test by-*Jns 
own experiences and judgment new facts and interpretations which 
come to him. The teacher becomes more and more, not a source of 
information, not a purveyor of facts, but a director of activities, 
who points out the way in which knowledge and the evolution of 
knowledge can be attained for oneself. 

22. The Orientation of the New Teacher in Directed Study. 
The technique of supervised study remains to be mastered. It is 
a process which perpetually begins ; it is not some ready-made de- 
vice. Its methods can not be developed and then reduced to alge- 
braic statement. Directed and constructive supervision of teaching 
is the most effective means to be employed in assisting teachers to 
become directors of activities. In the professional preparation of 
teachers a beginning may be made, particularly in developing a 
point of view and in providing a practical experience in the de- 
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monstration school. Attention to learning processes as a basis for 
teaching procedure is a promising departure. Educational psychol- 
ogy becomes one of the most important professional courses. An 
examination of the methods which pupils employ in their work is 
essential. Teacher study, ^ that part of educational psychology 
which is intended to develop for the teacher a means of examination 
of his own learning processes, may be mentioned as a possibility for 
the improvement of teaching. To appreciate one’s own intellectual 
habits in acquiring new knowledge or skill, to keep an account of 
one’s own progress in some piece of learning, experimentally con- 
trolled, should contribute toward the solution of the problem of 
directing study. Economical and productive methods of work must 
be discovered, and pupils must be guided in the acquisition and 
employment of working habits which produce tangible results in 
the improved character of school progress. Supervised study, in- 
telligently directed, should be the means of discovering to the teach- 
er and the pupils how best to organize, select, and apply subject 
matter; how to study to the best advantage; how to distribute one’s 
time and energy in the most effective manner. The incorporation 
of supervised study as a vital factor in the redirection of the reci- 
tation must find its justification in the effect produced upon the 
intellectual and moral habits of pupils. It should serve to develop 
the maximum working power of each individual. It may be made 
the means of eliciting the best from each pupil. A constant stimulus 
to excel is afforded under fruitful direction of classroom activities, 
A working group with varying individual attainment is conceived 
to be possible in all subjects. The procedure encourages each indi- 
vidual to discover economical and effective ways of attaining de- 
sired ends. 

The function of the new teacher is mainly to assist pupils in 
raising problems which are to engage their attention. The very 
highest grade of teaching is required; guidance that is not ‘crutch- 
ing’ expresses best the function of the new teacher. On the side 
of subject matter, interest attaches to the control of data that will 
give rise to problems within the reach of pupils of varying abilities. 


*C. H. Judd. Genetic Psychology for Teachers, Chapter I. 
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To guide pupils iu the search of ends which to them are vital and 
realistic, emphasizes the value of stimulus and direction. The in- 
stitutional teacher has been concerned primarily with the imposed 
task. The aim has been the accumulation of facts as ends in them- 
selves, or possibly discipline with indifferent emphasis upon the 
content values of the curriculum. The methods employed to secure 
objectives of this sort have been developed upon the theory either of 
the memorizing school or the mind-training school. The recitation 
system belongs essentially to these types of schools. Excessive devo- 
tion to '' hearing lessons recited’’ consumes the valuable time of 
teacher and pupils. The problems of class management which 
arise in a procedure of reciting lessons are totally different in na- 
ture from those which appear under the laboratory procedure. 
Pupils who know their work perfectly well derive little benefit from 
listening to futile attempts at ‘siphoning’ the failures. Moreover, 
there is a constant temptation to scold pupils who recite badly. A 
premium is placed upon verbal memory. The ‘bright’ pupil too 
frequently is the one who readily absorbs the printed page and 
gives it back with little or no independent thinking. It is not 
strange, therefore, that supervised study should be given a formal, 
institutional meaning and utilized as a part of the conventional 
practice, in effect merely substituting for home study a portion of 
the class period in which the teacher simply supervises pupils while 
they learn lessons to be recited subsequently in precisely the same 
manner as in the usual recitation practice. 

What is needed is a new point of view. The class period should 
be conceived as a laboratory hour — a working period to which pupils 
come as to a place of challenge, of inquiry, of search. The teacher 
should be the director of thought and action, not infrequently he- 
coming the efficient consulting expert. Surrounded by a wealth of 
raw material furnishing a basis for a problem-solving procedure, the 
pupil can be guided in a thoughtful employment of his powers. 
Guidance is more than supervision. Pupils are not to be made 
dependent upon the teacher, nor is work to be made easy, with no 
difficulties to encounter. Pupils should be assisted in planning 
their work. They need to be taught how to use their powers of 
observation, induction, and deduction in particular projects, prob- 
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lens, exercises, topics, and courses. There will still be need of 
discussion in class. Eeciting becomes a secondary essential, in a 
procedure in which the problem idea is dominant. A kind of dis- 
evasion-method may be employed in bringing together the results 
of the directed efforts of a working group. 

The immature pupil in isolated home study too frequently en- 
ergizes far below his optimum. He is likely to be confused as 
to the purpose and value of his efforts. "While it is no doubt true 
that in outside preparation of lessons many pupils develop indi- 
vidual initiative and a certain independence in following up assign- 
ments on their own responsibility, it must be obvious that large 
numbers fail to make satisfactory progress. It is recognized fur- 
ther that home preparation of lessons for subsequent recitation in 
class has contributed to the development of mutually interpene- 
trating interests between the home and the school. Connections 
of a valuable sort are established in spite of the feeling which often 
fibads expression in the charge that parents and tutors (with or 
without compensation) are required to do the teaching, while the 
instructional staff merely assigns and hears the lessons under the 
recitation system. The procedure suggested in the interpretation of 
supervised study in this report undertakes to reverse in a large 
measure, the preparation-recitation order. In the redirected dass 
period the pupil is to know at once whether he is working along 
fruitful lines. What he does is checked and evaluated not only by 
individual oversight but also through the cooperative efforts of 
pupils working together. He is taught to examine data for himself, 
to think his way through by the use of organizing principles, to 
arrive at condusions for himself, and to submit his results to the 
scrutiny of the group in which he is working, 

23. Teaching, in Terms of Individual Differences, The es- 
sential feature of the new class period is the procedure of working 
forward under the stimulus and direction of the teacher. It may 
be described as teaching with prospective intention, in contrast 
with an institutional procedure based upon retrospective intention. 
The subject material employed in this departure may not be radi- 
cally different from that commonly used in the recitation system, but 
the nature of its organization and method may need to be radically 
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changed to meet the new conditions. The unit of teaching requires 
special attention and will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 
The emphasis on the method side should be shifted. Out-of -class 
study should be wisely continued, particularly in the senior-high- 
school grades, the purpose of which, however, will not be primarily 
that of preparation of assigned lessons for subsequent recitation. 
An adequate account of the pupil’s progress and attainment may be 
obtained by checking results and by testing for understanding and 
facility in further application of principles and subject matter. 
The efforts of pupils under the new procedure will be evaluated 
more and more in terms of ability to go forward, ability to make 
fruitful and effective application of knowledges and skills. Appli- 
cation in this connection refers mainly to learning processes in 
which a way of thinking is gripped and then used in handling new 
data and new situations. The cycle is usually carried forward 
within a given set of relations in which use is made of organizing 
modes of thought. Cross-connections are important, and pupils 
should be encouraged both in discovering and in using them. Prac- 
tical demands are ordinarily conceived to lie in this direction. But 
it is not the full account of application, educationally speaking, to 
limit its meaning to the narrowly practical. Application in learn- 
ing processes suggests ability to use facts and principles, modes 
of thought and skill, in handling new data within related fields of 
subject matter or specific courses comprising fairly compact divi- 
sions of subjects. The emphasis is placed upon ability to use one’s 
powers in the mastery of new problems. 

Obviously vitally directed study is designed to replace a large 
part of the old-fashioned recitation and to change the character of 
home study. In the more or less formal presentation of a new 
unit of instruction under class teaching or a developing study 
lesson, the aim is to engage the active attention of all pupils of the 
class group. Teachers readily discover wide ranges of variability 
in performance as soon as pupils are given a set of exercises or 
questions to be worked out under the immediate supervision and 
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direction of tlie teacher. ^ At once directed study reveals the prob- 
lem of individual differences. It is well-nigh impossible to bring 
together sections of pupils of like abilites. Even in the large 
high schools administrative difficulties are met which practically 
eliminate such sectioning of classes. Pupils of varsdng abilities 
must for the most part be handled in a section dass. The problem 
is to teach all the pupils in such a group. There is no such con- 
dition as the “pupil level.” The teacher must recognize the fact 
that there are individuals to deal with at all times. New pupil 
levels are constantly being disclosed. Only the static teacher ab- 
sorbed in the process of transferring, by a set of mechanical meth- 
ods, ready-made knowledge from the text where it is supposed to 
be, to the receptive minds of pupils where it is not, can think of an 
“average pupil level.” The top third of the class in our schools 
has received comparatively meager consideration. In fact, no 
school has yet been devised to teach the emerging top third or fifth 
of a class. The class period for these individuals is for the most 
part barren and unprofitable. They derive comparatively little 
benefit from a system which reduces all to the monotonous pattern 
of John Smith. The remedy does not lie in the direction of some 
administrative device by which the supernormal pupils — some 5 to 
10 percent of the total number in class — are to be separated and 
given special advantages. The next group just below will require 
special attention also. In short the only solution of the problem 
is to teach all pupils of a given class group under a procedure that 
allows each individual to attain his highest level of working power. 
The tendency is to teach down to the level of the lowest third. In the 

illustration in C, page , an assignment of 20 problems in that 

exercise in algebra would be considered a fairly difficult and ade- 
quate task. Yet in 40 minutes of directed study 15 pupils of the 25 
solved more than this number, and 3 solved 45 to 50 problems. 
These problems, it will be remembered, become increasingly difficult 
toward the end of the set. Similar data could be arrayed in the 


'How to conduct work in foreign language study to meet the problem of 
individual differences, see Delhi on Individual Differences and Notebook Work 
in Modern Foreign Languages , — The Modern Foreign Language Jownod, Vol. 
I, p. 62 fl. 
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case of original exercises in geometry, showing that the top third 
or fifth of a normally selected group of pupils can turn off three to 
five times as much work as the lowest third of the class. Rates of 
translation in Latin and German vary in substantially the same way 
as in the case of silent reading in English. (See D, page 49.) 
Pupils in English composition do not produce their written work 
with anything approaching uniformity of speed and quality. Those 
courses which can be organized under the project idea, such as 
manual training, offer excellent opportunity for a study of indi- 
vidual rates of progress. These facts should modify profoundly 
the character of home study. The opportunity for testing the 
capacity of pupils is constantly presented in a procedure which 
directs energy towards producing results in a forward-moving un- 
dertaking. Each pupil is brought under a challenge to work; 
competition is strong ; rivalry gives life and vigor steadily. 

Courses in education dealing with principles and methods of 
measurement are coming to be recognized as indispensable profes- 
sional equipment for the adequate teacher. A functional outlook 
upon measurements applied to daily classroom work enables the 
teacher to direct activity in terms of individual differences. The 
differential idea clearly perceived in and through self activity in- 
troduces a new basis of education upon which trained individuality 
may be expected instead of deadening uniformity and sterile iden- 
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Fig. A. Test in Arithmetic. 48 eighth-grade pupils. Belative frequen- 
.'cies of numbers of problems solved in a given time. Base line represents the 
kumber of problems solved; vertical line, the number of pupils, e,g., one pupil 
solved 17 problems, while another solved 2. Eight pupils solved 10 each; 
three, 4 eadb; four, 13 each, etc. (From Courtis), 
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tity of opinion. These illnstrations^ are listed merely to suggest 
unlimited possibilities of paying attention to individuality within 
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Pig. B. Similarly — a 5 min. sp^ed test on number 36 of the StndebaJcer 
'Economy Practice exercises. 22 pupiis in first jnnior-Mgli-scliool class. Pour 
pupils solved 14 problems correctly, wbUe two pupils solved 5 each; four, 8 
each, etc. (Wisconsin High School). 
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Pig. C. Eepresents relative frequencies of numbers of problems solved 
in 40 min. by 25 pupils in a class (Wis. H. S.) in algebra. Exercise preceded 
by 10 min. of class teaching — a new exercise in factoring. Two pupils solved 
50 problems, while two pupils solved 10, one pupil, 16, etc. 
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Pig. B. Bate of silent reading, new material, comparable to that of Silas 
Marner. 109 pupils of eleventh grade. Base line indicates the number of 
words read per second — ^the half being understood between the several digits. 
The vertical line represents the number of pupils; e.^., one pupil read at the 
rate of 9 words per second, while two others read at the rate of 2^4 words; 
twenty at the rate of 4% words, etc. Problem: Relate this type of analysis 
to home reading in English courses. Should all pupils of a class section be 
required to read the same number of books of like proportions ? 

*See B. Starch, Educational Measurements, Ohap. IV, V, VI, for a gen- 
eral account of the study of Individual Bifferences. 
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snch collective teaching as may be required in terms of organizing 
principles. 
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Fig. E. A class of 27 pupils in geometry worked for 50 minutes on a set 
of original exercises with the results indicated. Two pupils solved three 
problems, while three others solved ten, and so on. The median for the group 
in this exercise is above 6 exercises. (Class in the Wisconsin High School; 
January 12, 1917). 

24. The Problem of Out-of -Class Study — Home Study. How 
to secure individual instruction, or better how to develop personal 
initiative and insight under a scheme of class instruction, has 
seemed to be fraught with insuperable difficulties. In fact, the 
prevailing practice would seem to indicate that uniformity is the 
central aim. It is proposed in the plan of a directed-study group 
to combine class teaching and individual teaching, paying attention 
to the needs of pupils of varying rates of working capacity. Home 
study must be redirected in a corresponding manner. It might 
very appropriately be described as ^‘unfinished business^’ and 
therefore a kind of work adapted to individual needs, instead of a 
supposed uniform assignment of so many pages or problems to be 
mastered by all pupils alike. No matter what the external appear- 
ances of uniformity may be, wide ranges of differences in applica- 
tion, progress, and attainment are inevitable. The problem of in- 
dividual differences extends to home study just as specifically as 
to the procedure in the class period. That which is accurately 
taught in class and partially worked out there may be made the 
basis for further elaboration and search out of class. Much work 
begun in class needs to be refined and verified — ^the writing of 
laboratory notes, reading of source material or illustrative matter, 
reducing to a finished form a theme or a section of translation in 
a language roughed out in class under stimulating direction, work- 
ing forward in exercises designed to develop certain organizing 
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principles, and many other definite forms of work to be continued. 
After pupils are taught how to study under intelligent guidance, 
when the direction of the searching has been determined upon by 
means of thought-provoking questions and problems raised, the 
nature of home study can readily be understood and developed. 
Reasoning is not only made easier, but also for the great majority 
of pupils made possible and genuinely promoted by developing ex- 
plicit methods of attack, by schematizing the search, in short by di- 
recting the educational process with clear purposes and definite 
objectives from day to day.^ The ideal is to have the pupil leave 
the classroom each day with a desire to go forward in the work 
already begun under the stimulus of challenge and rivalry, if not 
with a keen sense of values and a delight in experimentation. The 
boy of 15 who systematically devoted one to two hours to the 
study of his geometry at home not because he was required to do 
so by his teacher, but as he himself stated it, because he wanted to 
see what he could do with the thing, had reached a high plane 
of intellectual interest — one not impossible for many more boys 
and girls than we have supposed. 

It is not to be inferred that home study is to be made optional 
with the pupil. On the contrary, definite standards of work must 
be presented and insisted upon; pupils must be made aware of their 
responsibility in meeting them. The pupil is expected to furnish 
evidence of application in the character of work turned out. A 
certain minimal requirement in terms of organizing principles 
serving as a means of directing work must be met within a given 
time in order that class teaching may be conducted. Q-oal ends or 
objectives are essential to progress. They must be defined ; pupils 
must learn to work purposefully toward the attainment of these 
ends. The directed-study procedure, with a class period of sixty 
to seventy-five minutes each day, assures in addition to fruitful 
direction of activity, a high degree of regularity of study. TJni- 

[reasoning] is made easier (1) by systematizing the search, (2) by 
limiting the number of classes amongst which the pupil must search for the 
right one, (3) by informing him of classes which include the right one afd 
which he would neglect if undirected, and (4) by calling his attention to the 
consequences of membership in this or that class. ' ' Thorndike, of 

Teaching, p. 163. 
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formity of results must not be expected for tbe obvious reason that 
the scbool is dealing with, individuals. As stated above, a uniform 
assignment for home study by no means insures uniformity of 
preparation either in time devoted to the task or in quality of effort. 
Any attempt, therefore, to develop a procedure which is intended 
to put a premium on individual initiative and growth in self- 
directive capacity can be justified in so far as the fact of variability 
is concerned. Qualitative differences in habits of study and at- 
tainment could hardly be made more variable by design than exist- 
ing practices disclose. 

With the development of larger teaching units than the conven- 
tional lessons for each day, the nature of home study takes on a 
new meaning. The need of further study is emphasized in terms 
of ability to meet new situations, problems, questions. The mastery 
of essential matter upon which the new situation is based is con- 
stantly made purposeful by its use. The pupil who is developing 
this functional view of study is more likely to take an interest in 
further pursuit on his own initiative than would be the case in the 
recitation system. It is sought, therefore, to establish for the pupil 
concrete and genuine reasons for study both in class and at home. 
The out-of-class work conceived as ‘‘unfinished business’' enables 
the adequate teacher to employ incentives of appropriate sort, in 
keeping with the spirit of this general procedure. The class dis- 
cussion, examination, checking of individual work, gripping the 
new piece of work, performance at any time, reveal to the pupil his 
position in his class group. If unsatisfactory progress is shown 
under any form of testing for power or results, the teacher, in con- 
ference with the pupil, can assist him in formulating a plan for 
improving the character of his work. At no time is the pupil to 
be left to shift for himself. Work begins in class under stimu- 
lating environment, and intelligent work is to be continued 
out of class. WTiat each pupil actually does must ie regarded as 
indeterminate, A mechanical requirement imposed by the school 
has not secured a productive form of home study from those pupils 
who should devote themselves most arduously to the task. It should 
be clear that the motives for home study in the plan of directed 
study grow out of the activities of the class period. To illustrate, 
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a set of exercises in mathematics or science, a topic problem in 
history, a section for translation, may be entered upon by the class 
— all working forward under guidance, with or without class dis- 
cussion, and each pupil making such progress as he can toward 
attainable and definite objectives set forth from time to time. The 
compipsition in English courses may be started in class, the material 
for a certain type of story assembled and perhaps organized or 
even reduced by a few pupils to the finished product. Out of the 
activities of pupils working forward with prospective intention and 
arriving at different levels of attainment, the problem of home 
study emerges as a distinctively individual problem. Its indeter- 
minate character is frankly recognized, and attention is directed 
to meeting the situation in terms of individual needs. 

25. A New Pupil Attitude Toward School Work, College 
Senior Included. If, as alleged, directed study operates to en- 
courage individual initiative and to promote growth in self -directive 
capacity, whatever practice tends to develop substantial 'encour- 
agers’ to excellence should receive careful consideration. The new 
teacher, as director of activity and provoker of thought — ^not in- 
frequently the consulting expert — must know how to use judicious 
praise. Boys and girls of high-school age respond admirably to 
‘temptations to excellence' in all sorts of work and exercise. While 
a superficial examination of pupils may lead to the belief that they 
have little concern for good work, a deeper analysis of their attitude 
reveals a splendid regard for the best things, intellectual and 
moral. Moreover, they are lovers of work. The apparent indif- 
ference of many pupils is due, in part no doubt, to a mechanical 
and traditional procedure which fails to make school work real and 
vital to them. They have interests often in out-of -school work in 
which they display excellent qualities of energizing and of responsi- 
bility. The cultivation of intellectual interests and personal re- 
sponsibility in pupils is one of the artistic functions of the good 
teacher. High-grade work is appreciated. The pupil who does 
a conspicuous bit of work should be rewarded. In the wholesome 
rivalries created in working forward, explicit attention should be 
directed to ways of giving recognition to pupils who by their work 
merit particular praise. It may be abundantly sufficient to hfi.ve 
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the simplest word of approval from a superb teacher such as 
exactly/^ ^^yos/’ ‘^well done/’ in comment upon a fine piece of 
work. Genuine commendation given at opportune times, is ex- 
tremely important in contributing to the development of whole- 
some attitudes toward school work. Judicious praise should not 
be denied the pupil of mediocre ability; earnest effort should be 
commended with frankness and sincerity. 

Something more than casual remark of this sort may be sound 
in practice. It is not mere fiction to argue that boys and girls may 
be impressed with the idea that it is a privilege to appear before 
the class to present a fine piece of work. Bearing in mind that the 
essence of directed study is the conception that the class period is 
a time for work, and that every pupil is to be engaged the entire 
period in fruitful activity, it requires no argument to show that the 
individual who is given the opportunity of occupying the center 
of attention should not waste the valuable time of his class. Pupils 
are capable of appreciating the advantages of application in this 
type of class period. A high level of merit is attained when pupils 
become impatient in being required to put aside their work to listen 
to the presentation of a shoddy piece of work or to an uninteresting 
recitation. Every subject offers frequent opportunities for the con- 
sideration of the worthy achievements of pupils — ^when, for exam- 
ple, the teacher says: “Here is an excellent theme: it is good 
enough to be read to the class: let us have it read.” A difficult 
problem in science or mathematics has been mastered and the 
teacher calls for its presentation to the class. It may be an original 
exercise not included in the required work of the course. After 
careful study a pupil may be able to render in good English a selec- 
tion from a foreign language study. Reports of various sorts in 
connection with school work may be given with a view to encourag- 
ing and rewarding pupils. Projects in the constructive arts may 
be used for purposes of stimulating interest in fine workmanship. 
Special attention to matters of this nature serves to promote a feel- 
ing of pride in good work. The opportunity to present to one’s 
class a special piece of work on the basis of conceiving such practice 
as a kind of dignified rewarding is regarded a stimulus to challenge 
of the best type. This procedure applies with peculiar force to the 
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college senior participating in the work of the class. He, too, 
must be impressed with the importance of making a conspicuous 
record in actual work of the course in which he is competing with 
pupils. 

The directed-study period is devoted mainly to those activities 
which call constantly for individual application. Any pupil of 
the group, the teacher, or the college senior, who undertakes to hold 
the attention of the class, or better, direct attention to profitable 
ends, must have something to say, an effective way of presenting it, 
and most of all a genuine desire to do so. These are attainable 
objectives; they are worth cultivating; the accomplishment of them 
gives new directions to classroom activity. When it is realized that 
a working definition of the laboratory idea focuses attention upon 
producing results in the class period, and further that pupils are 
rated on what they produce, the value of each working period will 
be appreciated. The importance of demonstrating to the class, 
ability to go forward is readily seen. No one in the group is per- 
mitted to consume the valuable time of others in unprofitable dis- 
cussion. This point of view is capable of large development. 
Pupils are quick to catch the spirit of the new departure and with 
a little encouragement will find ways of expressing disapproval of 
faulty work. An indifferent pupil must face social criticism. He 
can be told frankly that the time of the class is altogether too val- 
uable to listen to a careless and thoughtless presentation or discus- 
sion. By contrast, such a pupil may be brought to a keen sense of 
his level of energizing. No ^‘perfection’’ standard is set up. The 
nature of the subject matter and the procedure may be such that 
practically no pupil need fail to rise, now and again, to a level of 
legitimate social approval. This statement may seem entirely too 
optimistic. But when the fact is realized that many of the failures 
in the high school are among those who make no serious attempt 
to prepare lessons, and thereupon get little out of the recitation, it 
must be clear that systematic directed study each day is in itself 
reasonable assurance of substantial improvement. 

26. Preparing the Wa/y for Appearance of the College Senior 
in Teaching RSle, Occasionally, a pupil of proved ability may be 
given recognition of extraordinary sort. He may be permitted to 
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assist tlie teaclier in checking results or in presiding over the class 
during a discussion, acting as referee or even at times directing 
the work. This is a dignified position, and, if properly managed, 
it can he made to contribute to the development of qualities of 
leadership, responsibility, and self-control. It is a practice, too, 
which gives the teacher an opportunity to become one of the group 
by taking his place with the pupils. Eesponsibility for the conduct 
of the work of the class is thus shared by the pupils. The elements 
of leadership are recognized and, in accord with the spirit of 
democracy, those fit to lead are given a chance to emerge out of the 
class group. The school is made a realistic institution. Mutual 
helpfulness is encouraged. The ^pedestaled ^ teacher, sitting aloof 
and apart, is eliminated. Personal responsibility is cultivated. 
Much that appears in the institutional school room — questions of 
formal class management and matters of conventional methods — 
either disappear or become less than secondary essentials. The 
procedure which definitely rewards pupils who excel by enlisting 
their energies on the basis of mutually shared interests tends to 
promote cooperative thinking and doing. The so-called ‘‘socialized 
recitation’’ is a recognition of this principle. The teacher, at no 
time, is relieved of full responsibility for the proper direction and 
control of the class. There are, however, many fruitful ways of 
exercising this responsibility. In fact, its highest expression is 
attained when the student becomes fuUy self-directive and re- 
sponsible. Gradually the teacher is to make himself less necessary 
to the student. In approaching a limit in this direction, it would 
seem logical to suppose that exercise in self-direction and the cul- 
tivation of individual responsibility should receive attention in 
the high school. The responsible, self-active person is not de- 
veloped by being told to go off by himself, practice self-control, culti- 
vate responsibility and develop capacity for anticipated leadership. 

27. Becogniiion of Principles of Social Psychology, We can 
not set the pupil off and talk about his mental machinery. Social 
psychology means, literally, that personality is quite as much a 
function of one’s neighbors’ activities as one’s own brain. The 
philospphy of pragmatism has been at work in education long be- 
fore it became an ism. It is expressed in terms of ‘problems’ and 
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'self-activity/ The final court of appeal in all t hinkin g is value 
in a social world. All subjects of the school curriculum are in 
reality a series of social problems. Their history goes back to this 
social aspect, which in the wider sense is the practical. Subject 
matter conceived as finished and therefore static, because ap- 
proached as ready-made knowledge, gives the individual no share 
in working out ideals, whereas the view of an evolving world — ^the 
constructive idea in education under which subject matter is con- 
ceived as fiuid, is suggestive of the social standpoint. Each indi- 
vidual is to have a voice in shaping content and in working out 
the development of new forms and laws. The curriculum has no 
meaning except in terms of the active agent. The pupil is a botan- 
izing or geologizing being. So it is in all subjects of the curriculum. 
The process is a developing one. Opposed to this conception of 
growth and self-expression is the doctrine of a fixed order, imposed 
by some authority, under which the individual is expected to help 
in a mechanical way in the execution of a pattern or formula. The 
conventional type of education which trains children to docility and 
unthinking obedience, regardless of where they lead, is not suited 
to a democratic society in which responsibilty for the conduct of 
government and institutions rests on every member of society. 
The high school must develop active qualities of initiative and inde- 
pendence for the great majority of citizens. The fact that needs 
to be emphasized is that any kind of freedom worthy of the name 
must be bought at a price; it is the price of discipline. For all 
who escape the death of attainment there is no real freedom, iutel- 
lectual or moral, at a price lower in the scale of human values than 
discipline. Increasing power in self-discipline is the vital point 
in the cultivation of a feeling of responsbility. Pupils who simply 
take orders, who do things simply because they are told to, receiving 
no practice in acting and thinking for themselves, are not being 
adequately prepared for a self-directing and responsible life. The 
direeted-study group as described in this report provides many op- 
portunities for the individual pupil and the college senior to par- 
ticipate in the direction and control of the work of the class. Each 
person is regarded as an active agent, sharing in various ways 
responsibility for the development of the subject in hand. 
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The probabilities are that there would be no marked dissent 
from the general thesis of pragmatism and self-expression in so far 
as a statement of principles is concerned. There is valid ground 
for the contention that education should increasingly develop the 
responsible person. A democratic society reQuires, first of all, an 
individual trained to estimate his own powers and limitations. He 
must become a good judge of his own opportunities. On the 
theoretical side, at least, there is substantial agreement that that 
discipline is best that comes “from the pupil’s effort to follow up 
from premise to conclusion something which mightily interests him 
because of its worthy purpose.” In making provision for greater 
flexibility in the conduct of the class period and in deformalizing 
the usual recitation procedure, the rigor of discipline and the in- 
sistence upon accuracy of scholarship need not be diminished; in 
point of fact, a more productive form of application is readily per- 
ceived, increasing as the value of attainment is determined more 
and more by a “quality of mind that has acted through its own 
initiative” under the social stimulus of a working group. 

Apprehension that directed study telescopes accuracy of in- 
formation, discipline, and memorizing is not well founded. An 
accurate accounting of the pupil’s efforts is not omitted. It is 
active and purposeful memorizing that is emphasized. Testing 
through using facts and principles in meeting new situations and 
problems is deemed more important than a mere rehearsal of sub- 
ject matter, the main purpose of which is to determine what the 
pupil knows or to ascertain how well an assignment has been mas- 
tered. The fear that pupils will not be held to account for work 
required of them is largely imaginary. There is no escaping re- 
sponsibility. Every class period is a time of testing. The pupil 
is required to furnish tangible evidence of ability to go forward by 
making use of whatever facts and principles are essential to ade- 
quate handling of new situations. Moreover, definite checking of 
any kind of assignment of work is germane to the new departure. 
What may be denominated as the ‘discussion method’ constitutes 
an important part of the development of subject material. No 
•arbitrary fractional part of the class period should be set apart 
for any one unvarying practice. In aU subjects definite cores of 
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interests may be organized. After a careful study lias been made 
of some topic in which problems are raised, and data examined and 
organized, the results of several hours of work may be presented 
in class through the discussion method, rapid questioning, debate 
or topic presentation. Here, again, the point is urged that directed 
study should precede discussion in order that material may be or- 
ganized in comprehensive units of subject matter. The aim is to 
have pupils work out certain principles, bringing together data of 
adequate and vital sort for discussion, thereby furnishing a basis 
for a profitable and effective presentation. The importance of ac- 
curate information is emphasized in the effective manipulation of 
questioning, presentation, and argument. Pupils are impressed 
with the value of preparation in meeting a challenge. Their ideas 
are chastened when thrown into the crucible of discussion. Such 
testing need not be conducted every day. There is no rigid for- 
malism to be observed. Any procedure that encourages a mechan- 
ical conformity to certain devices should be condemned. Going 
through the motions of teaching, repeating a Mnd of ritual of edu- 
cation, is stupid performance. The fundamental conception of 
directed study is its indeterminate character in respect to external 
and quantitative matters. This view is frankly expressed because 
education deals with individuals. The mythical ‘average pupil’ 
must be discarded along with the static conception of subject matter. 
Teaching must remain inventive aU the way. The general direction 
must be determined. It is not the road that determines the city, 
but rather the city that fixes the general direction of the road. The 
character of the road depends upon conditions that must be met. 
The alternatives are, as a rule, matters of judgment to be exercised 
as the road is being constructed. At all events teaching that ap- 
proximates the ideal of a professional undertaking imposes upon 
the teacher the obligations that belong to the artist. The effect of 
one’s efforts must be evaluated in terms of the results produced, 
not by conventional standards or ready-made devices. 

28. The Pupil, the Educative Unit, The movement to or- 
ganize educational procedure on a social basis does not imply any 
form ,of social organization that leads to stratification of pupils. 
An unobstructed opportunity must be safeguarded to every nor- 
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mally constituted adolescent. The insidious forms of caste which 
would in any way socially predetermine the status of any group of 
American youth must be kicked out of our public schools and kept 
out forever. The attractive arguments of a material efficiency must 
be scrutinized with a searching of the underlying principles which 
have guided American educators in the development of our educa- 
tional ideals and practices. In the large high school the attempt 
to classify pupils in a given subject according to ability is some- 
times made. Obviously this can not be done in the small school, how- 
ever desirable such practice may appear to be. The accelerant- 
group idea is an attractive theory. Under collective teaching and 
the recitation system pupils in a given subject differentiate rapidly 
into two or more rather clearly defined static groups. The imme- 
diate temptation is to classify pupils under conventional labels, as 
bright, less bright, and dull pupils. The effect of such classifica- 
tion upon pupil and teacher is not althogether wholesome, although 
it may seem to be an efficient method. The C pupil, once labelled, 
is usually a discouraged pupil. Moreover, any group or section of 
pupils must within itself inevitably develop wide ranges of differ- 
ences. Logically, the scheme of classification can not be made a 
success with a division of classes only into accelerant and ordinary 
sections. The advantages are at best only relative. Any classifi- 
cation presents the old problem of individual differences. 

With the pupil, and not the class, as the educative unit, the 
argument for classification is not so obvious. The pupil has no 
static position in his group, when teaching concerns itself with 
directing activity by creating situations to which pupils and teacher 
react under a problem-solving procedure. Bach pupil has the op- 
portunity of working up to his best. No one of the top third is 
limited by the presence of a pupil perchance in the bottom third. 
The fact that one pupil solves fifty exercises in algebra while 
another solves only ten, both working under the same organizing 
principle, does not support the view that these two pupils should be 
separated. The main point is to have each working up to his best 
ability. The indeterminate assignment idea must find a practical 
application in this new type of classroom work. The problem does 
not consist in fixing a minimal content for the class as a whole, but 
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rather in developing clear perspective which, sets no upper limit for 
any pupil. The adequate teacher needs to think of extending the 
scope of initiative. The problem becomes increasingly one of find- 
ing abundant raw material to meet the challenge and needs of pupfls 
at work. Wide use is made of supplementary texts and library, to- 
gether with laboratory material and original problems and ques- 
tions. The heart of supervised study lies in making the class period 
productive for every pupil. This end can be attained by having 
each pupil work up to his maximum throughout the class period. 
The recitation system develops a receptive pupil : one who spends 
the hour in listening, absorbing, paying attention. The plan of 
directing study keeps each pupil at the ‘‘fork of the road’’ with 
a problem or question to be worked out. Each pupil is using in- 
formation, principles, knowledge, in thinking his way through ex- 
ercises of one sort and another, or in constructing a story, theme, 
or report. It is to be expected that pupils should work at different 
rates. One commits ninety lines while another in the same class 
commits fifteen lines ; one translates fifty lines while another trans- 
lates twenty lines ; one writes a half-dozen stories while another is 
struggling to turn off one, etc.; and who, after all, does the best? 
Is it not a question of each measuring himself against his own 
record? The problem for the adequate teacher is to direct activity. 
Boys and girls become competent assistants in the proper direction 
of energy just as soon as the repressive measures of collective teach- 
ing are removed. 

The pupil as the educative unit does not imply that the ideal 
situation would be to have a teacher for every pupil. On the con- 
trary, the large class can be handled more productively under di- 
rected study than under the recitation system. The conclusion that 
the pupil is singled out and thought of in isolation is a gratuitous 
misapprehension of the essential principles of supervised study. 
Under the recitation system the pupil is thus singled out. The aver- 
age time for each pupil before the class in the role of reciting is 
about two minutes a day, whereas in fruitfully directed activity 
every pupil in the class is working up to his maximal capacity. 
The socialized recitation partially describes the new departure. 
How to secure full participation of all members of the class is the 
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central problem in directing study. Discussion is essential. In- 
stead of reciting a common assignment — a minimal essential content 
— ^profitable discussion is promoted when each pupil has worked out 
something of his own to contribute. The pupil in the bottom third 
should be given an opportunity to contribute something which his 
superiors have not done. In developing a new principle as a tool 
for further thinking and use on raw material, all pupils are engaged 
in a common enterprise. No time is wasted in mere reciting ready- 
made answers to ready-made questions. 

The 'set-lesson’ assignment fixes the upper limit by definite 
specification. The question is seldom raised; How much more 
could the upper third of the class accomplish under direction and 
stimulus in teaching and procedure the aim of which is to develop 
maximal power? G-iving extra credit for additional work beyond 
a minimal assignment for all is a recognition of the need of making 
provision for the more capable pupil. The indeterminate assign- 
ment idea aims to assist each pupil to organize his working powers 
up to his best. 

The contention that some ten per cent of the pupils in our upper 
grades and high school are supernormal and, on that account, should 
be segregated and given opportunity for unusual acceleration is an 
attractive theory, but hardly adequate as a solution of practical 
educational problems. The difficulty of caring for such pupils in 
the small schools is at once obvious. The means of determining who 
belong to a supernormal group would be crude at best. Moreover, 
the 45 pupils of every 50 remaining after the 10 percent are segre- 
gated present the original problem of individual differences. At 
the top there would be emerging another group of supernormal 
persons, raising again the same situation calling for segregation. 
The process would be repeated in each attempt at sorting. 

With a teaching procedure which places the emphasis upon 
directed study, work is initiated in the classroom and continued 
outside as u n fi ni shed business. No upper limit is set for any pupil. 
The assignment may be just as delate under an indeterminate 
plan as it is under a set-lesson plan with so many lines, exercises, 
pages, for all alike in home study. 

The attempt to operate a system which aims to have the capable 
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pupils in a class do an extra amount of work, receiving additional 
credit therefor, does not seem to be adequate. Some essential fac- 
tors in the learning process are disregarded, particularly the ele- 
ment of cumulative power. The ^fine points’ of the game are 
mastered unevenly. For example, in geometry one pupil may find 
the subject confusing at first, yet within six or eight weeks he may 
develop clear thinking and excellent form, while another may find 
his experience quite the opposite. It is difBLcult, too, to give proper 
weight to effort. One pupil may expend as much time and energy 
in committing 15 lines as another in committing 150 lines. It is 
perfectly easy to measure the results of these two performances 
if mere counting of lines as units is all that is required. Only 
clerical ability is needed in arriving at a conclusion. Variable 
credit for mastery of different amounts of subject matter in a given 
course encourage a formal, mechanical evaluation of effort. 

The supernormal person presents a totally different problem 
from that of the defective child. Segregation of the latter for 
special educational treatment is a justifiable practice and meets 
with social approval. The welfare of the child is thereby con- 
served and the school is relieved of a serious handicap. The deter- 
mination of the defective child is by no means a simple procedure 
except in the more aggravated cases. When the border line is ap- 
proached, grave difficulties are encountered, not the least of which 
is a social consideration. The selection of supernormal pupils and 
their segregation can hardly be regarded as comparable to this sit- 
uation. Their presence in a class group is in every way helpful, or at 
least can be made helpful to the other members of the class. As- 
suming that supernormality is a permanently fixed quality and that 
means are available for its discovery, the desirability of segregation 
of the top 10 percent of the pupils of a school system is not readily 
conceded. There is in such a scheme a kind of pedagogical predes- 
tination which runs counter to our conceptions of democratic edu- 
cation. The practical situation, however, is much simpler. There 
is no line separating the normal from the supernormal. Genius 
and marked ability are not disclosed unerringly at any particular 
age. Education is supposed to effect changes in the persons brought 
under its procedure. The conceptions of self-realization and of 
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emerging powers and of growth, in personal initiative are germane 
to thie ideals and practical outcomes of secondary education. In 
other words, supernormality is not a static quality, but rather a 
functional aspect of growth. In so far as the school is concerned 
in the process of building the person, this quality may be regarded 
as one of the possible outcomes of education. 

This phase of our study may be carried into any high school. 
Groups of pupils are found who are selected with respect to curri- 
culum interests, advancement, ability to carry successfully certain 
courses of instruction. A given class group presents its various 
problems relating to the individuals composing the group. No 
reliable data can be had by which to forecast with any degree of 
exactness the relative positions which these individuals will take 
in the course from time to time. No one in the class is predestined 
to a certain measure of success in geometry, history, physics, 
English, etc. 

Each pupil is to have every possible opportunity to develop 
his maximal powers. Differences are inevitable. No two persons 
are conceived to be equal in working capacity, ability, and interest. 
The requirement seems clear; it is that the school shall provide 
equal opportunity for growth and progress, by developing a pro- 
cedure in which each individual, treated as a person, may go for- 
ward at his own best rate. Instead, therefore, of segregation or 
division according to some standard which seeks to classify prior 
to a testing out in a course or grade, i, e., by imposing a separation 
on the basis of any sort of educational, social, or mental predestina- 
tion of pupils, the principles of education in American society 
would seem to specify that our public secondary school shall deal 
with such groups as we find under normal conditions of promotion 
and sectioning into the various courses of instruction, and there- 
upon discover ways and means of directing activity in a manner 
that will assist each pupil to realize his best. This common prin- 
ciple is based upon differences in capacity. At once, it is recognized 
that uniform progress is impossible. The differences in capacity, 
in skill, in organizing power should become progressively greater 
rather than less, m the development of a course. 

It has been shown in the manipulative skills of certain occu- 
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pations tliat individuals not only differ widely in ability to turn 
out units of work, but that under scientific methods applied to 
business all are capable of improvement, and that the percentage 
of improvement increases as one advances up the scale. That is 
to say, the man who can turn out 10 units of work in a given time 
is capable of increasing his efficiency at a higher percentage rate 
than the man who under similar conditions can turn out 8 units 
of work. The inference drawn from this illustration is that in 
school work we should expect to find even greater variation under 
methods of learning which aim to develop each individual accord- 
ing to his capacity to improve and to advance. This is one of the 
essential reasons for the contrast which is being urged between a 
set-lesson assignment procedure and the indeterminate-assignment 
plan. 

In support of this view it is further maintained that a quanti- 
tative outlook upon subject matter in terms of the current con- 
ceptions of minimal essential-content ideas falls short of a pro- 
ductive analysis of a sound educational procedure. Once it is rec- 
ognized that any group of pupils under classroom conditions is 
composed of persons, not ^ cases,’ and that each person is a potential 
candidate for a position in his group higher or lower than any one 
position temporarily assigned to him, then it would appear that 
that classroom procedure is on the whole best which promises large 
flexibility and possibilities for personal initiative and maximal in- 
dividual progress. The customary differentiation in school marks is 
intended to indicate differences of this sort. These marks are 
mainly qualitative, yet it is not impossible to show that they are 
a quantitative estimate of the pupil’s achievement and progress. 

29. Summarizing Statement of Recitation System and Direc* 
ted Study. It is maintained, therefore, that the practice of reciting 
facts and principles may be redirected very materially without im- 
pairing scholarship. To be concrete, it is not deemed essential that 
recitations should be conducted five days a week in any subject. 
With the new procedure, fruitfully directed, comparatively little of 
the old practice of reciting lessons will be retained. The corrective 
to any practice that would seem to lead to indefinite and irrespon- 
sible procedure lies in the fact that the pupil is required to furnish 
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reliable evidence of ability to cope with, the problem or question 
set for tbe class. He must convince the teacher that he can use 
essential information in a forward moving process of thinking. As 
much time as seems desirable may be devoted to fixing, temporarily, 
facts which are to be employed in the solution of a new problem. 
Directed study seeks to avoid making a fetish of mere repetition 
of another's conclusions. The delivering of parcels of knowledge 
as they were received is not thought to be profitable. The fault 
of cramming will continue just so long as the reproduction of ready- 
made knowledge is emphasized. The complaint that our pupils do 
not know anything will continue to be made just so long as a mem- 
orizing school is fostered. Too much valuable time is wasted in 
the testing of ignorance under the recitation system. It is alleged 
that ‘Hhe capacity of the human mind to resist the introduction of 
knowledge can not be over estimated." Scholarship, in the sense of 
accredited information, is suffering lamentably.^ The practical 
question turns upon a defense of our educational system on some 
other ground or in a substantial modification of classroom proced- 
ure. The latter alternative seems probable. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a radical constructive departure, that in no conceivable 
manner can destroy anything good in the prevailing practice, is 
clearly defensible. The plan of directed study is easily adminis- 
tered, externally. The recitation period of whatever length can be 
utilized for the new procedure. In other words, no complicated re- 
organization is necessary. The redirection of classroom activities 
can be begun at once. 

30. TJie Indeterminate Assignment Idea, A striking fact is 

Complete statistics wMeli would tell us how many of all the pupils 
who study Latin, algebra, and geometry fail to master them do not exist. But 
we know that a large percentage of the better students of these subjects try the 
college entrance examinations, and that for these examinations many receive 
special drill in addition to re^lar teaching. Now in the examinations held by 
the College Entrance Board in 1915, 76.6% of the candidates failed to make 
even a mark of 60 in Cicero; 75% failed to make a mark of 60% in the first 
six books of Virgil, every line of which they had presumably re-read; 69.7% 
of those examined from quadratics on failed to make as much as 60%; 42.4% 
failed to make 60% in plane geometry. What would the record be if all who 
studied these subjects were thus examined by an impartial outside bodyt^^ 
Elexner, The Modern School, p. 6. See also an article by the same author in 
the Atlmtio Monthly, April, 1917. 
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broTiglit out in comparing the work and attitude of pupils under 
the old and the new procedure. In the formal assignment of so 
many exercises or pages for aU alike no account is taken of indi- 
vidual differences. Either one of two extremes is likely to appear : 
an assignment far too difficult for the lowest third of the class or 
very much below the potential level of the upper third of the class. 
It would be difficult to determine which is the greater evil. Dis- 
couraged and confused pupils are a sad lot indeed, yet indifferent 
energizing by capable pupils can not be defended on any grounds. 
The nature of the assignment problem bears directly upon this 
situation. 

Any set assignment is in reality indeterminate. Like amounts 
of effort or power do not follow as a result of a uniform assignment. 
If a given number of problems or exercises in mathematics is as- 
signed for preparation, pupils destroy automatically all appear- 
ances of uniformity. A class group is made up of individuals. Some 
of them solve three or four exercises while others solve eight or ten. 
Results are variable. In history, English, science, etc., in which 
a limited number of pages may be made the basis of the assign- 
ment, it is exceedingly difficult to secure uniformity. All pupils 
of the class may read the required number of pages with only the 
slightest degree of correlation of results as revealed in testing for 
information, organization, ideas. Class instruction fails, as it 
should, to reduce all pupils of a given course to a uniform level. 

In view of these facts of variability, the teacher who frankly 
sets out to develop a procedure based upon the indeterminate as- 
signment idea recognizes at once the problem of individual instruc- 
tion and the principles of individual differences. No effort is made 
to secure uniformity of results. The important issue is the devel- 
opment of the individual. The agencies of the classroom are made 
to contribute to this end. It does not follow that the common ele- 
ments of instruction are to be set aside. On the contrary, the forces 
of social direction in teaching are constantly aligned to foster in- 
dividual initiative and personal growth. 

31. Minimal Essential Content: Oljections to the Movement. 
The minimal essential content idea is linked up with the question 
of the selection of subject matter appropriate for instructional pur- 
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poses and is associated with, the uniform-assignment system. A 
certain amount of material, it is held, shall be arranged for each 
course — an irreducible minimum which each pupil in the course 
shall master in order that credit may be earned. This minimum 
is expressed in terms of facts, information, knowledge — ^the con- 
ception being mainly that of the number of things included- Non- 
essential matter is eliminated. Frequently it is asserted that ob- 
solete material should be discarded. Include only that which has 
practical significance, it is urged. This discussion has led to a 
serious attempt to organize courses of instruction with reference 
to certain concrete objectives, particularly those of a vocational 
nature. The movement has proved valuable in so far as a better 
type of organization of courses has been developed than prevailed 
under the influence of a barren recitation of isolated facts. The 
main point, however, has not been raised; it is — ^for whom shall a 
minimal essential content be provided? If it is intended to pro- 
vide just enough material to meet the needs of the pupils of 
average ability, then it is obviously inadequate, not only for those 
above, but also for those below the average. In testing for a cer- 
tain school achievement, if it can be measured, an array of results 
is found to conform to the normal curve of distribution, provided 
enough cases are taken and the unit of difference selected is such 
as to secure the general form of distribution. The assumption that 
pupils are distributed by nature according to some fixed standard 
is a strong temptation to classify them to fit the standard, prior 
to a trial in a given course of study or in a part of the course. The 
class group is composed of individuals ; while it is essentially cor- 
rect that an actuarial accounting would lead to the conclusion that 
out of a thousand pupils of a given grade or course, a definite pre- 
diction could be made as to the number of pupils who would fall 
in each tertile (or smaller division), yet when it comes to selecting 
the particular individual who wiQ be found in a certain position 
at some subsequent time, it is clearly an impossibility. Each per- 
son of normal capacity is a potential candidate for a relative posi- 
tion within a given group other than the one occupied at a given 
time. The minimal essential content requirement does not seem 
valid even for a selected individual, mainly for the reason that in 
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the conception of education as direction for self-expression a static 
view of either subject matter or the pupil is wholly inadequate. 
The amount of subject matter can not be arbitrarily selected and 
limited if the principles of self-direction and personal initiative 
are to guide practice. This outlook is pertinent, not only in think- 
ing of the needs of pupils, but also in considering the qualities of 
teachers, no two of whom should be required to handle identical 
material in teaching the same subject. It will doubtless be readily 
conceded that flexibility is desirable and probably argued that am- 
ple provision is made in the use of supplementary material. The 
problem of persuading the capable pupil that he should accomplish 
more than the minimal requirement is at once apparent. No satis- 
factory plan has been devised to meet this problem under the uni- 
form-assignment practice with the emphasis upon the quantitative 
outlook upon subject matter. 

32. Gripping Subject Matter and Procedure under Organiz- 
ing Principles, The indeterminate assignment idea lies at the very 
center of directed study as interpreted in this report. The aim is 
to substitute organizing principles for set lesson assignments. ‘^The 
business of secondary education is to raise aU subjects which it 
touches to the plane of science by bringing all into the point of 
view of organizing principles, says E. E. Brown. The implication 
in this statement is that teaching shall be redirected in terms of the 
essential modes of thinking and ways of organizing subject matter. 
Facts, conclusions, information are just so much data to be used in 
a problem-solving situation, in an organizing movement, in a de- 
veloping situation. In geometry, for example, all of the pupils 
need to use such mathematical concepts as congruency of figures, 
parallelism, triangle, similarity of figures, etc. The amount and 
kind of material arrayed under appropriate headings may be re- 
garded as subordinate to an understanding of the meaning and use 
of these organizing principles. In the development of one or more 
of these principles some pupils are able to solve eight to ten exer- 
cises while others in the same class can solve only two or three 
exercises. By shifting the emphasis from the uniform or set lesson, 
in terms of so many exercises, pages, or definitions, to those prin- 
ciples which are in a real sense inclusive, and also a means of 
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organizing one ’s thinking, a genuine redirection of effort is effected. 
It is still true that the number of exercises mastered indicates fairly 
accurately the ability of the pupil. But attention is constantly 
directed toward the mastery of certain principles through mastery 
and organization of objective data, rather than the reciting of a 
conventional assignment. The important consideration is ability 
to think and use congruency of figures, parallelism, etc., in many 
different situations- At once a real challenge is offered. The work 
of the class period carried forward under fruitfully directed study 
is a constant stimulus to each pupil to turn out such results as will 
disclose to fellow pupils and teacher, ability to grip a principle or 
way of thinking and to use it on new data. Bach pupil is deter- 
mining for himself a minimal essential content which becomes 
increasingly a measure of his ability to comprehend the principles 
involved. The organizing principles constitute the common ground 
upon which class discussion is based. Some organizing movement 
is selected as a unifying core. It may be a certain kind of story 
with a general structure developed to give pupils a means of con- 
structing their written work in English, Under this organizing 
procedure one pupil may write four or five good stories while an- 
other writes only one or two. The opportunity for profitable class 
discussion is improved by a diversity of attainment. It is not essen- 
tial that all pupils shall have examined precisely the same data. 
The main point is to make sure that all pupils of the group shall 
have been working toward certain common objectives and shall 
have gained some adequate idea of the means by which these ob- 
jectives are to be reached. Then, before profitable discussion can 
be had, the pupils should have done some real work on the principle 
or topic which is to be discussed. At these frequent times of vital 
discussion, when ideas are thrown into the crucible to become chast- 
ened, much emphasis should be given to generalizing knowledge,^ 
making applications and developing cross connections. 

In connecting up these principles with a study and organiza- 
tion of courses suitable for secondary education, one must conceive 
subject matter as material to be used in the working out of or- 
ganizing principles, rather than as so much ready-made laiowledge, 

^See C. H. Judd. Psychology of HighrBchool Subjects, Chapter XVTI. 
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highly organized, only to be memorized or accepted, absorbed and 
recited. Each main field of secondary education illustrates some 
fundamental way or method of viewing or thinMng some aspect of 
life or the world. There is the mathematical way of looking at the 
world. Physics is a method of dealing with phenomena. History 
presents a means of interpreting social forces. Composition and 
literature make use of certain principles of structure and modes 
of thinking on the constructive side as well as in the development 
of appreciation. The languages (the vessels in which ^ culture^ re- 
poses) are concerned, among other things, with developing an 
analytical attitude towards one’s vernacular, and the emphasis 
should be in the power to use, rather than to learn them. Manual 
arts and the fine arts make use of construtive principles and seek 
to express ways of thinking in concrete objective form. It is par- 
ticularly important that a course of instruction should be made a 
means of positive and substantial growth in that line for which it 
is adapted. 

The conception that one stage and type of education should be 
designed essentially as preparation for a subsequent course or level 
of education no longer occupies the center of the field of attention 
as in former years. There stiU remains, however, the problem of 
sequential arrangement of courses in working out both the rela- 
tions between one stage of education and another and also the con- 
nections within fairly well defined curriculum planning. Never- 
theless, the essential claims for any course of instruction at any 
time must be found in its intrinsic values. The traditional “three 
E’s” are not to be justified mainly in terms of preparatory values, 
but rather because of the fact that they are essentially and pe- 
culiarly the three fundamental social arts and constitute in them- 
selves the elements of a sound and justifiable procedure. The point 
of emphasis is that no study can be defended merely on the ground 
that it affords a means of getting ready to do something, although 
it is perfectly clear that some studies are utilized m,ore fully than 
others in a sequence of development. Even in this regard, how- 
ever, it must be evident that the present tendency is toward content 
values in education. Coming back now to the underlying concep- 
tion of subject matter as material to be ufilized in organizing in- 
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teUigence and in directing tlie effort of tlie learner and by shifting 
the emphasis to the perception of principles, ways, methods of 
thinking, constructing, appreciating whatever subject matter is em- 
ployed, it would seem possible to redirect classroom activity in 
accordance with this outlook. In every class there are first of all 
pupils of unequal ability. If the thesis presented above is correct, 
these differences may be expected to be increased rather than di- 
minished. There would seem to be valid reasons from the side of 
the subject matter of a course to allow, if not to cultivate, a dis- 
position to cover a wide range of material, so long as it bears upon 
some principle of the course which is being developed, and further 
so long as the material selected is not over-technical — although in 
secondary education there is very little danger of confusion in this 
respect. In fact, almost any principle, any comprehensive organiz- 
ing principle, of any subject can be handled from many angles. A 
class group composd of pupils (of varying abilities), college seniors 
(present for a part of the year or semester) and staff teacher, such 
as the Wisconsin High School illustrates, may all work together 
upon a given topic, and no one of the group needs to feel limited 
in the presentation of any relevant material. If the situation calls 
for the writing of a certain kind of story in English, each one, in- 
cluding college senior and staff teacher, have an opportunity to put 
into the situation the best thinking and apply the highest art he 
is able to command. In like manner, if it is a principle in physics, 
no one of the group is likely to possess a knowledge of the subject 
in hand of so superior character as to make any clear-cut contri- 
bution to the discussion of it a confusing matter to the weakest 
member of the class. Practically every subject in the secondary 
school curriculum is capable of being handled in many productive 
ways, capable of being seen at different levels. A number of per- 
sons, grouped as a class, may therefore engage in a study with the 
greatest profit to all. All learn to think certain principles j some 
go much farther than others. AVL may make use of certain ways 
or modes of thinking; each is permitted to go as far as he can in 
application, in clear thinking, etc. No upper limit is set for any 
one in the group. The poorest one in the class is allowed to share 
the interests and work of the best ; and it should be recalled again 
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and again that the poorest one is never to be regarded as a per- 
manently static person in his position in the group. 

No final classification of pupils in one category or another is 
conceivable in a school which emphasizes self -activity and the power 
to use knowledge. The tendency to classify pupils under conven- 
tional labels is a habit of the pedagog. The C pupil, constantly 
reminded of his status, soon comes to an unchallenged acceptance 
of his position. Rigid classification acts as a discourager to many 
pupils. It is extremely doubtful whether or not the effect upon the 
more fortunate ones is wholesome. A false sense of superiority is 
inevitable in any predetermined selection. By adopting the prin- 
ciples of self-activity and personal initiative and by directing ac- 
tion inereasiagly toward self-realizaton, it is highly probable that 
the number of pupils who will be able to achieve some distinction 
in a class will be materially increased. At aU events, it will he 
discovered that a final classification is impossible. 

The life of the class may he found in the variety of subject 
matter and experimentation. Those who do most in the course 
profit thereby and detract nothing from the work of the lowest 
third of the class; in fact, the work of the highest third, carried 
forward on a plane commensurate with their ability, contributes 
positively to the improvement of the poorest members of the class. 
It seems important and valid also to think of each main field of 
secondary education as presenting progressively more complex as- 
pects into many of which pupils of the high school are able to enter 
with far greater success than we have usually supposed, and fur- 
thermore, that, in a working class group, any provision which aims 
to present and develop progressivdy higher levels of handling a 
subject, well within the capacity of a part of the class, should be 
welcomed. Such is the aim conceived in working out the indetermi- 
nate-assignment idea. 

33. Uwiform Assignment and Indeterminate Assignment Con- 
trasted. A brief summarizing statement is added for the purpose 
of contrasting these two conceptions of the assignment. "What is 
included below is intended to be mainly suggestive. 
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The Uniform Assignment Plan 

The requirements of class instruc- 
tion are held to be such as to deter- 
mine the conditions of classroom pro- 
cedure. Both subject matter and 
methods have been developed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of a class 
as a whole. The unit is the group of 
twenty to thirty pupils. The needs 
of the individuals composing the 
group are incidental to the common 
needs of the class. It is sought to 
provide adequately for each individual 
in terms of the interests of the whole 
group. Set lessons are given and 
justified on the theory of the pre- 
vailing common needs of pupils of a 
given grade or course. Uniformity is 
regarded as a necessity. The teacher 
goes over a limited lesson assignment 
with a view to preparation for hearing 
the lesson recited. The pupil is sup- 
posed to prepare set lessons in order 
subsequently to reproduce them or to 
recite upon them. 


Upon the basis of a uniform assign- 
ment of so many pages of the text, 
so many problems, questions, or exer- 
cises, the typical procedure in con- 
ducting the recitation is to employ 
the question-answer method. Not in- 


The Indeterminate Assignment Plan 

It is not to be assumed that class 
instruction is to be abandoned in 
shifting the point of emphasis from 
the class group as a whole to individ- 
uals composing the group. The unit 
is the individual, not the group. The 
common needs of the group are con- 
ceived to be subordinate to the needs 
of the individual; or to state the 
situation in its relation to directed 
study as described above, the agencies 
of class teaching in respect to ele- 
ments of a common social and eco- 
nomical sort are designed to assist 
each individual towards his attainable 
goals. Individual progress within a 
definite class organization takes pre- 
cedence over a kind of composite view 
of progress of a class group. Prep- 
aration by mastery of a lesson is not 
the essential point for the teacher. 
Pupils are not required to repeat what 
they have learned from their books. 
The teacher is concerned with the 
problem of directing action. The 
preparation that is needed is much 
broader and deeper than that of a set 
lesson in terms of pages of a text. 
Under a common unifying or organiz- 
ing principle a wide range of avail- 
able data is utilized. What pupils 
and teacher find to do both in the 
class period and in outside prepara- 
tion is by no means indefinite on ac- 
count of being indeterminate. 

There are definite principles which 
are developed as the common centers 
of procedure and discussion. The unit 
of teaching is some comprehensive or- 
ganizing principle, by using which pu- 
pils are directed in purposeful exami- 
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frequently as many as fifty to one 
hundred questions are asked during a 
recitation period. The unit of teach- 
ing most widely employed is the ques- 
tion and answer unit. When confined 
to the narrow boundaries of a set 
lesson assignment, as generally hap- 
pens, the rehearsal of a large number 
of facts with little perspective is in- 
evitable. The test is mainly a test of 
ability to reproduce the printed page. 
The question-answer method utilized 
as the chief means of conducting the 
recitation day after day easily de- 
generates into a memorizing proce- 
dure. The most barren form is found 
in the catechetical question with its 
stereotyped answer. The tendency is 
often noted to frame the question in 
the phraseology of the text material, 
calling for the answer in like terms. 
The topic recitation is offered as a 
corrective to this minimizing of sub- 
ject matter. Also the tTiought ques~ 
tion is receiving considerable atten- 
tion in this connection. Numerous de- 
vices might be described, the aim of 
which is to introduce flexibility and 
to provide adequate means by which to 
stimulate individual initiative. A class 
period of forty to forty-five minutes 
is ample time for recitation purposes 
— ^in fact a shorter period might be 
utilized so long as the main purpose is 
a reproduction of a uniform lesson as- 
signment. Much that is emphasized 
in the recitation system should be re- 
garded as having valuer but the test- 
ing for comprehension, for facts, and 
definitions should be considered as a 
secondary essential. The extensive use 
of the question and answer unit of 
teaching tends to blur the primary 


nation of data. Organization is car- 
ried forward under the stimulus of a 
problem-solving situation. No less 
attention is given to facts, informa- 
tion, and organmed knowledge; but 
the point of emphasis is shifted from 
a recitation of them to the use to 
which these same facts and knowl- 
edges can be put in thinking one^s 
way in a developing process. The 
significance of certain facts, infer- 
ences, and deductions in a line of for- 
ward thinking is brought home to the 
pupil. The general direction is map- 
ped out; a problem, defined; a move- 
ment set forth; a fundamental struc- 
ure, principle, or law, explained. The 
teaching problem at once becomes a 
well-defined objective. Available data 
must be provided, adequate in amount 
and kind to serve as a genuine chal- 
lenge to the best working powers of 
each pupil. The teacher as director 
of action is engaged in conferring 
with pupils, giving suggestion, assist- 
ing in organizing procedure, acting as 
the consulting expert, etc. There is 
a time and place for the questioning 
process. Class discussion is a form of 
activity towards which the movement 
of a given topic or priaciple should 
tend. It is most productively handled 
after pupils have something to dis- 
cuss. In a problem-solving procedure 
direction may be given merely by call- 
ing attention to some principle or fact 
which the pupil is to examine and to 
try to use in a given situation. Con- 
stant attention should be given to the 
application and generalizing of knowl- 
edge and principles. A rational em- 
phasis upon content education should 
lead to many fruitful ways of using 
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considerations of essential secondary 
education. 


Quite apart from the question of 
values in connection with the tempo- 
rary absorption of the printed page 
and its reproduction is the attitude 
of pupils during the recitation period. 
In reality the question and answer 
method of examining the extent of a 
pupil's mastery of a lesson engages 
the attention of a single pupil in the 
class group, all devices to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The old tu- 
torial system was developed under the 
theory of individual instruction. The 
pupn recited to the teacher a certain 
set task. This system has been grafted 
on the recitation system. To be sure, 
all pupils of the class are expected 
to profit by the question, no matter 
who may be called upon for the an- 
swer. As a formal daily procedure 
much valuable time is wasted by pu- 
pils reciting what they know perfectly 
well, by attempting to recite what is 
not understood, dealing merely with 
the symbols of meaning, and by listen- 
ing passively to the more or less bril- 
liant or stupid reiteration of the les- 
son facts. Copying, rather than con- 
structing, predominates in the process 
of knowledge-getting in a system of 
education in which indiscriminate 
memorizing and passive appropriation 
of organized subject matter control 
practice. 


schoolroom knowledge in practical life 
situations. Pupils are quick to initi- 
ate work that connects definitely with 
life and circumstances outside their 
books, once they are encouraged and 
educated to go forward with their 
thinking. 

The effect of developing a class 
period in which the dominant idea is 
that every pupil shall be at work is 
altogether wholesome. The longer 
class period of sixty to seventy-five 
minutes can be justified under the 
laboratory procedure. Eeciting, sim- 
ply as an end in itself, is reduced to 
a minimum. The pupil engaged in 
the passive art of listening and of 
‘Spaying attention" is not found in 
the new school. The ability to recite 
somebody's else conclusions is clearly 
subordinate to a demonstrated ability 
to use these ready-made conclusions 
and all sorts of facts in some purpose- 
ful working out of a problem, topic, 
or experiment. The program of di- 
rected study enables each pupil to go 
forward at his own best rate. The 
interests of the class group are con- 
served by centering the work of aJl 
pupils about a few organizing princi- 
ples and movements. Work intelli- 
gently entered upon in the class period 
is continued out of class. The teacher 
is concerned not only with the proper 
development of these organizing cores 
of a given course, but also with the 
progress of each pupil, one essential 
measure of his work being the amount 
of work done as well as the quality 
of it. 
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A conscientious and intelligent consideration of the question: 
‘What did each pupil gain from the class period?^ would change 
profoundly the character of teaching. The same question applies 
to home study, with approximately the same emphasis. Pupils who 
habitually energize below their optimum are the innocent Yictims 
of a system which, it is felt, falls short of results comimensurate 
with teaching possibilities. To have at least an hour of effective 
work in each course each day is, in itself, sufficient warrant for 
directed study, provided directed study secures this end. It re- 
quires only a superficial examination to detect the fact that many 
pupils get little out of the recitation period when conducted along 
the lines of rehearsing what is supposed to be learned in home 
study. The pupil who knows his lesson gains something but not 
much in reciting what he knows. Certain it is that he gains little 
in listening to a stupid reiteration of fragmentary matter. The all- 
too-common and exasperating performance of quarreling with pu- 
pils who fail to learn their lessons should be discontinued. In 
short, the practice of attaching primary importance to the verbal 
statement of the printed page through the reciting system affords 
a challenge, if it does at all, of doubtful value. The plan of initiat- 
ing work under constructive guidance prepares the way for each 
pupil to go forward at his own rate within clearly conceived units 
of instruction. The essential points to be stressed cluster around 
productive ways of thinking the subject matter under considera- 
tion. The important thing is to make sure of evident progress to- 
ward real and attainable objectives. The place and value of what 
is usually called collateral and supplementary matter are readily 
appreciated. With primary emphasis on the direction of thought 
and activity the quantity of subject matter covered becomes a sec- 
ondary essential. 

34. Evaluation of Results in Terms of Traits Germane to 
Education, The good teacher has always given more or less ex- 
plicit attention to those intellectual and moral traits which contri- 
bute to the development of efficient scholarship. Such traits as may 
be so regarded are merged in a composite rating of school achieve- 
ment with the result that it is not easy to determine what traits are 
included or to convey with clearness to pupils and parents the value 
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to be attached to them. A definition of any trait in terms of school 
work is exceedingly difficult to frame. In the Wisconsin High 
School four traits, application, initiative, altitude, progress, are se- 
lected and each report issued to the pupil includes, in addition to 
a rating in scholarship, a rating for each study in each of these 
traits. The marks used are A, B, C — A representing a high, B a 
medium, ’C a low degree, quality, or amount of the trait. There 
is also a printed definition or description of each trait on the report 
card as follows: 

APPLICATION relates to capacity displayed in getting work done. 
In estimating it, habits of work are taken into account. The disposi- 
tion to do one’s best consistently is encouraged. Application refers to 
one’s relationship with one’s work — an impersonal thing, a task to be 
done. It means promptness in taking hold of one’s lesson, problem, or 
exercise, dispatch in handling familiar material used as means in the 
accomplishment of work, energy disclosed from day to day in the mas- 
tery of one’s task. The nature of the results of one’s efforts is taken 
into account in estimating application; a mere appearance of being busy 
does not mean a high degree of application. The aim is to develop work- 
ing habits of the most effective kind. 

INITIATIVE emphasizes ability to plan and to execute. It is akin 
to self-reliance. To think for one’s self,* to do for one’s self,* to use 
self-initiated energy; to work forward with increasing independence; to 
examine data and reach conclusions for one’s self — ^these qualities are 
evidences of initiative. Self-expression lies at the center of this trait. 

ATTITUDE refers to the manner of meeting responsibility as a 
member of the school community. Attitude refers to one’s relationship 
with people — ^teachers and fellow pupils; it refers also to one’s expression 
of one’s own personality. One’s attitude is one’s manner of accepting 
and following guidance. It is the degree of spirit of cooperation which 
one has in dealing with fellow pupils and the school organization. 

PEOGtRESS means that one’s development is going forward. It is 
not always indicated in a mark of scholarship. An estimate of progress 
takes a larger view of growth than an estimate merely of scholarship. 
Usually a higher mark in one will mean a higher mark in the other. 
Conceivably, progress may far outrun or fall behind scholarship in a 
particular subject. Progress is the measure of one’s personal growth. 

Teachers find it by no means an easy task to rate pupils in 
these traits. The value of calling attention to them in this explicit 
manner is doubtless evident. A low mark is regarded by pupils 
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with wholesome concern. Not infrequently an explanation of a 
low mark in these traits is sought by parents. The experiment is 
believed to be significant and is being continued with enthusiasm. 
The traits selected for emphasis serve to call attention to the work- 
ing habits of pupils. Pupil reactions are studied by teachers and 
an estimate of their relative merit is recorded. By the definition 
of these traits, which, by the way, is intended to convey the func- 
tional idea, it will be observed that a close connection is made with 
the general procedure of a directed study group. Two dominant 
ideas are emphasized j (1) trained individuality and (2) social re- 
sponsibility. The best is sought for each pupil by making adequate 
provision for individual progress under conditions that require also 
cooperative thinking and doing. 

35. Points to he Clarified for the College Senior in Directing 
Attention to his Full Participation in the Course, Supervised study 
at its lowest point of efficiency is ordinarily found under a rigid, 
mechanical sequence of preparation of lessons, followed by a recita- 
tion. A class period arbitrarily divided between so-called 'super- 
vised study’ and the recitation defeats the possibilities of a redi- 
rection of teaching. Supervised study, conceived as a substitute 
for out-of -class study, is too narrow and formal for the modem sec- 
ondary school. Direction of activity which rises only to the level 
of controlling external conditions can not be received "with en- 
thusiasm, The teacher who supervises study by requiring all pu- 
pils, in the group "to study their lessons,” "to pay attention to 
the set task,” "to think” without guidance, has failed to grip the 
meaning of the movement. At its worst this sort of supervision 
may be the mere exercise of police control — ^the teacher simply 
"keeping order” while the pupils are supposed to get their les- 
sons. A shade higher grade of efficiency is disclosed in the case of 
those teachers who go about the room, from pupil to pupH, for the 
purpose of detecting what each one may be doing. When the 
teacher begins to check the work which pnpils are turning out, 
either by sitting at the desk or by moving about from pupil to 
pupil, becoming thereby an active agent in the movement of sub- 
ject matter, a decided improvement is inaugurated. The next step 
is to break down arbitrary separation between supervised study and 



the recitation. In doing away with, this separation in practice, pur- 
poseful recitation, as a phase of a larger unity in classroom activity, 
may be given its proper emphasis. Supervised study, or, better, 
directed study, reaches its highest point of efSciency under a vital- 
ized class period in which every individual (teacher included) is 
working forward in and through subject matter which mightily 
interests each one. From the external side the teacher may be en- 
gaged in checking results by the conference method. In this re- 
spect there may be at times nothing cast up for the casual observer 
to distinguish the procedure from the ordinary classroom practice. 
The same individual conference method may be emphasized in class 
at other times to assist pupils in the organization of raw material. 
There are no sharp lines of cleavage between these activities. The 
results of more than one day’s work may be submitted in these 
short conferences in class or in more extended ones out of class as 
often as circumstances require them. Here, the teacher as consult- 
ing expert, as wdl as the redirector of activity and the judge of 
pupU. effort, must be comprehended. 

Directed study, at its best, inevitably breaks away from for- 
malism. In practice, there can not be mechanical separation be- 
tween subject matter and method. The same principle runs through 
every phase of the educative process. It is only in idea that we 
can assert that it is the business of the pupil to think the subject 
matter under consideration, and the function of the teacher to 
think the mental processes which the pupil employs in his task. In 
point of fact, the pupil must have a way of thinking his subject 
matter. Organizing principles of appropriate and effective sort 
should be in the process of making in each course of study selected 
in secondary-school subjects. These orgardzing principles, as they 
are being mastered through use, become for the learner, keen-edged 
tools by which he cuts his way through new material. Brute facts 
are reduced to some order in a scheme of things which for the time 
being satisfies a demand of the mind for a certain system or ar- 
rangement. Pupils must be progressively acquiring ways of think- 
ing the data set before them in their studies. There is no detached 
way, not even the scientific method, existing apart from objective 
material of one sort or another to be handled. The ways of think- 
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ing are developing in the process of meeting new situations. A 
way of thinking is not acquired and then used on subject matter. 
That would give prominence to a static view of both knowledge and 
method. The functional approach makes separation impossible and 
emphasizes the principles of growth in education. 

If passive and purposeless memorizing of facts and conclusions 
imposed by some authority is ever to give way to the thought-pro- 
voking school, the academic view of subject matter must be mate- 
rially modified. The lowest level of teaching is probably the cate- 
chetical method in which the more or less closed question-and-an- 
swer unit obtains. The various movements, or educational reforms, 
looking toward self-expression on the one hand and application in 
its wider educational sense on the other are focusing attention upon 
the need of redirecting subject matter in keeping with a functional 
view of the learning processes. Memorizing, for example, will not 
be arbitrarily set aside, but will be directed along active and pur- 
poseful lines. What is clearly needed in meeting effectively new 
situations will be mastered in the most economical manner possible. 
The idea of use in a forward-moving, problem-solving procedure is 
given prominence in the new view. This departure is not only 
radically opposed to memorizing for the sake of an alleged disci- 
pline but is specifically intended to promote seK-directed activity 
based upon an appreciating need of mastery of fundamental truths 
and principles. The question which admits of a stereotyped an- 
swer has the advantage of definiteness. The task can be imposed 
and an easy test administered. The pupil either knows or does not 
know the precise answer. Reciting got its impetus from the prac- 
tice of handling the question-answer unit. It required a teacher 
who could keep pupils under control while the ordeal was being 
carried out. The value of continuous questioning upon matters in 
which there can be no difference of judgment is not at all evident. 
Interest in the thought question is a decided reaction against the 
mere reciting of ready-made knowledge. The larger unit of teach- 
ing has steadily gained in favor. The topic arrangement of fairly 
comprehensive bodies of material serves to illustrate the movement 
away from the minimizing treatment of conventional subject ma- 
terial. The pupil is encouraged to organize and array data with 
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reference to some large view of tlie subject in hand. The problem 
idea carries the pupil still farther away from mere reliance upon 
the conclusions of others and requires more and more the self- 
active person and the subordination of information to purpose. 

The apprehension that a definite task will not be exacted is 
operating to perpetuate a practice that harks back to the absorption 
of knowledge for its own sake, of facts simply as ends in them- 
selves. There is no doubt whatever that pupils must be confronted 
by concrete situations in which specific choices involve specific con- 
sequences. The champions of arbitrary discipline often confuse 
the issue. Those who urge emphasis upon content education are 
not always clear in presenting values of a mediate and practical 
sort. There is a ritualistic program which is carried out in much 
of our secondary education. A kind of formalism is insisted upon. 
Practically all subjects have been reduced to a certain pattern of 
teaching which has developed out of the traditional school — a 
memorizing school which finds its justification in the assumptions 
of formal discipline. It is said that the Egyptian priests planted 
dead sticks and watered them with systematic regularity on the 
theory that it was a valuable discipline. Grain might have been 
planted instead and watered with the same regularity. The same 
discipline could have been secured. A real purpose, together with 
valuable outcomes in the production of useful things characterizes 
the latter procedure. Discipline becomes a secondary essential, not 
a justifiable end in itself. This contrast illustrates admirably the 
distinction between a formal type of education and content educa- 
tion. Either Latin or agriculture may be taught in the good old 
medieval way by sheer memorizing and reciting under the method 
of question-answer units of procedure. Either Latin or agricul- 
ture may be taught in a totally different manner. There is nothing 
inherent in any subject which requires an arbitrary or final method 
of handling it. The power to use the material of a course in the 
process of education applies to any subject. Much of the contro- 
versy in educational discussion over content and disciplinary values 
fails to place the emphasis where it ought to be placed ; it is largely 
a question of teaching, after all. The old style of learning geometry, 
learning to recite not only the proposition verbatim, but for the 
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most part the complete proof as presented in the text is an excel- 
lent illustration of formalism in a memorizing school. The power 
to use or think the principles of geometry in facing new situations 
with incidental attention to accredited forms of statement and 
proof, or possibly working toward such form as is generally recog- 
nized, emphasizes a new point of view in teaching geometry. This 
conception is clearly presented in a comparison of the text books 
of three or four decades ago and the more recent productions, such, 
for example, as Wells and Hart, Betz and Webb, Palmer and Tay- 
lor, Slaught and Lennis. The repetition of the symbols of mean- 
ing is no evidence, in itself, of ability to meet new situations. To 
begin with an elaborate system of formal definitions and highly 
organized subject matter in which conclusions are set forth in 
authoritative terms promotes undue absorption in memorizing and 
reproducing upon stated occasions certain fragments of ready-made 
knowledge. No objection can be raised against good form, even 
that which is fully accredited and urged by the academic man, pro- 
vided it is an achievement towards which the learner is moving, 
gradually building into his experience through constant use of 
data, an intelligent appreciation of accredited form in the various 
courses pursued. 

36. The College Senior and Directed Study, The purpose of 
the preceding discussion of directed study is, no doubt, obvious. 
The immediate bearing of classroom procedure upon the work of 
the college senior is readily apparent. 

The conventional recitation requires, or at aU events invites, 
a more or less formal pedagogical practice. A certain kind of 
preparation through the use of arbitrary lesson plans is quite pos- 
sible. Teaching can be reduced to the manipulation of accredited 
devices. Methods are given a primary consideration. Knowing 
the subject is usually appraised in terms of ability to handle ac- 
curately the fact content of a set lesson. The impression gains 
currency that a method can be acquired and then used in handling 
certain types of subject matter. The recitation conducted in a 
formal manner presents certain recurring factors which come to 
be regarded as essential to the teaching process. Categories thought 
to have pedagogical virtues have been formulated, and with such 
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formulations extensive elaborations of tbe formal ^‘^do's’’ and 
dent ’s’’ of conducting the recitation, making the assignment, etc., 
have been developed and promoted. A rigid compliance with cer- 
tain formal declarations and specifications is frequently expected, 
if not exacted of teachers. All this seems to develop a mechanical 
outlook upon teaching. Emphasis is placed upon a formalism 
which becomes the criterion of estimating the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. Under an established system, with subject matter definitely 
selected and with a stereotyped methodology inaugurated, the 
teacher is not expected to develop self -directive capacity, but rather 
to become familiar with the accredited plans in vogue and to fit 
himself into the system as he finds it. The status quo is perpet- 
uated by the formal types of supervision of instruction. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task to evaluate teaching at its true 
worth. One who goes into a classroom with preconceived notions 
is likely to see either what fits or does not fit into his scheme of 
things. Anybody can be wise after the event. Much aggravating 
comment is made by supervisors and inspectors on the basis of this 
philosophy. There are certain accepted practices, it would appear, 
and any deviation from them is regarded as dangerous. For ex- 
ample, there are those who assert with dogmatic assurance that the 
assignment should be made at the beginning of the recitation; 
others maintain just as vehemently that the proper time is at the 
close of the recitation. Again, the external critic is keen to ascer- 
tain whether every pupil in the class was called upon to recite and 
notes with some concern the fact that a certain bright pupil is 
called upon to answer several questions while another pupil was 
given but one chance. There is a long list of situations of this 
nature which might be mentioned. Such means of appraising teach- 
ing are not only external and arbitrary but also fail to encourage 
the teacher in the development of the more vital qualities of in- 
ventiveness, initiative, self-direction, and self-criticism. Much that 
is included in this approach might be appropriately referred to the 
apprentice idea of teacher training, the aim of which is the develop- 
ment of facilities whereby the would-be teacher is to gain an initial 
practice in doing essentially the type of work that wiU be exacted 
in subsequent teaching. 
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The point of emphasis in the Wiseonsin High School in its 
teacher training function is shifted from a formal system of prac- 
tice teaching’’ to a plan of definite participation in the activities 
of the class room. The three elements which make up the class 
group are the pupils, the staff teacher, and the college senior. The 
direeted-study procedure as interpreted and described above is 
meant to create a working laboratory for these three groups of per- 
sons, and to provide a set of conditions that will enable all mem- 
bers of this body, thus constituted, to engage in the work of the 
hour in a definite and responsible way. The college senior is not 
excused from any kind of responsibility which normally falls to 
pupils or staff teacher. The directed-study procedure presents a 
variety of opportunities for concrete participation and reduces to 
a minimum, the tendency to look upon the work of teacher and 
pupils as an observer. The manner of inducting the college senior 
into this group is a radical departure from the system of ^'practice 
teaching.” He comes into the class on the pupil level and is re- 
quired to enter into the work as a pupil, actually doing the work 
as one of a working group, thereby proving Ms ability to write a 
a theme or story, to translate a passage, to solve problems, etc., and 
to meet these concrete situations as effectively as any pupil in the 
class. Gradually the college senior is expected to rise above the 
class level, and upon winning his spurs, he is given opportunities 
to share with the staff teacher those responsibilities wMch have been 
described as belonging peculiarly to the teacher in directed study. 
It should be clear, however, that the staff teacher enters vitally and 
actively at all times into the work of the class group. 

37. A Type of Comparison Between Practice Teaching and 
Directed Teaching. The following instructions and discussion 
illustrate one of the means employed in developing the plan of 
directed tecuching. (This bit of explanation is a part of a memo- 
randum setting forth the three-fold nature of the Wisconsin High 
School, written by the principal of the school for the staff teachers. 
Such material is brought to the attention of college seniors. Only 
the item covering that function of the school bearing directly on 
the work of the college senior is included. The other two items 
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deal with, the school in its first intention as a school, and the experi- 
mental function which is conceived in its purpose (see p. 13). 

Thie primary fiinetion of the Wisconsiii High School is its use as a 
laboratory for the college seniors preparing to teach. We have the 
difl3,cult problem of maintaining a good school for both pupils and college 
seniors. We are engaged in a professional undertaking of very great 
importance. The conventional method of handling the would-be teacher 
is ‘ ‘ practice teaching. ^ ^ That practice seems to us too limited for the 
new secondary teacher. It is not the thing most needed in the develop- 
ment of self -directing power. We are committed to a new principle and 
a new procedure. The conviction is growing, not on the grounds of 
expediency, but on strictly professional grounds, that we are engaged 
in the development of a plan scientifically sound and decidedly promising. 
There is a tendency now and again to fall into practice teaching. I am 
venturing to write out a statement contrasting two views which bear 
upon this problem. I solicit your criticism. These two views are the 
apprentice idea and the laboratory idea. 


Apprentice Idea 

With the apprentice idea one as- 
sociates trade conceptions. There is 
a sort of mechanical performance dom- 
inant. The main thing is to acquire 
the motions which insure a certain 
manipulation. Eeady-made devices 
(or methods in the superficial sense) 
are emphasized. Pedagogical training 
has become identified with the trans- 
mission of certain motions or ready- 
made devices: the novice is expected 
to learn them and to go through a 
course of training to make sure of a 
kind of routinized performance. Prac- 
tice teaching as ordinarily carried out 
is based upon the apprentice idea. 
The candidate is imposed upon the 
class group. No principle of teach- 
ing is involved looking toward the 
welfare of the pupil group except in 
so far as the critic teacher is able to 
direct the efforts of the novice. The 
pupil group is conceived as material 
upon which the would-be teacher is 
to practice. Lesson plans are empha- 


Laboraiory Idea 

The laboratory idea is suggestive, 
at least, of a scientific procedure. 
Some principle, plkm, structure, orgor 
mzing mo'vement, is made the center 
of a developing or problem-solving sit- 
uation. A teaching-learning core is 
emphasized. Pacts, organized knowl- 
edge, information, are just so much 
data to be used in working out some 
orgcmzing prmdple. In a general 
way the person who would be scien- 
tific ‘^must detemaine what he is set- 
ting out to do. Next he must col- 
lect the materials which are available 
for his purpose. Then he must allow 
his materials to redefine 1m purpose, 
for when he gets them together he 
usually finds that they will not permit 
him to do just what he originally 
planned. They set a new problem 
much more concrete and definite than 
that with which he started. ^ ^ Any de- 
vice finds its warrant in outcomes, not 
in the sanctions of authority. Accred- 
ited methods, like ready-made knowl- 
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sized. The assumption is that a cer- 
tain section of organized (ready- 
made) subject matter is to be pre- 
sented, mastered, recited. And the 
corollary is that some ready-made de- 
vice can be appropriately manipulated 
in such processes. The way (or meth- 
od) is determined quite as rigidly as 
the subject matter. The procedure in 
practice teaching is to have the novice 
tahe charge of the class (with more 
or less preliminary discussion and di- 
rection) and subsequent thereto to 
have a conference with a critic teacher 
who is supposed to be able to tell 
what was effective, what should have 
been done, etc. 


edge, must be constantly re-examined 
in terms of a functional definition of 
education. The college senior is ini- 
tiated into the pupil group on the 
pupil level. The ability to enter into 
active, effective, participative rela- 
tions must be proved. He is not to 
be imposed upon the class simply be- 
cause he is a prospective teacher, but 
rather to work with pupils ready at 
any time to go forward, not according 
to preconceived and prearranged 
plans, but to go forward with such 
personal initiative and such self-di- 
recting capacity as can be developed 
by each one under the laboratory idea. 
"Whatever comes after actual partic- 
ipation in the way of conference be- 
tween demonstration teacher and stu- 
dent is incidental to the main fact 
in the procedure, viz., the performance 
of the student must be evaluated in 
the process of active participation. 
The student is not imposed upon the 
class. He must rise above the class 
level and win positions of leadership 
through demonstrated merit in hand- 
ling situations, both as to subject mat- 
ter and pupils. It must be a recog- 
nized leadership, not in accordance 
with formulas, but by participating 
with pupils and teacher in a manner 
that wins recognition. 


These two conceptions involve irreconcilable differences in kind, 
both in underlying theory and in application. 

This is a tentative draft, yet not to be regarded as merely ‘ ‘ substance 
of doctrine.’^ Our approach should be definitely developed from the 
laboratory side. It is comparatively easy to retire to the position of the 
critic teadber and to permit the college senior to go on in a mediocre way, 
sand then to absolve full responsibility in a conference or a recorded 
judgment, setting out thereupon to repair the damage that may have come 
to the class. 

Staff teacher, pupils, and college senior together constitute the three 
elements of a working class group. It is the function of the staff teacher 
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to enter vitally into all activities of the class period. No greater con- 
tribution, in the writer’s judgment, can be made towards the improve- 
ment of secondary teaching than to impress upon our college seniors, the 
perception that the right to stand in the position of the teacher is hosed 
npon a recognition of essential worth and sound professional gualities 
rather than upon the assumptions of legal authority, 

38. Vitalizing Scholarship in Terms of Direction of Activity, 
The preparation of a lesson ^ one day in advance of the class, 

soon proves wholly inadequate, superficial, and mechanical. To get 
no further than this conception is evidence of stupid control of sub- 
ject matter. The process is a deadening one. It means that the 
teacher has no real and sure-footed grasp of the meaning of posi- 
tive, active scholarship. Such preparation is far afield in any genu- 
ine appreciation and mastery of a subject. The college senior in 
the course in directed teaching in the University of Wisconsin is 
made fully conscious of the need of a masterly control of subject 
matter. This end is accomplished through the indeterminate assign- 
ment plan and the organization of subject matter around principles 
of thinking appropriate to the course in hand. A ready comimand 
of the factual material used in directing the activities of pupils 
is essential if the college senior is to win the confidence of his co- 
workers. The ability to think accurately and to organize mate- 
rial to some purpose is constantly emphasized. The outlook upon 
the subject is both extensive and intensive. One must be fortified 
in the facts and principles and methods of work utilized in a given 
course of instruction. The adequate teacher must display a work- 
ing familiarity and marked facility in arraying data, in handling 
the a b c elements of the course : at the board when demonstration 
work is presented in concrete form, he must be able to ‘‘talk and 
chalk it^’; in the laboratories, manipulative skill must be displayed ; 
in many situations running all through secondary-school subjects, 
the material of common sort used frequently — ^the multiplication 
tables, as it were, of the course — ^must be at tongue’s end and fin- 
ger’s tip. It is no easy task to be able to meet the varied and un- 
predictable contingencies which arise in a flexible classroom pro- 
cedure. The main point is clear if the notion of a ‘set lesson’ is 
abandoned and with it the narrow views of daily preparation and 
lesson planning which aim at a mere rehearsing of a uniform les- 
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son assignment. The class hour which calls for direction of activ- 
ity as the primary function of the teacher requires in turn a 
usable knowledge of the subject one is trying to teach. There can be 
no successful performance in a hand-to-mouth preparation nor in 
a review of lecture notes from one’s last instructor in the subject. 

39. The Nature of the Responsibility of the College Senior in 
the Wisconsin High School. A somewhat elaborate account has 
been given of the classroom procedure employed in the Wisconsin 
High School in order to make clear the nature of the work of the 
college senior. As has been pointed out above, the kind of work 
done is best described as being fully participative. That is to say, 
the college senior is assimilated into a working group, there to en- 
ter into all sorts of activities — ^now from the level of pupil-response, 
now as assistant to the staff teacher. 

It will be observed that one of the first requirements is a type 
of response that permits no uncertainty as to ability to handle sub- 
ject matter. Bearing in mind that the indeterminate-assignment 
idea is given just as large emphasis as practicable, it follows that 
a limited preparation set by the boundaries of a certain number 
of pages or paragraphs of the text can never prove adequate to 
the situation. 

The set lesson in a conventional recitation lends itself to a 
formal type of treatment. Details of method are given a place of 
undue importance. In fact, lesson planning may be carried to the 
point of fore-ordaining pupils to a certain kind of response, the 
assumption being that a given situation — a. bit of subject matter — 
calls for a definite order of reaction. Such procedure is too fre- 
quently developed along lines of producing correct answers to 
fixed questions and a corresponding emphasis upon accredited 
methods of securing results of this character. In contrast with a 
formal scheme of preparation and recitation, directed study has 
been described as a plan of teaching by which all pupils of the 
class are actively engaging their powers in a forward-moving pro- 
cess. The teacher is mainly a director of action. The instructional 
function is regarded as subordinate to an effective direction of 
the learning processes of pupils. 

40, A Wholesome Co-operative Undertaking for the College 
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Senior. The preceding discussion of directed study should be kept 
in mind in any consideration of the work of the college senior. In 
the classroom three groups of interest are inteiwoven. Staff teach- 
er, pupils, and college senior are engaged in a procedure, the aim 
of which is to promote in mutually helpful ways the interests of all 
three representatives of the group. That the presence of the col- 
lege senior reacts favorably upon the pupils of the school has come 
to be recognized quite generally. College seniors arc reminded 
that it is the expectation that they shall contribute definitely to 
the development of classroom conditions that will leave no doubt 
in the mind of teacher or pupils as to the value of their work. The 
responsibility of the sta^ teacher is increased. It requires addi- 
tional effort to provide opportunities for the college senior’s par- 
ticipation, particularly in that part of it which brings him into 
teaching relations of the usual type. On the whole, however, the 
three elements which compose the class group are brought together 
to the advantage of all. 

The first tangible requirement of the college senior is to enter 
into the work of the class by taking part as a pupil. This does 
not mean an absorption of subject matter for subsequent reproduc- 
tion under a recitation system, although ability to handle subject 
matter is tested from time to time. The college senior is introduced 
on the pupil level. He is called upon just as pupils are. He is re- 
quiied to respond to any kind of situation arising in the conduct 
of the class period. If it is a question of brute fact, he is expected 
to handle it effectively. He is called upon to present a topic, de- 
velop a proposition, give a summary, organize a body of facts with 
reference to some purpose, write a story as the pupils do, enter 
into a discussion, take up the work at any point with a problem 
outlook or question, give suggestion as to procedure, volunteer in 
contributing to a recitation, bring in new material, go to the board 
or map to present some concrete illustration, translate a passage, 
manipulate apparatus — ^in short, to be ready at any moment to go 
forward with any kind of work as the best pupil in the class might 
do. With a class working forward under fruitfully directed study, 
the college senior must continue to demonstrate ability to rise above 
the class level in handling new material under the developing plan 
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of organizing principles. When a new principle is introduced and 
pupils are given data to organize or exercises to be worked out 
then and there, the college senior is required to enter into the work 
with pupils, writing the story, solving the problems, arraying the 
data, working out tentative conclusions or what not. Such direct 
forms of participating with pupils serve not only to acquaint the 
college senior with pupils at work, but also to create for him a new 
point of view of scholarship. 

41. Daily Preparation, its Scope and Urgency. The type of 
preparation which a college senior needs to make in order to be 
able to meet the varied forms of activity required of him is by 
no means limited to a thorough mastery of a set lesson. There are 
all sorts of contingencies that may arise in handling a given sub- 
ject. A teacher of mathematics is wanted, not a teacher of arith- 
metic, algebra, or geon^etry ; a teacher of English, not a teacher of 
some specialized line of the subject; a teacher of science, and not 
merely a teacher of physics or chemistry, etc. Once the procedure 
is directed away from the set lesson and a recitation of it, to a 
scientific method and outlook upon the facts and data of a given 
course with attention focused upon perfectly definite organizing 
principles as a means of thinking the subject material available, 
then it should be clear that preparation for teaching can never be 
reduced to the mere informational level of handling a limited les- 
son assignment. We have the problem of application and of cross 
connections within a comprehensive subject group of related courses 
and the problem of generalizing knowledge whenever it is possible 
and appropriate to do so. It is essential, therefore, that an exten- 
sive outlook upon the subject one is teaching shall be gained, as well 
as specific and detailed knowledge and control of set lessons. 

The college senior must be made fully alert to the need of this 
type of fundamental preparation. He comes into an appreciation 
of it in the first day of genuine participation in the work of the 
class. The new factor which is introduced in a course in its pro- 
gressive development can not be isolated and discussed as some in- 
clusive topic. Connections are to be made with principles and facts 
of the subject previously considered; experience is to be general- 
ized. For example, the college senior may enter the class at the time 
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when the ^'Dred Scott Decision’’ is being studied. It is inconceiv- 
able that adequate preparation to handle the topic eonld be thought 
of in terms of an acquaintance with and a hasty review of a half- 
dozen pages of textbook matter dealing especially with the bare 
topic for the day. The college senior who is genuinely prepared 
to meet the situations that should arise in this connection, acting 
in the capacity of a pupil participating and a potential teacher, 
ready at any moment to go forward with a directing question or 
suggestion, must be conversant with the slavery issue in American 
history and able to handle with facility the salient facts and ideas 
of the movement of slavery. It might prove exceedingly embarass- 
ing to the college senior not to be able to speak intelligently about 
the Ordinance of 1787, the Missouri Compromise, etc. Some of the 
best pupils will surely know these things and will be able to use 
them in the discussion. 

The staff teacher makes no attempt to apprize the college 
senior of the probable data and principles to be considered in a sub- 
sequent lesson, apart from the general direction which is explicitly 
given to the class group as a whole. It is the proper function of 
the college senior to develop capacity for self-direction and self- 
judging in matters of this character. He is to find himself through 
the exercise of his own initiative and by participating in a proce- 
dure which is being organized as to its general direction but in in- 
determinate form as to details. In the selected comments in the 
following chapter some frank statements of the time and energy 
required by college seniors to meet their respective problems are 
set forth. Note that very often a set of exercises in mathe- 
matics or a foreign language leads to a searching review of 
the course for the purpose of being fully prepared to meet any 
possible point that might arise in class. Such work is definite and 
is regarded as essentially sound because it is mainly self-initiated 
and self -directed. 

The aim is to develop a comprehensive outlook upon subject 
matter and to stimulate interest in using material with respect to 
organizing purposes. Ability to select and organize pertinent facts 
and ideas under some guiding principle emphasizes the need of 
usable scholarship and also the necessity of being able critically 
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to examine available data on the topic in hand. The danger of 
the college senior knowing too much is remote. On the contrary, 
it is soon discovered that scholarship is not a thing to be acquired 
in a kind of quantitative way and then drawn upon as a store house 
for teaching purposes. In the process of re-examining and in many 
cases of appreciating for the first time the subject matter of a 
given course, the college senior gains a clear perception of the need 
of recreating scholarship at the point of teaching as a vital and 
immediate necessity of personal growth. 

42. College Senior and Pupil Relations. An imtportant con- 
sideration in the plan of directed teaching is that teaching is in- 
finitely more than a system of correcting the mistakes of pupils. 
Frequently the errors which pupils make should be regarded as 
evidences of progress. This attitude is not absurd nor inconceiv- 
able when genuine learning and growth are considered. To stop 
at the level of pointing out mistakes is positively harmful to intel- 
lectual development. It is only a negative kind of education in 
which factors outside of the classroom operate to stimulate thi nk ing 
and to give challenge in whatever development is carried forward. 
When the function of the teacher is conceived to be that of direct- 
ing action, many elements of a formal, instructional scheme fall 
readily into the column of the secondary essentials and play a 
minor role in conducting the work of the class. The general direc- 
tion of effort is not lost sight of in a confusion of little things. A 
formalism which aims only at outward conformity is deemed to be 
a relatively unimportant matter. The college senior who gave ful- 
some adverse comment on a certain theme written by a pupil was 
herself reprimanded by one of the pupils in the innocent query: 
‘‘Well, was there nothing good you could say about his theme?’’ 
And in another situation a college senior who was given a confer- 
ence with a pupil for the purpose of going over his themes — o, half 
dozen of them — got through in five minutes remarking to the pupil 
that she had noted in that brief time aU the mistakes of English 
which in common practice calls for the reign (and the rain) of 
red ink. The pupil was dissatisfied stating to the staff teacher that 
he had expected to hear something concerning the quality of his 
writing, the ideas which he had expressed and perchance a com- 
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ment upon Palmer’s '^simple adornments” of writing, viz., the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end of the story. By means of such 
circumstances the fact is driven home to the college senior that the 
adequate teacher in the new secondary school is not to be content 
with a mere correcting of mistakes. 

43. Opportunities for fhe Cultivation of Originative Capacity, 
Nothing has been said thus far concerning the development of in- 
ventiveness, insight, individual judgment, and self-expression in 
all those relations in the classroom which invite reactions of varied 
sort. The ability to grasp some situation with originality is culti- 
vated. The perception that flexibility should be given explicit em- 
phasis and further that the teacher shall be regarded as director 
of action opens up many channels for the distribution of the unique 
abilities and developing powers of all members of the class group — 
pupils, staff teacher, college seniors. The opportunity is offered 
for each to give expression to personal judgment in handling situa- 
tions, both with respect to the organization and use of subject mat- 
ter and to the procedure in a socialized class period under stimu- 
lating direction. 

44. Performance of College Semor Appraised hy Pupils and 
Staff Teacher, Directly, The cultivation of frankness of inter- 
course and criticism should be noted. The college senior partici- 
pates in a free give-and-take procedure. What he does is evaluated 
at once. Accuracy of statement, relevancy of suggestion, quality 
and effectiveness of the questioning process, soundness of judgment, 
expertness of manipulation, or whatever form of response is being 
developed — every phase of participation is appraised at its face 
value. Immediate criticism is never spared, although it may very 
often be given implicitly by staff teacher or some pupil in a man- 
ner that contributes to the effective working out of a given situa- 
tion. An error in reporting on facts may be met by a mere supple- 
mentary remark correcting the error ; a false inference, by a coun- 
ter statement of relevant sort; an unproductive question, by sub- 
stituting a more fruitful one; a poor summary, by calling on some 
pupil to do a better job of it ; a faulty comment, by having some one 
else rise to the occasion, etc. When the college senior reads to the 
class a theme of his own, written as one of the pupils, opportunity 
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is afforded to rise above the class level, and to disclose the numerous 
pedagogical virtues which are deemed essential to the success of a 
teacher. In the presentation of a topic in history, science, or En- 
glish, in the demonstration of a proposition in geometry, or in com- 
menting before the class upon the character of any piece of work, 
the qualities of voice, manner, energy, interest, etc., and ability to 
organize and present material are patently exhibited. If the work 
is well done, executed with conspicuous success, commendation is 
not withheld. Judicious praise is used not only in securing the 
best from pupils, but also, applied with discrimination, in estima- 
ting the performances of the college senior ; pupils enter very frank- 
ly into an appraisal of what he does. 

An essential element in the plan of directed teaching lies in 
the development of active, forward thinking with a view to meet- 
ing unexpected situations. Attention is directed to a consideration 
of something comparable to the ever recurring new formations in 
a football game. Eeadiness to meet adequately new sets of condi- 
tions is emphasized. The ability to take the next step in any devel- 
oping process, and to do it at any time effectively, is the test of 
many qualities, but a test in particular of alertness and sagacity 
in putting one^s self mentally into new situations and thereby find- 
ing a way out in advance of another — ^the author, the speaker, pu- 
pil or teacher. To be sure, the concrete performance when one is 
called into action is the first objective to be considered. The habit 
of following a situation passively, as an observer is permitted to 
do, is discouraged, both on account of a certain type of irresponsi- 
bility cultivated and also for the reason that effective participation 
in an on-going problem-solving procedure is rendered practically 
impossible by such an attitude of mind. 

45. Promotion of College Senior on Basis of Proved Merit 
to Assistant to Staff TeacTur, After the college senior has demon- 
strated ability to cope with the best pupils of the group in handling 
subject matter, and has come to be recognized as one clearly able 
to rise above the class level, increasmg attention is given to ways 
of assisting the staff teacher. The directed-study plan of teaching 
enables the school to provide such a participating relationship with- 
out having the regular staff teacher superseded. It wall be recalled 
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tliat pupils work forward in the class period on new material for 
a major part of class time. Eesnlts are to be checked. Particular 
pupils are to be given direction. Groups of two or more in the 
class are to be given special assistance. Others are to be directed 
in the search of particular ends. In short, the directed-study plan 
of teaching, it will be noted, increases the number and kinds of 
responsibilities which fall to the teacher. The college senior is 
drawn into some one or another of these responsible relationships, 
participating for the time being as full assistant to the staff teacher. 
It should be noted in passing that one or two of the most competent 
pupils might be employed occasionally in a similar manner. There 
is something wholesome iu the view that the yawning chasm be- 
tween the traditional teacher-mind and pupil-mind may be bridged. 
At no time in the course is the college senior excused from respon- 
sibility for work as a pupil. These forms of participation sugges- 
ted under directed study are in a real sense the outcomes of demon- 
strated ability to rise above the class level. 

46. Attitude of College Seniors — Responsible Members of the 
Class. The point to be impressed at this time is the fact that the 
preparation and planning of the college seniors to meet the situa- 
tions in class as described are in no sense formal nor indefinite. 
They come to the class with a keen interest and with intelligent 
preparation. They make their own plans and are taught to esti- 
mate the worth of them as they try them out either in actual appli- 
cation or in comparing them with those of the staff teacher. They 
are liable to be called upon at any time to lay out a piece of work 
for subsequent study. The fact that notice is not served stating 
whast is to be done, when it is to be done, and how it is to be done, 
directs attention to self-discipline. ‘‘What shall we do next’^ is a 
question which stands out as a challenge to the college senior to 
be prepared, in so far as it is reasonable to expect, to take a step 
forward in the work of the class. If, for example, it is announced 
that the class will write (an examination) on the next day, it is 
understood that the college senior is to come to the class prepared 
to give the problems, topics, or questions or to write or to do both. 
Full responsibility is assumed for all the activities of the working 
group. At any time the college senior may be called upon to take 
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tlie leadership of the class — ^that is, to become, for the time being, 
the teacher. At such times opportnnity is had to demonstrate not 
only ability to work in the group above the class level, but also 
ability to organize subject matter and to plan procedure. 

47. The Student^s Daily Written Repori:. Mention has been 
made (p. 21) of the fact that each college senior is to write a diary 
of his experience in this course. Each day a report of the previous 
day’s participation is fGLed. 

The daily written reports of the college senior are considered 
valuable mainly because the practice of giving a critical account 
of what one does from day to day is a means of refining judgment 
through the process of self-criticism. A tangible and permanent 
record of the participation and progress of each prospective teacher 
is produced. This record is an expression of individuality. The 
aim is to avoid a formal kind of response. No two sets of reports 
are similar in many essential points. It is impossible to produce 
them by imitation. Each college senior participates in some one 
of the various subjects and classes of the school, some entering given 
courses at the beginning of the semester, others at the middle of 
the semester. Even with the same class group the subject matter 
of the course for each haK of the semester requires quite difiEerent 
sorts of preparation and response. Staff teachers are not required 
to conform to any fixed order of procedure. Class sections in the 
same subject under different teachers are not handled in the same 
manner. The conditions are such as to require each college senior 
to rely upon his own resources and to develop his own initiative 
and self-directing capacity. 

These daily written reports furnish material for conference 
and critical comment. The staff teacher makes it a practice to 
read them as they are produced and to make such comment as the 
situation in his judgment seems to warrant. Criticism, both oral 
and written, is mainly constructive and is intended to assist the 
college senior in the development of power to estimate his own 
performance and to appraise in some valid way what he sees in 
the movement of subject matter and in the response of pupils. 

The following chapter is an array of ‘‘selected comments” of 
typical sort taken from these daily reports. No corrections have 
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been made in tbe material selected. These excerpts will enable the 
reader to gain a fairly representative view of the nature of the 
written reports and the participation of college seniors. Much 
direct information is conveyed through these clippings con- 
cerning the classroom procedure in the Wisconsin High School. 

48. The Function of Directed Teaching in the Experience of 
the New Teacher. It is left to the reader to form his own judg- 
ment concerning the validity and the value of the procedure de- 
scribed in this chapter and illustrated in the comments. A cursory 
survey of the diaries written by college seniors will no doubt dis- 
close or suggest possibilities of a new and functional outlook upon 
teaching and education. The striking fact is lack of uniformity 
in these reports. Each prospective teacher boils his chance in his 
own pot.” There is a refreshing emphasis upon personal initiative 
and individuality. If the school is ever to become a willing and 
effective instrument in the development of independence of human 
personality, initiative, courage and power, together with a self- 
active, responsible person, it is urged that we begin with the teacher 
and recruit ability wherever it can be discovered. In America edu- 
cation is not designed to make 90 out of every 100 subservient to 
a ruling house and to the state. The school is not conceived with 
us as an institution by which to enslave the people,- but rather the 
school is our universal agency by which the individual is to learn 
how to use his freedom and to act for himself. The spirit of Amer- 
ica is something akin to the fullest self-expression of each individual 
consistent with the social and public good. Uniformity is not essen- 
tial to the realization of the aims of a democracy. Identity of 
opinion is wanted only in holding a subject class under the control 
of an arbitrary state or static institutionalism. Teachers must not 
allow themselves to be enslaved by the majesty of plan and preci- 
sion. The machine must not become the master. Mechanical effi- 
ciency is an elusive thing. The classification idea seems to run in- 
evitably to a closed system. Some external sign or arbitrary stand- 
ard operates to predetermine classification and thereby to encour- 
age the preservation of a deadening status quo. The problem, in 
short, is to find a dynamic in teaching, to avoid taking secure shel- 
ter under institutional sanctions, and to grip the vitalizing elements 
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of a regenerating and redefining process of education in terms of 
life. Each new day brings with, it a nest of new problems which 
must be frankly faced with courage, initiative, and honest doubt. 
The adequate teacher must suffer the pain (perhaps the joy) of 
tentative judgment, and be ready to meet new situations without 
limitation by a set formula. 

The new teacher needs to find himself in terms of self-activity 
and orientation in the community of interests of boys and girls at 
work. Having grasped first hand the organizing principles of edu- 
cation as growth and having come up through participation with 
youth to a perception that the main preoccupation of high-school 
boys and girls is development, it is fair to assume that the prospec- 
tive teacher will begin his teaching in the field equipped with a 
wholesome way of thinking about the energizing powers of boys 
and girls. He has been cured of the pernicious practice of ^school- 
mastering’ down to the ^supposed level’ of pupils. By means of 
this partnership, real and not pretended, the college senior has de- 
veloped a vitalizing sense of the view that ''Man creates himself 
by his own activity.” The new teacher is expected to begin to 
understand his responsibility for the care of the youth of the na- 
tion. The selection of pupils vrith respect to the 'those-who’ prop- 
osition leads to a kind of pedagogical predestination not unlike 
the old theology of determinism. A certain prevalent materialistic 
conception of classification of somebody else’s children has in it the 
thoroughly modern practice of doing business on a cash basis, 
whereas the older theology did business on a deferred credit basis. 

The procedure employed in the University of Wisconsin stress- 
es the view that unexpected possibilities are to be realized in the 
lives of growing boys and girls, and it is the teacher’s function to 
become the caretaker of the youth of the nation with something of 
the mission of service as well as scholarship. This thorough-going 
American idea that ours is an emerging of expert ability out of 
the entire people’s striving, lies at the center of the procedure into 
which the college senior preparing to teach is inducted. The per- 
ception that ability to direct activity, or to stand in the teacher’s 
position must be established by demonstrated merit writhin the activ- 
ities of pupils is thought to be in full accord with the spirit of 
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America. The approach is shifted from the legal and authoritative 
sanctions of sehoolmastering to the proposition that the right to 
stand before the class implies the duty and the responsibility of 
demonstrating to pupils the validity of that right in terms of a 
productive leadership which is recognized by those most concerned 
— ^the boys and girls, who at the same time are charged with a cer- 
tain responsibility of carrying out the terms of a partnership be- 
tween teacher and pupils. Or to put it in another way, pupils are to 
elect the teacher in the sense that they are encouraged to take an 
active interest in results and to share in those activities of schooling 
which are meant to develop self-active, responsible persons. 

Obviously, the quantitative side of experience is a secondary 
matter. What is sought is a way of thinking, an attitude of mind, 
and then most of all a vital experience in participating in the activ- 
ities of real education, supplemented by a critical, personal account 
of one 's own activity in the procedure. It is not a question, there- 
fore, of the number of times a prospective teacher appears before 
the class in the rdle of the institutional teacher, but rather a ques- 
tion of the quality of reaction that comes out of a varied participa- 
tion in the on-going work of a class in which he holds an active 
membership. As will be noted in an examination of the selected 
comments in the following chapter, each college senior develops a 
unique opportunity for himself, and what he does grows up out 
of an inner demand of professional interest and not from/ any ex- 
ternal manipulation of a set of algebraic formulas or mechanics 
of teaching. 

49. Every Item of Experience has Yahjue. This is the basic 
principle of democracy in education. The perception that each in- 
dividual possesses absolute worth should find expression in terms 
of teaching the children and youth of the nation, not as a mere 
theory safely housed in the cloister ; it should constitute the dyna- 
mic for the day’s work of every teacher in America. To look to 
some external absolute — a system, a rule of procedure, a method, 
a rigid standard — readily reduces the art and science of teaching 
to a fixed, mechanical mode, the outcome of which is classification 
on the sanctions of a dead past, and the tendency is, on account of 
unthinking reliance on external controls, to find shelter in formulas, 
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methods and institutions which have served their function in a 
system of thought or society which no longer exists. To he able to 
redefine and to redirect any proposed method at the point of active 
experience in the immediate educative process opens the mind to a 
functional interpretation of teaching. If the individual counts and 
has absolute value, then the teacher, the pupil, counts and has value 
in the first intention. The autocratic principle, as such, has no 
warrant here. The thing is not good or bad, correct or incorrect, 
merely because it fits or does not fit into a predetermined or a pre- 
concluded system or method. Each item of experience counts and 
has unique value. The adequate teacher in a real democracy must 
be developing in this direction. It requires inventiveness and cour- 
age to sail into these uncharted seas of human experience. It re- 
quires an immediate capacity to evaluate experience while it is go- 
ing on, if the conception of self-activity and the principle of growth 
in education are ever to find a real and vital application in teach- 
ing procedure. 

No better illustrations can be cited than the ‘‘selected com- 
ments’’ in the following chapter to emphasize the significance of 
those experiences of the college senior which come to him directly 
as a part of his participation with boys and girls in a process of 
sharing activity of mind and body with them. It is the democratic 
contention, therefore, that some item of experience, possibly in it- 
self a trivial matter as judged by the external critic with his stan- 
dards of inexorable efficiency, comes to mean to the person having 
the experience a touchstone to his essential thinking about a large 
set of interests in a given field. The person who stubs his ‘intel- 
lectual toe’ on some brute fact and says to the pebble of experience: 
^‘Art thou fheref^^ may take his point of departure from that item 
of experience and begin to reorganize his thinking and to refertilize 
his life with the thing against which he stubbed his ‘intdlectual 
toe.’ A full acknowledgement of the value of the principle under- 
lying this evaluating of items of experience at their true worth 
would carry us away from status in education to a view and a 
practice founded upon human values and interests in the making. 

To illustrate this fundamental departure, let us turn to the first 
^‘selected comment” (p. 107) . Here the situation is self-explained. 
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The college senior in a brief statement has presented a departure 
for the profession of teaching. It will be well to note the fact that 
some seven years of study in the academic pursuit of Latin left 
something to be desired in assuring fitness to teach. Adequate 
academic pedagogical exhortation had been administered in the 
case of this college senior. Accredited scholarship and accredited 
methods had been attended to. The interesting fact is that acad- 
emic preparation is in itself apparently no guarantee of fitness to 
teach anything. The college senior, it will be observed, entertained 
a naive notion about preparation. After some seven years of hand- 
ling in an academic mode the simple fact of a vowel change in a 
verb from e to i, it remained for this college senior to meet a new 
situation in which this significant fact (insignificant to the external 
critic and, for that, in itself) served the purpose of organizing ex- 
perience in terms of new values and new directions. The brute fact 
got itself hooked up to experience in a vital way ; it was made to 
bite into experience, and in a real sense it became the means of 
effecting a new attitude of mind. The reader will no doubt find 
between the lines in this diary evidences of many unique expe- 
riences which were developing in this college senior. The manner 
of handling such situations is indicated in the principal’s comment 
at the close. It was two days afterwards that the college senior read 
the principal’s comment. It is left to the reader to conjecture 
what the intervening forty-eight hours meant to this college senior, 
as well as her subsequent participation. Suffice it to say that her 
record was very satisfactory. 

To those who are working with college seniors in the University' 
of Wisconsin in the course in directed teaching, each '^selected 
comlment” (or better each daily report made) has something of 
unique value for the professional preparation of the teacher. 



CHAPTER II 


SELECTED COMMENTS: A COLLECTION OF REPORTS 
FROM STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH 

(Arrangement of the material in Chapter H.) 

How the Comments Have been Selected and Arranged 
A Specimen Selected Comment 
The Comments 
Conclusion 


Readers will find the following guide useful in pointing the way to iUustra- 
tions of certain important aspects of the student’s reactions to the Wisconsin 
plan. 

(a) Attitude of college seniors entering Mgh-school class on pupil level: Nos. 
3, 6, 10, 13, 16, 20, 22, 37, 38, 47, 56, 75, 85, 86 and especially all by Student 
Xm (a genuinely ‘human’ document). 

(b) Self-criticism of college seniors while engaged in directed teaching: Nos. 
1, 59, 69, 74, 76, 106. 

(c) Self-direction of coUege seniors: Student XXXTI. 

(d) Constructive comment by stajff teachers upon the work of college seniors: 
Nos. 1, 41, 42, 53, 82, 84, 100 and XXIX. 

(e) Opinions of college seniors of the value of participation in directed teach- 
ing: Nos. 1, 85, 100, 107, 108. 

(f) Procedure in the Wisconsin Sigh School: Nos. 39 to 45, 87, 88, 97. 

(g) SumrnaHes hy college seniors after nine weeks of participation: Nos. 
17, 19, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 106. 

(h) Notable changes in attitude of college seniors toward teaching: Nos. 
92 and 99; Students XIH and XXTX. 

(i) Sigh-school subjects represented: 

1. Agriculture : XI and XXXJ I. 

2. Botany: IX. 

3. Chemistry: XXXT. 

4. English: XII, XIII, XIY and XXVI. 

5. German: IV, V, XV, XXIV and XXX. 

6. History: H, III, VII, XVT, XVII, XIX and XXIX. 

7. Latin: I, XX and XXI. 

8. Mathematics: VI, VED, X, XXIII and XXVII. 
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HOW THE COMMENTS HAVE BEEN SELECTED AND ARRANGED 

The object of this chapter is to illustrate the actual operation 
of the course in ‘^Directed Teaching’’ at the University of Wiscon- 
sin by quoting freely from a considerable number of the diaries 
(daily reports) of students in the course during the past three 
years. 

Each college senior in this course, it will be remembered, par- 
ticipates in the high-school class of the Wisconsin High School ap- 
proximately forty days for one hour a day. Bach of these seniors 
writes each day three to four pages (300 to 500 words) on the 5x8 
cards (already described) which are provided for these daily re- 
ports. 

The comments that are presented have been selected from sev- 
eral thousand of these reports. This selection, needless to say, has 
been made with design. The writer has a theory to demonstrate, 
just as the man of science seeks to demonstrate a hypothesis. To 
make the sampling fair, some examples of failure to grasp the pro- 
cedure have been included, yet on the whole, prominence has been 
given to examples that best illustrate the favorable operation of 
the Wisconsin plan. 

The selections include a few comprehensive reports and also a 
comparatively large number of excerpts illustrating single topics : 
the former will give a connected view of the student’s participation 
and progress ; the latter will serve to bring out problems of varied 
and individual sort. Even in the more comprehensive selections 
there can be presented only a partial account of any one student’s 
work in the course. Earely is any one report quoted in full ; for 
the most part perhaps not more than a twentieth of the total record 
for the nine weeks is presented. 

Only enough editing has been done to make clear to the reader 
matters of procedure not readily disclosed in the comments them- 
selves. Unless otherwise indicated, the material appears substan- 
tially as it was written by the students, and there has been no at- 
tempt to shield the student who has been careless in analysis or 
who has made statements that are evidently incorrect. 

A good deal of material has been included that relates to mat- 
ters of individual differences. This because it is felt that much 
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significance attaches to the progress made by the college senior in 
understanding high-school boys and girls at work, Whatever seems 
to contribute to the students’ developing powers in self-direction 
and self-criticism is germane to this study. Students are encour- 
aged to give expression to their convictions. The greatest freedom 
is cultivated in this regard. Some students have disagreed cour- 
ageously with staff teachers; yet on account of tangible evidence 
of progress in gripping situations with increasing originality and 
insight, they have been encouraged in their procedure. A colorless 
conformity or a studied imitation merely for the purpose of agree- 
ment is neither productive nor desirable. However, it must be 
recognized that deliberate adaptation is to be expected. While a 
critical examination of experience is held to be an element of value 
in professional growth, the fact remains that students carry over 
into their teaching methods and habits acquired in school and col- 
lege. It is often a question whether the prospective teacher is to be 
influenced by collegiate methods or by the methods employed in 
high-school teaching. The desirability of the latter is no doubt 
conceded. If it should appear that college seniors express them- 
selves with a modicum of enthusiasm for the procedure of the staff 
teachers under whom they are working, there are valid reasons 
which may be cited to justify such an outcome. Nevertheless, the 
deliberate plan of the course is to cultivate originative capacity and 
to foster individual ways of meeting new situations, rather than to 
reduce reactions to uniform standards and patterns. This prin- 
ciple is urged with a full knowledge of the probable result that 
many teachers wiU continue to teach, for the most part, as they 
have been taught. 

It may be said that not more than two percent of the students 
enrolled in the course have made a conspicuous failure. The neg- 
ative results are, therefore, not to be regarded as negligible, but 
rather should be considered as positive evidence of the success of 
the experiment. Furthermore, it is interesting to note the fact that 
the most brilliant reports are not invariably written by the highest 
fifth of the group of college seniors, ranked in terms of academic 
ratings. Not infrequently a student of medium rank does conspicu- 
ous work in this course. It is safe to say that the student of low 
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standing in scholarship, barely passing, finds it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get on in work of this sort. An objective study along this 
line would no doubt show a high degree of correlation between 
academic standings and performance in this course; yet it should 
not be assumed that only the high type of scholar is assured of 
success. Other qualities count and in the nature of the work must 
be developed or disclosed. 

The comments themselves are numbered, 1, 2, 3, etc., consecu- 
tively. The students from whose records the comments are selected 
are designated in Roman notation, I, II, III, etc. The high-school 
pupil is designated by his given name; the college senior by the 
initial letter, followed by (C.S.), as: Miss or Mr. A. (0. S.) ; the 
staff teacher by the initial letter, followed by (S.T.), as; Miss or 
Mr. A., (S.T.). 

The written criticism of the staff teacher or principal is desig- 
nated usually by printing in italics or placing it in foot-note. It 
will be remembered that the students file their daily reports in a 
suitable cabinet and that the staff teachers and principal as far 
as possible not only read these cards but also write constructive 
comnnent directly on them. The students read these comments with 
great care. 

A SPECIMEN SELECTED COMMENT 

The following selected comment is illustrative of the plan of 
this chapter. Mr. W. (a college senior) was a member of a class 
of 22 pupils in chemistry. Two college seniors were there. It will 
be observed in reading over a part of his report for March 21, that 
the staff teacher called upon Mr. W., and that the call came rather 
unexpectedly. The excerpt below indicates a variety of experiences. 
The staff teacher wrote a very frank statement. The pupils in the 
class did not fail to appreciate the situation. Mr. W. was very 
wisely handled by the boy who made the remark at the close of 
brief performance. 

Mr. W. (College Senior) 

Chemistry — llth Grade — 22 pupils — ^2 college seniors — ^Mar, 21, 18. 

Mr. B. (S. T.) gave me a rather unexpected surprise today. The class 
had been assigned a general review of the work and naturally I had no idea 
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that I would be called to tahe charge of the class. So when I was asked to 
review the class on halogens, I felt like a man at sea without a rudder. Though 
I had a fair personal knowledge of the subject, I had not given much thought 
to the subject from a teacher’s viewpoint. I must acknowledge that I was 
mighty crude at quizzing the class and undoubtedly left a ‘^bad taste in Mr. 
D. (S. T.) ’s mouth.’' 

The class was well grounded on the subject material. The attitude of the 
class was excellent, and I hope that I will be able to redeem myself of the 
poor showing made. I hope that the next time the names will not vanish as 
they did today, for I believe that I have them mastered now to stay. 

(Staff teacher’s comment: Are you sure you had prepared your lessou 
as you should? They say that uneasiness "before a class is due to lacTc of 
"knowledge of the subject. Your own feelings and reactions ought to be big 
help to you in preparing the subject matter for another recitation. You did 
as well as could be expected.) 

Note: One of the pupils asked Mr, W. after the perfomance tv hat he was 
sweating about. 


THK COMMENTS 

The college senior will now be given a liberal opportunity to 
speak for himself. His reflections upon his own experience as a 
member of the high-school class-group in which he is a seK-active, 
responsible person, now a pupil, now a leader of the class or a part 
of it, are recorded in his own words. 

I 

Miss F. (College Senior) 

Latin — 9th Grade — ^26 pupils — college senior — 12-3-17. 

1. This, my first day in the class, was far from being what I should have 
liked it to be. In fact, I should have been just a little discouraged had I 
not, upon later refiection, found in my failure what I think an important 
factor for successful teaching in Latin. We were drilling on the synopsis of 
verbs, and Miss S. (S. T.) asked me to go around and correct the mistakes of 
the other pupils. Of course, it beiug my first day, I had had no preparation, 
but I felt so confident that I knew thoroughly the passive conjugation of the 
verb ‘'mitto” that I thought it unnecessary to open my book before attempting 
to correct. In my effort to clear up the mistakes of one pupH, I explained the 
formation of the present tense as being merely the present stem plus the 
personal ending with the exception of the first person where the ‘‘e” changes 
to '^o.” Since the stem ends in ^^e”, I failed to explain that this vowel 
changes to ‘4”. Thus, I changed some forms which he had written correctly. 
A few minutes later I thought of my mistake, but being occupied at the 
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moment, the point was raised in class before I had a chance to go back to that 
pupU and correct my mistake. The look of reproach which I received from 
the pupil made me feel very much depressed for the rest of the day. But 
one thing, at least, I learned from the experience is that the essentials, such 
as forms of verbs, require constant drill on the part of the teacher and also 
that she must never be so confident of her knowledge as to consider further 
review unnecessary, I hope that through my efforts and my work hereafter 
I may regain the confidence of that pupil, if I have lost it. The experience, 
however, was very unpleasant, and one which I can not forget very soon. 

(Brvnd'paVs Comment: This is a fine start, I am delighted with your 
frankness. The impressive thing in your dairy today is the power of analysis 
you have displayed. You have hit upon essential elements of experience. 
What you have said leads me to "believe that you will make a splendid record in 
this course,) 


11 

Mias P- (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 25 pupils — 3 college seniors — 10-19-17. 

2. We wrote during most of the period. I did not do very well on the 
map work. Map-drawing has always been very hard for me. I think this was 
caused mainly because throughout my entire High-School work we never drew 
a map — we used prepared outlines. I think the method we use at the Wisconsin 
High School is much better. I have learned a great deal through it. I think 
Miss O. (S. T.) ^s plan of giving the children a two-minute rest is very profit- 
able. That little walk around the room did us all good. 

I was greatly puzzled when Miss O. refused to answer questions. In fact 
I spent more of my time trying to figure out why she did it than I did writing. 
Now, I think it was to teach us to rely on our own judgment, and reason for 
ourselves. I did not notice a bit of the usual ^'nervousness'' which prevails 
at a quiz in most places. Isabel seemed a bit disturbed about it, but she 
seemed to write well, after she started. 

John's reaction to the assignment was most interesting. I think Miss O. 
said something to this effect, "Study about the Greeks, oh five or six pages, 
or as much as you want, ' ' John stood up and said, ' ' Oh, that's so indefinite. ' ' 
Miss 0. answered him with, "Well, John, isn't that fine, tho. No limit to the 
amount you can do if you want to.'^ 

I think this work on the Greeks should be very interesting and profitable, 
and I do not think it will be so difficult for the children to grasp — there is 
such a story element in it, and so many heroes. 


11-14-17. 

3. Each day, I marvel more and more at the things done in our (fiass. 
Why, I never, in my most extreme dreams, imagined such an hour as this 
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morning. I don^t th i n k I could count up on three cards, all of the things 
which happened. Miss B. (C. S.) started the class; we each had a group te 
finish up the talk on the battle of Salamis. When mj group had just about 
finished Miss O. (S. T.) came in. She took the group which had finished the 
chapter and read Davis; I kept the rest to finish the chapter and then start 
them on Davis. Alford had not been in class for 2 days and he told me the 
whole of the back work. Wasn’t that fine? There must be a stiumlus for 
such work and I think, truly, that it is Miss 0. While I was doing this Miss 
O. had a group. This must have been fine, for Kathryn told me before 8 

0 ’clock that she had read a great deal outside and had a lot to tell us. Again, 

that fine spirit of co-operation. Miss S. (0. S.) and kOss B. (0. S.) had 
groups; some were reading in Davis; some at the map — ^but every one working. 
Now, I know a truly pedantic teacher, such as the one I had in Ancient 
History would have been really scandalized at the noise. Did it bother Miss 
O. or any of the rest of us? Why, no. We realized that it was, as Mr. ME. 
once said, the of induBtry.’’ I think this is a real vital point of de- 

velopment. Often the big work of the day has been stifled by that awful 
‘‘Less noise, children.” 

It is wonderful to me to note the problems these children can solve. Of 
course there is a wide variation here, due to individual diJfferences, but they 
can all try. Arthur is very slow, and often misses the entire point. I was 
interested this morning to have him say, ‘'Miss P., I’m not quite sure of the 
location of Salamis. ’ ’ We traced it out on the map in the book and on the 
wall map. He went to work, with a will on the problem of why Aldbides 
was called “The Just” and the rest of the reading. I worked pretty hard 
with Vivian and Marion. At first they couldn’t “get one thing out of it.” 

1 started them with a, few questions but left them to work the rest out them- 
selves. I notice that Vivian will take a lot of help and cease to think for 
herself, if one gives it to her. 

I never wished I could stay the remaining 8 minutes so badly. When I 
left I noticed that the group which went ahead the fastest was working out 
the document of Erythrae, and doing it intelligently. After this, no one can 
tell me, as they have, that a teacher can’t use source material to advantage — 
that it is too dry. TWo-thirds of our work this week was pure source and we 
all enjoyed it and profited by it. 


11-19-17. 

4. Miss 0. (S. T.) greeted us this morning with a short written exercise. 
She gave about twenty questions which could be answered in a word or so. 
We had paper, and wrote the answers as rapidly as we could. Then we passed 
the papers back, last one coming forward and gave the answers rapidly around 
the class and checked the papers. No time was wasted on mechanics; I have 
seen ten minutes wasted in this way; everything went with speed. Miss S. 
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(C. S.) liad the only perfect paper in the entire class. My mistalces were 
inaccuracy in Athenian and Spartan terms, and showed me that it is im- 
portant that a teacher know her subject matter. Taking our grades with 
the other pupils showed that we were on the same level. I wish I might have 
been one of the perfect ones — 1 shall try to be tomorrow, I liked, very much, 
the way Miss O. handled the situation. Kow a good many of the grades were 
real low, and the children looked discouraged. Miss 0. said, ‘'Children, did 
I do this to find out how much you knew?'^ They said, "No — ^you did it to 
show us how much we didn’t know.” It even made me feel better about my 
paper. 

Then we went on immediately. The group which was absolutely sure of 
the importance of 454 B. 0. went to the front and discussed it together, while 
the others worked it out at their seats. Miss 0. put the question ‘ ‘ What was 
Thucydides’ estimate of Pericles?” Now the answer to this question could be 
found in the source material on pages 142-3. They seemed to have missed that 
point, so Miss 0. gave them a minute to get it. Then most of them came for- 
ward with very intelligent answers. Again I saw the almost inestimable value 
of source material when used by an effective teacher. 

We began in groups then to talk on the 30 year peace; my group did real 
well I had only to put one question, and to call on one and then the other to 
contribute. 

Then came general work on the new chapter. Here again, fine use was 
made of the source material. We studied the pictures and illustrations given. 
Although they did not all know all of the lessons which we had hoped to 
cover, they were all ready to give what they had. I do think we were at the 
fork of the road all the time. I think this morning ’s rapid drill and problems 
will really wake the children and us up to better work. I would almost be 
willing to say we’H have one of our best lessons tomorrow. Miss 0. promised 
us a five-minute test tomorrow. I cm ^foing to make out a set of questiom 
Twyself, just to see how they correspond with hers — a little checking on my, 
judgment. 


11-20-17. 

5. I can never quite understand why the hour from 8-9 is the shortest in 
the day. We started this morning with a little rapid written drill work, as 
we had yesterday. There was marked improvement in nearly every case. My 
own was not so great. It surprised me to find that Katherine and a few 
others, who are among the best, were not in the highest class. It may be that 
they do better critical work and more thorough organizing of big ideas, and 
details do not remain with them so well. I think their own improvement was 
a source of encouragement to them. 

Then we had general class discussion. It was very lively. The question 
of citizenship in Athens was compared with citizenship in U. S. and the 
relative merits of each and the defects discussed. Miss B. (C. S.) and Miss S. 
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(O.S.) contributed real well. The question of naturalization was made very in- 
teresting to us, for G-rant and Herman had had members of their own families 
naturalized and we had real first hand information. Then we discussed the evils 
of foreign immigration. 

Miss O. asked me to tell them about the way in which the big political 
bosses control these foreigners. By this method we related Ancient History 
with contemporary history and therefore all of it to our own lives and times. 
I do not think history could be thought a dry subject, if it were always taught 
in this way, Hrankiltn wasn^t doing very well, so Miss 0. asked Miss B. to 
give him individual help. In this way, he was not allowed to ‘‘put the hour 
out of its agony, as Mr. M. says, or to “mull over^' material which he 
already knew. One thing about this class, which strikes me as being important, 
is that we never know exactly what is going to be done. There is no Tninimm-n 
or maximum amount which we can do. It rests with us as to how well we use 
the opportunity. I don^t feel as though I did extra well this morning. 
sorry for I do want to make the best possible use of the remaining time. 


11-21-17. 

6. We had another extra fine lesson this morning. First, we had a little 
word problem. It is such a fine thing, in my opinion for clinching facts and 
at the same time eliminating the drudgery of cramming for exams, as was done 
in class when I took Ancient History. The most interesting part of the lesson 
came later. Miss O. gave us each a duplicate of a real inscription on a stone 
slab at Athens of 16 B. 0. Say, the way those children worked that out was 
a marvel to me. I finished first and then went around helping by suggestion 
only, such of the weaker group like Hazel and Marian. The group which 
finished first, Kathryn, Louise, Herman, Edward and a few others went over 
and started to work on the advance outline for Friday. As I have said before, 
no one need tell me that source material cannot be profitably used. Another 
idea came to me. A busy, active class, which has problems and situations 
before it will not be interested in the trivial things which usually take up so 
much of the ordinary classroom time. The idea used to be not what we 
can do, but what we can get out of. There, this morning, each one of us 
took the responsibility of getting as much done as possible. The group, at 
the board, working out the outline, did not think of playing away the time 
rolling chalk or looking around or out of the windows. Now, I know that 
my High School class could never have gone to the board and done that. 
Everyone would have taken it as his one grand chance to play. I also think 
the general system, and the personal grip of the teacher are responsible, in 
the main, for this class spirit and ability to get work done. 


11-22-17. 

7. They say that man's untried powers are his best powers, and I am 
beginning to believe it. Each day we work out problems with source material 
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wMcli at first seemed impossible to me. Some of the keenest thinking I have 
yet seen was done today. John and Kathryn and Dorothy were on the job 
better than ever before. Albert, who is by no means one of the best pnpils 
read the entire first half of the document without a mistake and he had 
worked it out himself. Again, I see, that pupils cannot be classified; that 
they are ever emerging. Bex is coming by leaps and bounds, and even Arthur 
who is very slow and without much of the enthusiasm which characterizes 
some of the others made the most intelligent answers he has made this week. 

We had group work on the Drama. While Miss B. (C. S.) and Miss S. 
(C. S.) had groups, Isabel put a picture of the Athenian theatre on the board. 
After I got started with my group I forgot that there was anyone else in the 
room. I had the surprise of my life for Stanley came up ; he started the story 
and asked two of the best questions asked. I tried a new scheme. Instead 
of asking the question myself, I had everyone listen and as soon as they 
thought of a good question, they raised their hands and one asked. I never had 
their interest better. Agatha was telling how the drama originated and 
Stanley asked ‘‘Why did they call it a goat song?’^ Wasn’t that good? 
He was the only one who could give even a possible solution. He said ‘ ‘ Pan 
was a shepherd and tended goats. He originated music and maybe it came 
from him. ’ ’ I told them I thought it had something to do with the Q-reek word 
drama, but we’d all try to look it up for tomorrow. I think Stanley’s inter- 
est was due mainly to his interest in music, but if we can get him that way, 
why not? He asked two other good questions, too. Arthur was better than 
usual and Alonzo was not so good until we were well started. We went to 
the board and had him write for us, so we’d be sure to know how to spell the 
names of the dramatists. 


11-23-17. 

8. (Explanation of procedure by staff teacher. — ^The 5th century of the 
Golden Age of Athens was our problem; the development of the drama an in- 
teresting phase of it. We had talked of the work of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and had told the stories of Agememnon, Orestes, and Antigone. We compared 
the drama of today with the old Greek tragedies, noting the number of people 
on the stage, the use of the chorus, etc. A pupil suggested that everybody try 
to write a tragedy patterned after Aeschylus or Sophocles, on the basis of any 
mythological story. These were read in class next day and the best one voted 
on. This was produced in a very simple fashion by the class, under the direc- 
tion of the author.) 

I have come to a new conclusion about teaching. Teaching is not giving, 
it is producing — getting ideas and inspiration and enthusiasm from young, 
growing minds to forge ahead and to do your very best in order to rightly fulfill 
the trust you have received. To me teaching, now means something far more 
serious than it did when I started. Then, it was mainly to “get a job” — ^now 
the best means of giving and getting the best. 
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11-26-17. 

9. In Mr. P. article in the English Teacher 's Journal, he says one aim 
of the teaching of English is to enable a child to be a better citizen by aiding 
him in developing a power of expressing his own feelings. I could hardly help 
applying it to history this morning, for the way these children expressed their 
feelings and lived old truths was a marvel to me. It gave me such a feeling of 
being good for something, to be able to help them. 

Until now, I have always felt that my University classes as a whole 
stifled rather than helped my initial ability. I have always felt as a member of 
a group, not as an individual in a class. I can truthfully say that I have 
developed more initiative in my teaching and have let my imagination have 
range of its own rather than parrot-like repeating of the ideas of others (Mr. 
W. in Sophomore Composition last year gave me an Ex on my ability to 
punctuate last year, for he said I had no imagination.) I am going to try 
to develop it, nevertheless, by directing these growing children. One quotation 
comes to me ^'Unless you become as one of these you cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven. Heaven, here, to me means a personality. 


rn 

Miss H, (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 25 pupils — ^3 college seniors — ^11-22-17. 

10, I have nothing more to say— when pupils are able to write a tragedy 
with the success that they did they are certainly capable of doing any task 
set before them. I have been surprised at several things they have been able 
to do— I am more convinced that the upper limit of pupils’ capacity has never 
been reached. Willmarth’s was short, yet full of action and the tragic element. 
Gilman, Dorothy and Ealph all did very well— I could find a few bad criticisms 
to make, but these were far outweighed by the good points. This is a splendid 
way to get the pupils intimately acquainted with the Greeks at this time. 
They study the myths, and must learn something about the times in order to 
portray the drama in the language of the early Greeks. It also awakens 
their interest in the dramas of the period. Ordinarily they would have passed 
over the name and poets hurriedly, but now they take a deep interest both in 
form, style, and subject matter. I have worked a long time on my tragedy, 
and yet I do not feel that mine is nearly as good as some of the pupils’ dramas 
I heard read today. I was not able to make many constructive criticisms on 
the papers. To Gilman I suggested that he have more feeling in the tragic 
scene in order to bring the event out with greater force. 
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IV 

Miss E. (College Senior) 

German — ^lOth Grade — ^15 pupils 11-8-17. 

11. Today I was taken by surprise when I was called upon to take charge 
of the class with Mr. D. (Head of Department) in the room. I had a feeling 
somewhat akiu to stage fright^ because I knew that four grown-ups were listen- 
ing to everything I said and did. The verb work was quite gratifying, but 
could have been much snappier. One great mistake I made was that of failing 
to use a single German word in directing the work. I know what to say and 
how to say it, but absolutely forgot all about it. I realized my fault when I 
was again in my seat, but I mean to correct it next time I appear before the 
class 


11-13-17. 

12. Yes, Mr. M. (Principal), I am getting more and more meaning out 
of the printed paragraph each day. Those sentences (printed paragraph on 
daily report) are becoming more and more illuminating. I mean, as Mr. D. 
(visiting) suggested on his card to me, to be more active the next time I go 
before the class to direct them, for I believe that that is a real way to liven 
up and stimulate thought and reaction. 

All my fa/mHy and friends hear abont these days, is my worTe down at 
the University or Wisconsin Eigh School, Nor are they bored by these tales. 
They are very interested in what we are doing and accomplishing. Once or 
twice I hanje come in contact with people who believed that we practiced on 
the poor pupils down here, but I think when I finished talking, that they found 
such was not the case. 

Today I started to talk German in class , — for almost the first time. I 
answered a question. I mean to do this as much as possible, because I want 
practice in using classroom German and in speaking without halting and 
having to form my sentences, by thinking English and translating 


V 

Miss E. (College Senior) 

German — 11th Grade — 15 pupils — ^3 college seniors 10-10-17. 

13. My long anticipated first day in the high school is over. Of course I 
expected to be admitted on the same footing with the pupils,* but that pleasant 
principle assumes a different significance when one is in competition with alert 
young minds. I had half expected to play the rOle of a dignified spectator 
the first time and I was so startled at being called upon to act as a link in the 
story-chain, that I became very much confused and quite disgraced myself. 
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The children were certainl 7 well behaved, and when we seniors were unable 
to tahe up the thread of the story, they did it very naturally and spontaneously, 
— and there was no expression of the patronage which they might have well 
felt. I am very glad for this, and I hope to prove myself worthy of their 
esteem. 

I was most delighted with the frank enjoyment and interest that prevailed. 
There was distinctly an ^ ^ at home ^ ^ feeling which grows only out of a broad 
spirit of co-operation. Catherine’s lively participation in the work must surely 
be an incentive to some of the others to get all the joy out of the work by 
putting themselves into it wholeheartedly. 

The sixty-minute period was not in the least irksome to the pupils, for 
there was an opportunity to do some quiet, individual work after the general 
recitation. At this time, the pupils corrected mistakes in their themes. Cath- 
erine asked me about one of her mistakes; she had written in script and I was 
quite at a loss for a second, then I bade her read it and see how it sounded. 
So, on hearing the sentence, I was able to help. Needless to say I have been 
practicing the German script most all evening. I think I can master it in a day 
or so more. 


V£ 

Miss A. (College Senior) 

Geometry — 10th Grade — 30 pupils 11-20-17, 

14. A great deal of the interest and benefit to be gotten out of geometry 
is lost when the class does not depart from the text-book. If I had not seen 
these new ideas worked out in class, I would have thought of teaching geometry 
much as it was taught to me — assignment in the text one day and reciting 
this assignment the following day. Exercises unWce those found m the text 
in use, a chart which shows who is capable of doing the most exercises in a 
cert am length of time, incomplete proofs, progress according to ability, and 
forming theorems with the figure for the proposition as an only suggestion* are 
aU new ideas to me, and these ideas can be put into effect in any classroom. 


vn 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 25 pupils — 3 college smxiors 11-14-17, 

15. For the past three days the class has not been conducted in the same 
manner or the same methods of teaching have not been followed twice. How 
wonderful to have such power to avoid dropping into formal modes of procedure 

^Underscored by staff teacher who remarks that this is a better summary 
of his own procedure than he himself had ever made. (The staff teacher in 
this instance is the principal of the school who teaches one class of high 
school pupils five days a week throughout the year.) 
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and direction in teadiing. When the bell rang everyone was ready to work, 
stinmlated by the ever impelling force of interest so characteristic of this 
class. Monday the pupils decided on the extent of their assignment at the 
beginning of the hour, but, yesterday, after an hour’s hard work they decided 
how much they could accomplish for Wednesday. 

Now as to the direction of the class recitation: Something new! Miss 
O. (S. T.) allowed those who were sure they knew their lessons to join her at 
the map where they talked about the development of the Hittite, Cretan, and 
Mycenean-Cretan Civilization. Those who felt they were not sure of all names 
and principles of the lesson remained behind the lines to brush up before they 
appeared before the footlights for action. Miss H. (C. S.) and I proceeded 
to help these little people to discover their difficulties by individual assistance. 
What do you think I found to be the chief source of their trouble? Simply 
the ‘‘big names and so many names for the same thing” as Dorothy informed 
me had confused her. She couldn^t understand why Mr. Westerman (author) 
should bother calling the Greeks the Hellenese when she was more familiar 
with the name Greeks. Sarah ’s chief trouble lay in the fact that she eouldn ’t 
locate the places on the wall map because the cities, seas, etc. are mostly in 
Latin and she found it difficult to compare the names. As I remember my 
high school, that was my chief source of trouble before I studied Latin. 
Perhaps this map is necessary for use in Eoman history, but I believe that 
these names and cities, etc. would mean more to the pupil if there was another 
wall map with the English names on it as the maps in the text. 

When the pupils felt they knew their lessons somewhat better, Miss 0, 
divided them into three quiz-sections with Miss O. (S. T.), Miss H. (0. S.) and 
myself as captains of each. With my group of three at one end of the room, we 
located all these difficult cities upon the map and proceeded with the story of 
our lesson. I was surprised at the number of thought-compelling questions 
that sprang into my head as we pushed ahead with the lesson. I believe that 
Miss O.’s device of thought-compelling questions is contagious! When we 
fbrst began our group discussion, I found that Florence’s mind was at the 
“movies” or somewhere else. But when she realized that Crete and Mycenaen 
Civilization meant more than words to her she became alive with interest. 
I soon found,, too, that Sarah was not a “Slacker” at her work but that she 
thought she could “Bluff” on generalizations. However, by repeated stimulus 
and direction of thought, Jane, Florence, and Sarah realized that I wanted 
definite, specific knowledge without generalizations. What did I learn by 
this 15 minute practice or rather direction of thought? I learned that my 
questions must be thought questions, they must be invigorating and full of 
action, and that I must guard myself against talking too much and avoid 
sweegmg generaUisations, I find, too, that I must have my “big principles” 
and facts of the case at stake if I am to succeed in learning how to direct the 
thought of these pupils. It means constant, hard work and I mean to succeed 1 1 
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Yin 

Miss D. (College Senior) 

Mathematics — 9th Grade — 27 pupils — 2 college seniors 3-7-17. 

16. I do not believe my first day^s experience was very successful. Per- 
haps I was a little nervous. I had difficulty when I got through with one 
thing and went on to another part of the subject. I didn't know what to say 
next that would be connected with what I had just explained. Therefore, I 
had to refer to my textbook quite a little. I understood everything, but it 
was difficult for me to make everyone else understand. I was careless about 
my writing on the blackboard. There are so many things to think about. Ton 
never know what kind of a question is going to be asked. The experienced 
teacher, of course, knows how to handle each situation. It is difficult to 
teach in a class which has been used to excellent teaching by an experienced 
teacher, for the inexperienced teacher thinks of that when she is teaching. I 
am very interested in the inductive method and think that it is the best 
method for beginners. Today they grasped the meaning of H. C. P. very 
quickly. I tried to do my best and appreciate the difficulty of teaching more 
now than I ever have. It is hard to make others understand your own explana- 
tion of a subject even if you do understand the subject perfectly. 


IX 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

Botany — 10th Grade — 24 pupils — 3 college seniors 11-28-17. 

17. It is with a feeling of regret that I leave our Botany class today. 
The benefits which I have received from these past few weeks' work in this 
class have been numerous. 

In the first place, I have learned practical Botany better than I ever 
knew it before. In the last Botany courses I have studied more microscopical 
work has been done and, as a result, I had become somewhat segregated frdfii 
the practical part of the subject. It is these practical aspects which appeal to 
the high school pupils and make them interested to learn about their sur- 
roundings. 

I have realized how well the teacher must direct the pupils' activities so 
as to teach them howi to think forward and to act according to their thoughts. 
It seems to me that the teacher of to-day has more responsibility and a more 
difficult task to perform than one of a few years ago. For, formerly, the 
teacher was merely a person showing authority in the school or the classroom, 
and one who had a certain amount of stored-up knowledge o-f the subject and 
tried to put it across to the pupils as such. But to-day the teacher thinks 
primarily of the pupil and uses the subject matter simply as a way for influ- 
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eneing tlie development of the child. At the same time the teacher is directing 
the child, he or she is a companion of the child’s. 

There must he no division between teacher and pupil such as having the 
teacher always before the class or seated on a chair on a platform in front of 
the class. A teacher must be one of the working group with the pupils — ^but 
still retain his or her dignity and control of the class. In order to accomplish 
this weU, everybody in the class must be kept busy all the time, the teacher 
included. 

I have noticed during these past weeks that the days that more discussion 
or recitation work was carried on than the examining or drawing of material, 
that there was a tendency for some of the pupils to loaf to a certain extent. 
Thus I have learned that each pupil must be kept at work, and that each child 
should be directed in such a way as to move forward at his or her own best 
rate of speed, in order to get improvement, development, or growth in each 
individual. 

Never before have I felt so greatly^ the need of the teacher directing the 
pupils instead of pushing them. Thus the teacher must be on the same plane 
with the class and looking at things on the same level and with the same views 
as they are. So a teacher must be prepared for new situations and demands 
just as much as he or she must create new ones. I am sure that that was the 
one great mistake I made when I had charge of the class — ^that I didn ’t apply 
and adjust myself to the new situations quickly enough. 

In other education courses, I have studied that one must make school- 
work dynamic for pupils rather than static, and, I am sure that each day dur- 
ing this course in directed teaching, I have learned a little more about how to 
bring about such results. I know that I have learned to think better and more 
quickly, for one must in order to follow the different opinions of the class and 
at the same time to think ahead of the class so as to keep them interested. 
I have even had to think constantly outside of the classroom as well as in it, 
for each day new problems arose which were to be solved the next day. But 
the main thing which caused me to think was to decide for myself whether the 
new method of giving pupils more freedom and liberty was better than the 
mere recitation method used when I was in preparatory schools. However, 
I must say that I am absolutely in favor of the new way, because it leaves so 
much space for the teacher as well as the pupil to develop. 

I think that our Botany class has grown as a group. When I became a 
member of it, there seemed to be some who were outside of the group ; but a 
short time later, they all seemed to be working together in co-operation. How- 
ever, each one is changing — at times certain ones will be somewhat lagging, 
then again will be up and doing. I liked the general attitude of the class in 
that each one contributed some idea nearly every day. The pupils would con- 
duct their own discussions and arguments with Mr. E. (S.T.), or one of us 
three college seniors, or perhaps all of us, simply guiding their thoughts and 
deciding perplexing problems if necessary. 
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Aaiother important thing I have learned in this course is how to conduct 
the activity of the class so as not to have the few brighter ones doing all tlie 
work and monopolizing the time. This was brought about by not having a 
definite, rigid amount that had to be covered during one class period 5 so that 
each pupil could progress as far as possible. 

This course has also taught me how beneficial it is to make the class work 
something like a game. Although great caution must be taken to keep order 
when the pupils are given so much freedom. However, I think that if plenty 
of material and work are at hand that the order'' will take care of itself. 

Besides giving me good ideas about teaching, this course has even brought 
about a change of thought within my mind as to just what a teacher is and 
what I should be when I get into my own schoolroom next year. To me, now, 
a teacher is a person who leads the children so that they will develop into good 
citizens, and benefit the public. Thus I want to be sympathetic, have initiative, 
and through careful direction or guiding lead all my pupils into the * ‘ group ' ' — 
that is, that they will feel the need of co-operation in school and also in their 
future life and work. 


X 

Miss D. (College Senior) 

Mathematics — 10th grade — 22 pupils — 1 college senior — 1-26-17. 

18. The course in directed teaching is such that no prospective teacher 
ought to deny herself the privilege of taking it, for it gives her the opportunity 
to gain a better idea of the work for which she is fitting herself. 

The class to which I was assigned was that of Plane Geometry taught 
by Mrs. V. (S. T.). I was required to participate in class exercises as one 
of the pupils, and to be able to conduct the class when called upon to do so, 
as well as to correct exercises and give assistance to pupils when needed. 

By acting in the capacity of a pupil, I was able to get a keener insight 
into the difficulties of the pupils. As one of them 1 could talk with them and 
learn from them what they liked or disliked about the subject, whether the 
subject was difficult or easy and what the difficulties were, and whether they 
understood what was taught or not. 

Opportunities to conduct class exercises were given. These were of great 
value to me for through them I learned that although it is absolutely necessary 
to know the subject well it is just as necessary that the teacher be able to 
present that material to the class in such a way that every pupil understands 
it. I also realized the utter futility of depending on a thoughtfully prepared 
lesson plan for I found that many imexpected questions arise in class. Then, 
too, benefits were derived by talking over the work with the demonstration 
teacher for mistakes were often pointed out to me which may have continued 
for some time were I tea<fiung independently for the simple reason that their 
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significance may never have occurred to me. A student may know her subject 
well and may have educational principles well in mind but I do not think that 
she can anticipate all the different phases of a teaching lesson until she actually 
teaches. 

Had I been allowed to do nothing in the class but observe, I feel that my 
time would have been well spent. Aside from the facts that all new problems 
were developed by the pupils under the direction of the teacher, that drill in 
application exercises was given the pupils only after a thorough teaching lesson 
and adequate class drill, that all the pupils were working all of the time, that 
home work consisted only of application exercises, and that the principles un- 
derlying the subject were continually being impressed upon the minds of the 
pupils, I noticed other factors which contributed to the success of that class 
period. The pupils were very enthusiastic about their work, but I think this 
enthusiasm was second to that of the teacher who, by her voice, her facial 
expression, mental and physical alertness, made the pupils feel that Geometry 
was a real live subject of importance. To be candid, I never realized before 
that a triangle could be so interesting and useful; the practical value of a 
triangle never entered my mind when I studied Geometry. The means em- 
ployed to maintain interest and obtain results was another source of interest 
to me. Mrs, V. always seemed to do the unexpected thing — something which 
would firmly impress the point under discussion on the minds of the pupils. 
Besides having oral demonstrations of problems with figures on the board, and 
written exercises at the seats, Mrs, V. conducted what I would call a visualiz- 
ing exercise. In this case the books would be closed, there would be no figure 
on the blackboard, but the figure would be visualized by the pupils, after 
agreeing on certain points, so that there was seldom any difficulty as to clear- 
ness. 1 consider such an exercise excellent training for the pupils. 


XI 

Mr. H. (College Senior) 

Agriculture — 9th Grade — 12 pupils — 3 college seniors — 11-22-16. 

19. Since this is my last day with the pupils I wish to sum up in a 
brief manner my opinion of the course entitled, directed teaching, and also 
the educational value of the course to me. 

In the series of lectures given by Mr. M. at the outset some very good 
methods of procedure were presented. He emphasized the fact that when the 
pupils realize that they are doing things to obtain a definite end, that their 
interest will be aroused. I will admit that I was a little pessimistic about some 
of his statements. I did not think it was possible to regard a textbook of 
facts for recitation purposes as a minor issue, but I resolved to give as much 
of my time and assistance as was possible to obtain the desired end, since I 
realize that a pupil knows an object only after he has reacted upon it. I will 
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not repeat how results were brought about as my former reports explain methods 
used, but I wish to say that I am now optimistic about dynamic work and I 
know iv is the one and "best way of obtaining results. 

What I got out of the Course. 

(1.) I have learned that one must be alive, enthusiastic, and convincing 
in order to be a leader of pupils. 

(2.) I have gained more confidence in myself than I formerly held. 

(3.) I have learned the value of learning by doing, the value of specimens, 
charts, blackboard work. 

(4.) I gained much valuable information by criticisms I received. 

a. Keep smiling. 

b. Use proper grammar. 

c. Talk to your class. 

d. Know what you're talking about. 

e. Let the pupils do the work, you acting as their leader. 

f. Don't expect to know everything. 

g. Conduct your work in a convincing, enthusiastic manner. Have 

life or your pupils will be dead. 

(5.) I realize the benefits of good questions. 

a. Have your questions clear, concise and to the point. 

b. Have thought questions and avoid suggestion work. 

c. Put questions in the form of a challenge. If there is no 

chance for difference, questions are of little avail. 

(6.) Don't overload the pupil but demand accuracy in the work done. 
Be their friend and companion. Help them along whenever possible. Treat 
them right, and they’ll work for you. 

(7.) My work has added greatly to my agricultural knowledge. 

(8.) I have learned a great deal about subject matter; the amount the 
pupils will retain; the proper presentation; the transition from weeds to 
soils. 


xn 

Miss K. (College Senior) 

English — 9th Grade — 34 pupils — Z college seniors — ^10-31-17. 

20. The assignment fox the day was a theme written in several pictures. 
Nearly everyone understood the assignment and we had some interesting stories. 
Bachel criticized Miss E. (C. S.) ’s theme very harshly I thought but several 
other people justified it and I think the class as a whole thought it was good. 

Dorothy asked to give a story which she had left from the day before. 
It was a very good story, and she brought a head which she had modeled 
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from plastacene, of the old Scottish chief in the story. Everyone was inter- 
ested in it. 

I thoroughly enjoyed being teacher. I couldn’t quite realize that I wasn’t 
playing teacher. It all came about so gradually that I wasn’t very much 
frightened when I got there. Being in the class and getting used to it and 
then watching the pupils act as chairmen makes one accustomed to the idea 
of teaching- I think I made some foolish remarks in places where they weren ’t 
necessary, mainly because I wasn’t quite sure of myself. It seems to me that 
in directed teaching pupils help teacher as well as teacher helping pupils. It 
is a mutual benefit idea, in which all gain more than in the old-fashioned way. 


11-5-17. 

21. The assignment for the day was a theme written in a series of 
pictures. The stories showed that the pupils are grasping the idea of writing 
a story this way. Franklin read a story that I thought was fairly good, though 
its plot was overdrawn, as we all agreed. However, Eachel advised him to 
throw it into the fire right away. I don’t believe she intends to be unkind, but 
it seems to me she should be taught that she is unkind in her remarks. But 
on the whole, she is less destructive than she was at first. She is learning the 
ways of children, and coming down to earth, though slowly. I was indeed 
pleased to have her comment favorably on my theme. She found it even 
humorous” in places. I should like to hear more comments on my stories. 
It is getting easier to write themes, as I write more and more of them. I 
find the idea of looking for pictures for suggestions very helpful, — as well as 
the pictures in the room. It is indeed a ” favorable environment.” 

Our staff teacher showed us some truly wonderful books which high school 
people had made,* They were made to illustrate poems, and the pictures were 
both drawn and pasted in. They were works of art. Such a plan makes litera- 
ture interesting to children and I should imagine they would enjoy putting 
the books together. He suggested that we make such books. 


xm. 

Miss W. (College Senior) 

English — 9th G-rade — 28 pupils — 3’ college seniors — 2-23-17. 

22. I did not feel out of place on the pupil level. In fact there were 
several moments when I felt that I did not know nearly as much as a number 

*This work was directed by a teacher who, the previous year, was a stu- 
dent in this course. The plan was developed as her own; possibly the sug- 
gestion came from another department in which this plan is used with con- 
siderable success. 
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of the freshmen in the class. This first class hour has proved to me that my 
position is not an easy one, and that I shall have to work hard in order to 
keep my self-respect. I feel that this one hour a day for the next ten weeks 
is going to be very instructive and helpful to me, and I am looking forward 
to the next meeting with no small degree of interest, and, it must be admitted, 
anxiety that my story be as good as the average. 

(The staff teacher had escplained the retrospective story, AU were to 
write a retrospective i% vision for the necct day,) 


2-27-17. 

23. Some of the stories were excellent and I was surprised "beyond meas- 
ure, that high school freshmen could write such themes. Most of them had 
the form correct, and a good many proved to be endowed with the gift of 
imagination to a rather large degree. I was much pleased over the way my 
story was accepted. A number of pupils raised hands immediately and said it 
was a good story, well vmtten. One boy remarked upon the vividness of the 
scene and how he liked certain definite parts of the story. 


2-28-17. 

24. It was a most eventful hour for me, for I was chosen chairman and 
had to conduct the class. Much to my astonishment I was as self-possessed 
as I ever have been in my life. I had no thought of fear, and I did not 

tremble in the least as I had thought I would I Tirged them to pay 

attention to the form, outline, English, and general effect. For a while the 
criticisms were very good. I made one serious mistake, by eritieising before 

I had called upon the class for their impressions The other college 

seniors told me that the order was better than it had been since they entered 
the class, and they thought I had done very well for my first time. (Staff 
teacher absent for a week.) 


3-2-17. 

25. George, a pupil, read a very good story after which Miss B. (0. S.) 
made the rather severe criticism that she thought we ought to write the kind 
of a story we were asked to write, and that he had not done this. Almost 
immediately Sam, another pupil, rose and asked her if she could say nothing 
good about it. It goes to show that one needs to be very careful of what one 
says, for they are so very bright and quick to catch one up on the smallest 
things! 


3-8-17. 

26. The staff teacher told us a splendid story about the fairies, as an 
example of what he wanted us to do for tomorrow. I find that his illustrations 
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help me a great deal in understanding the structure of the kind of story we 
are asked to write, and the class enjoys them immensely. 


3-9-17. 

27. The work becomes more interesting for me every day. I am coming 
to know the pupils, and to take a personal interest in them. . . .Miss B. (C. S.) 
was the chairman and I felt that she made a good one. She did not give the 
appearance of being a policeman, yet the order was good; and she knew just 
how much to talk. 

Henry told his story very well indeed. He stood up straight, and gave 
the details of his story without hesitation. Edward could not do this but I 

believe he could learn to He can not even read his own themes well. 

Valdemar pleased me very much. He made a number of comments and stood 
up tall and looked as though he were interested. I have considerable faith in 
him after all. I believe that some one ought to be able to do worlds for him. 
I hope that when I teach I shall have just such a boy to deal with.* 


3-13-17. 

28. We had time for only three stories all of which were rather well 
told. George started out well, but stopped in the middle to make excuses. . . . 
He said he hadn't had time to complete any of them. . . . He is not satisfied 
with doing mediocre work. I felt that Edward had not told a truly retro- 
spective story because he had the character dream the whole thing, and I 
thought that it had to actually happen. The staff teacher had sorne one m 
the class point out my mistahe, I was not at all embarrassed to have a fresh- 
man know more about it than I knew. Miss G. was chairman today. I think 
she needs to talk a little louder however — ^her voice is rather low. I have difEL- 
culty in understanding her. 


3-14-17. 

29. Euth, a pupil, was nominated chairman. I was asked to play the 
part of the staff teacher, not talking more than necessary, etc. It was great 
fun, and I enjoyed the period almost as much as the one when I was chair- 
man. I was also requested to grade the different pupils as they told their 
stories. I could do this much better with practice. I asked the class to make 
less of destructive criticism and more of the constructive type of criticism. 
Sam was defending a part of his story today, when Valdemar said something 
to him. Sam lost his temper and told him not to talk until he was called 

upon. I made the mistake of letting this pass The staff teacher put it 

up to the class — he asJced what had "been missed that a teacher ought not to 
miss, I cm very thankful for these criticisms for they are helpful to me. 

*y. is a big, awkward, lazy boy, very careless and indifferent. He is 
not a bad boy but apparently impervious to learning. 
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I do not lose faith in myself^ for I realise that I must learn to teach. I am 
far from "knowing all about it at this stage of the game* 


3-15-17. 

SO. One of the girls told a very interesting story, hut it was not original, 
and she was severely criticised for not making up one of her own. I thought 
the class was correct in their criticism but a little bit harsh. So I made the 
\.oinment that she had told it very well, as indeed she had, even if it were not 

her own It is remarkable to me how careful one has to be in a class of 

freshmen. They are so bright and intelligent that one cannot fool them and 
expect to have it pass unnoticed, and they are as frank as can be. No matter 
how much it may hurt they will speak out the truth. 


3-16-17. 

31. We were expected to be prepared to talk three or four minutes on 
any topic of current interest. This is really our last day of story telling for 

a while Harold, a pupil, was chairman today, and he did very well 

The little deaf girl told a very clever little fairy story about an old maid. 
She seems to have a splendid brain — the class is very quiet when she reads or 
tells her stories, I did not really know how kind and considerate youngsters 
could be. They are patient when Francis talks — ^he stutters so badly, but they 
do not make fun of him, . . .1 was called upon, by the chairman, to tell my 
story. It was the first time I had ever attempted to do this sort of thing and 
at first I was a little bit nervous. But soon I became composed and had great 
fun telling my story. 


3-26-17. 

32. I was chairman and except for the fact that I talked a little too 
much I got along welL Even though we had two visitors, I was not at all dis- 
turbed. It is very easy to sit before a class now, and I feel that my first day 
of real teaching next fall will not be as difficult as it would have been had I 
not had this experience. The staff teacher made the criticism that I asked 
direct questions of people who already had their hands up to make comments 
of their own. I don’t see what made me do this, for I knew all the time I 
was doing the wrong thing — ^that I ought to first give them the chance to say 
what they wanted to, and then ask them my question. But I am learning 
right along, and I do not expect to make no mistakes whatsoever. If I were 
perfect I would have no chance to grow as Browning teUs us. The stories 
were of the new type — ^rather complex in outline — consisting of three pictures 
with a retrospective after each. ... I interrupted at any point in the story 
and had some one point out by the diagram on the board just where we were — 
whether in the first, second, or third retrospective. . . . This was a clever device 
to keep every one on the alert — ^he has to listen every minute or else he won ’t 
be able to teU. Bernice was whispering to some one at the time so I asked 
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lier to point out how far the story had progressed. She was apparently quite 
ashamed to admit that she did not know. 


3-27-17. 

33. A visitor paid me a compliment after class. She said that she didn^t 
see how anyone could put herself on the pupil level the way I do. She couldn 't 
understand why I should care whether the pupils cared for my story or not, 
for she felt that they did not know a good story. I told her that she would 
soon change her mind if she "belonged to the class for a while. They perhaps 
do not know the fine points of writing, but they do know a good story from 
a bad story, and are not backward in expressing their opinions. Therefore it 
does make a huge difference to me whether or not they like my theme. 


3-28-17. 

34. Miss G. asked George to get up and tell us something about Indian 
life. . . . He was quite unprepared yet he delivered it as if he had prepared it. 
He and Sam have so much general knowledge — ^there is scarcely a subject 
mentioned which they do not know something about. At times I am almost 

of raid of them, for I feel they "know more than 1 do Some days the 

class makes splendid comments and at other times they do not seem to get 
the big things, but they argue for a long while on some minor point. I do 
not think it advisable to let these arguments go on for any length of time, 
for they do no particular good, and they waste a good deal of valuable time. 

To this the staff teacher added the comment, “Just like growrtrup people; 
— or ha/rdly any better, “ 


3-29-17. 

35. I have noticed that the class doesn't seem to care about cutting 
up," and I suppose it is because they know they are not being watched. I 
can remember well what fun it used to be to get the teacher “mad" and how 
disappointed I was if she did not pay any attention to my actions. I cannot 
imagine the teacher leaving the room, as Mr. (S. T.) does now and then, and 
having things go on as well without her. The nainute our teacher turned her 
back we were up to some mischief, and I see why it was so. Of course these 
children are no angels, yet for the most part, there is order in the classroom. 
Every day I realize more and more the value of the modem method of teaching. 


4-3-17. 

36. The fact that two boys had on new suits today made me realize how 
important it is that a teacher be careful about her dress, for if I notice what 
every pupil wears, how much more certain it is that they will know every de- 
tail of my attire 1 I resolved, way back in my high school days, when I used 
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to recite to a teaclier wixo wore the same purple dress, month after month, 
Tvith never a change, that when I became a teacher I would have some variety 
in my clothes. 


XIV 
Miss E. 

English — 9th Grade — 32 pupils — ^3 college seniors — 10-31-17. 

37. I was called upon to read my paper today, and I was much dis- 
couraged with the criticism which Eachel (a pupil) had to make. The very 
part which I and all the class, as far as I could see, thought most essential 
and valuable in the explanation of the story, she criticized very severely, and 
also not in the most pleasing manner. I am truly grateful that she was the 
only one who thought that way, and that the other pupils all made encourag- 
ing comments and defended that part which Bachel criticized. Even though 
she criticized just the one part of it, I felt as if the whole story was worth 
practically nothing, so much did she discourage me about this one part. But, 
nevertheless, I am sure that I learned a valuable lesson from just such a 
criticism, and I hope that it will always remain with me and that I will al- 
ways apply it. Hereafter when I am going to make a destructive criticism, 
I hope that I “will never fail to mention at least one good point however little 
it may be, and I do not think that this should be hard to do for there is 
something good about everything if we would only look closely enough. I 
know that if Eachel had mentioned just one good quality about my paper, for 
I hope that there was something good about it, her criticism would not have 
discouraged me nearly as much. I have also come to see that when a 
criticism is made, the critic should be very careful about the way in which 
he states it. He should never let even the slightest trace of sarcasm creep 
into his remark, but should try to make it as pleasing as possible, and I am 
sure that the result will be much better. 


11-5-17. 

38. There is one thing that I want to say above aU others about the 
criticisms made by the pupils — ^they are fair. Every day I have it impressed 
upon me more and more clearly how very fair every one of the pupils is. If 
one pupil gets up and criticises very severely the paper of another pupil, the 
latter never gets up and returns those criticisms when he has a chance, just 
simply for the sake of doing it. That is not their method, and every time I 
think of this I look up to them with more and more respect because of this fair 
and square dealing, which might easily be made otherwise. 

StOiff Teacher: Tou are now maJcing searchmg, coristructive comments 
about teaching — very penetrative indeed^ I am begwining to be altogeth^ sure 
that you wiU be am A-one teacher. Nothing could be more to the point than 
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yoviT paragraph on this page, I had not Quite thought out the Tnatier myself 
until you made it clea/r to me. 


11-12-17. 

39. To-daj we all came to class with our bibles,* so that we would be 
prepared to begin the bible study wMch Mr. P, (S. T.) had informed us that 
we would have. He had put up about two hundred and fifty pictures which 
represented various biblical stories. Each picture was numbered and had upon 
it a reference as to where it occurred in the bible. We looked at all the 
pictures to see if we knew the stories which they referred to. If there were 
some which we felt that we did not know or were not sure of, we took down 
those numbers and references, so that we might look them up. After I had 
looked over all the pictures, I found that I had quite a long list of numbers, 
but, in a great many cases, I knew something about the picture, but did not 
feel that I would be able to give the entire story which it was supposed to 
represent. After we had completed this part of the work, the hour was nearly 
up, but, for the few remaining minutes, most of us started right in looking 
up in our bibles those pictures which we didn^t know. 

This method I am sure is going to be an excellent one by which we can 
make ourselves acquainted with the bible. 


11-13-17. 

40. To-day we continued the work which we started Monday, that is 
we went on with our picture study, looking up those which we were not ac- 
quainted with. When I thought of this work in comparison with that which 
I was required to do in high school, I immediately concluded that if an hour 
were so spent in any of the classrooms there, it would have been regarded as 
ill-spent. Never did any of the teachers whom I studied under, allow us to 
do anything like this. They would have said that in the classroom we were 
expected to sit in our seats and be quiet; never would they think of letting 
us move about for a few minutes, to say nothing of three days as these pupils 
will have been allowed to do by the time they have completed this work. Bht 
I have come at once to see the value of the latter method — ^it means work and 
good hard work, even though one might not think so, and hence the accom- 
plishment of something worth while. I know that I have worked every minute 
of the class hour both yesterday and to-day, but I feel that the knowledge 
that I have gained is worth all the work that I put in and, possibly, even 
more. But I must say that I have put much more than just the two class 
periods upon this study, for I have spent a great many more hours upon it 
outside of class. I am sure that I will be acquainted with the Bible, as I 
have never been before, by the time we are expected to have this work com- 

*Bible is spelled with a capital — a mere convention, but you must use it. — 
Staff Teacher. 
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pleted. 

Mr. P.^s short talk to-day upon the teaching of the Bible in schools 
pointed out very clearly to the class what he was doing. He tried to show 
us that he was making us acquainted with the Bible without easting any re- 
flection upon any creed whatever^ and it is very evident that his plans are 
going to be most successful. After this training, no longer do I feel that the 
Bible can not be studied in high schools as well as other literature. 


11-14-17, 

41. To-day we continued the picture study which we started Monday, and 
which we are to be examined upon tomorrow, 

I have often asked myself, if I had been asked to conduct my class while 
in high school, could I, or any of the other pupils, have been able to do sol 
And again I wondered whether we could have done so if we had been given 
the same kind of training as these pupils are getting? The conditions here 
are so different from the high school conditions with which I am acquainted, 
and the pupils seem to offer so many more possibilities than my fellow-pupils 
did, that I cannot keep myself from continually contrasting this method of 
education with the one which I studied under. These pupils are so anxio^g 
to talk and so enthusiastic about all their work, that I cannot see how i 
classes in high school could have been so calm and quiet, for I know that 
were real live pupils too. I feel that this experience in the Wisconsin Hi 
School has been of very great value to me, for it has opened for me an a 
tirely different view of teaching. I have come to see that my high sch< 
lagged behind because of the lack of force upon the part of the teache 
I feel quite safe in saying that a teacher makes the school. If she is a p 
gressive and up-to-date teacher her classes will be such, and if she fails 
this respect, the school will fail also. I have become so much interested 
Mr. P ’s method of teaching that I am very anxious to get home at Christn: 
time so that I may visit my high school, and compare the work done th< 
with the work done in the Wisconsin High School. 

I am also going to take this opportunity again, of saying that I kn 
that these few weeks have done much to develop me. When I first entered tl 
class I felt very self-conscious, in fact, it might be said that I was ahm 
afraid, but now I have come to feel that I have more confidence in myse 
possibly I have not yet as much as I should have, but I feel that I can devel 
it and am doing so. I have gotten so that I like to be called upon, for i 
pupils have always seemed to enjoy what I have said, especially when I hs 
given stories, and this has helped me greatly. As far as knowing the differs 
things that come up in the class is concerned, I have often felt that the puj 
knew much more than I, but now it seems to me that when some big quest 
has come up that my knowledge has surpassed theirs as it should, but as . 
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as details are concerned, I think they -would often times, and have in that 
case, surpassed me.* 

11-15-17. 

42. To-day we had a quiz upon the Bible pictures which we have been 
studying for the last three days. I did not have time to write about all the 
pictures which my group was asked to write upon, but I knew all those which 
I had time for. 

This picture study has done much toward making me see, clearer than 
ever before, how important a part in every child ^s life individual difference 
plays. Now for instance, as for knowing these pictures, Lazare knew practi- 
cally every one of them upon the very first day, while the rest of us knew 
many less, in fact some of the pupils knew but very few of them. This brings 
out that very important point, which I think every teacher should know, all 
pupils cannot and will not advance together, that is, their rate of advance- 
ment and of grasping knowledge will be different in every case. If a teacher 
is going to give every pupil a fair chance to develop, this is one, if not the 
most, essential point which she should know and understand. She must not 
expect that every pupil will progress at the same speed as every other pupil, 
for this will never be true; so she must conduct the class in such a way that 
all these differences will be met and provided for, otherwise some pupils will 
not advance at all. Individual differences Tmst be understood. 

I feel that the method used in the Wisconsin High School of having the 
university seniors go right into the class and do the very same work that the 
pupils are doing is a great improvement over the old method of mere observa- 
tion and then teaching, for observation can never give a college senior what 
actual development with the pupils can give her. If I had been in the class 
merely observing and teaching without preparing the very same lessons as 
the pupils did, I would never have understood these pupils as I do to-day, for 
since I have been doing everything that they have been doing we have aU 
developed together. I have come to see their good and excellent qualities, 
and also their weaker ones. I have been able to compare one pupil with the 
other, and also to compare all of them with myself in regard to the way I 
have been doing their work. In other words I have seen development and 
have taTcen part in it; I have had realf true experience which is of greatest 
possible value to me, I have also come to understand my own weaknesses and 
have learned how these same weaknesses have been met, as well as what has 

^Splendid. Yota are thinlcing straight to the point. 1 Uhe particularly 
yowr way of comparing the Wisconsin Eigh School class-methods and pupils 
with those of your own high school without belittling the latter; of course, 
you were yourself there an earnest student; you would be in any school. And 
there would be many in a/wy school. But the difficulty isn^t with your hind o-f 
persons; it is with boys over-loaded with dynamic energy and girls over'- 
loaded with emotion. What can the school do with them? — yow school ? — 
this school? Our attempt is to devise procedure which will help a good high 
school (or a good teacher) to become better by having a firmer grip, a more 
versatile approach, and a more productive stimulus toward all pupils. — Staff 
Teacher. 
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encouraged me and TPhat had discouraged me. I feel that I will now he able 
to apply just such things, as well as many more, in my own work to make it 
most successful. To sum this all up in the fewest possible words, I may say 
that I now understand boys and girls better than I have ever understood them 
before, and I have been led to see that if each pupil is going to have a fair 
chance in the classroom, the teacher must understand everyone of them as 
separate individuals and be able to meet their differences as they arise. 

Miss E., you cmase me. For three weelcs, or more^ you sat in my class 
and were essentially an outsider, 1 don’t think that you once got into the very 
heart of anything we were doing, I knew that you were not wasting time, hut 
were coming along — slowly, very slowly. I feared, however, that you rmght not 
arrive anywhere within your all too short term with us. But now you truly 
amaze me and arouse me to admiration; you are now in some respects analyz- 
ing yourself and the pupils much letter than 1 myself can. Splendid! — Staff 
Teacher, 

11-16-17. 

43. Here I feel that I must say something about the excellent work which 
Franklin did. He not only knew his story very well, but he actually stood 
up straight and talked as if he had something worth while to tell us. He had 
improved so much over the way in which he gave his last talk, that I could 
hardly believe him to be the same boy. I am very sorry that Miss P., the 
college senior who was conducting the class, did not give more time to the com- 
ments upon his work.^ She gave only two pupils a chance to talk, but I am 
sure that Dorothy’s constructive comment would prove most encouraging to 
him. I volunteered to talk at this time, but I was not called upon. The first 
time that I see Franklin I am going to make it a point to say something to 
him about his excellent work on Friday.^ I think that when any pupil makes 
such a wonderful improvement as he did, the teacher, above all things dse, 
should give the class plenty of time, even if it is a little more than she is in 
the habit of giving, to praise his work, for I know that encouragement will 
mean still better work. The last time that Franklin talked, I made the sug- 
gestion that his talk was good but that it would have been still better if he 
had only stood still and talked in a more determined manner. 

Miss P., who was chairman, was criticized rather severely, while teaching, 
by Dorothy, a pupil, for talking too much. At that particular time she was 
trying to point out for the class the connection between two stories which had 
been given. It would have been a rather difficult question to put before the 
pupils, nevertheless, she really should have done so, and gotten what ^e could 
out of them before she said anything herself. I was sorry that the criticism 
was made while she was teaching, for I am sure that she found it much harder 
to continue her work than she would otherwise have found it.® 

^Tes, she missed a fine opportunity to be constructive. The comments 
would have encouraged him greatly. 

“Hurrah I Staff Teacher. 

Woes she talk too much for an excellent teacher? Just right, throughout. 
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11-19-17, 

44. I had charge of the class to-day, and I enjoyed every minute of the 
hour. I felt very much at ease from the very beginning of the class period 
to the very end. At least I feel that I have actually acquired self-confidence,* 

Miss E. (assistant staff teacher) asked me to work the pupils very fast 
for we wanted to cover just as many stories as we possibly could in the hour. 
In calling for the stories I gave the pupils many chances to volunteer, but I 
did not do this entirely, for there are several pupils in the class who hardly 
ever volunteer; so I made it a point to call upon just these pupils once or 
twice during the hour at least. To-day, since we were trying to cover as 
much ground as possible, if the pupils felt that they could not give the stories, 
or hesitated about giving them, I simply passed on to someone else, who could 
do what I wanted. I also made the discussions at the close of each talk as 
short and snappy as possible. One thing which I feel that I was successful 
about was — I did not talk too much. All the questions which were asked, I 
turned over to the class to be answered, and I am sure that I got very good 
answers. I feel that I got out of the pupils all that I possibly could. I tried 
not to let any discussions arise to-day which were not directly to the point, 
and here again I feel that I was quite successful, for practically every com- 
ment that was made was worth while in every respect and concerned itself 
directly with the story which had been told. 

After to-day’s experience as a teacher I feel that my knowledge really 
does surpass that of the pupils. I have felt this before, but again there were 
times when I almost doubted it, but now I feel that I really am their superior. 
I feel that to-day’s experience has really put me on my feet, for I now believe 
that I have actually accomplished much as a teacher. The work of the entire 
period was not only very profitable for me, but, at the same time, I am much 
encouraged as to what I can really do. 


11-20-17. 

45. Mr. P. (S.T.) took charge of the class to-day. The first half of 
the period we spent upon a review of the Bible stories which we had already 
discussed. During the last half of the period Mr. P. pointed out to the class 
the differences between Eeligion, Theology, and Bible stories. His discussion 
concerning these words was very valuable to all of us, freshmen and college 
seniors alike. As a college senior, his talk was very helpful to me, for it 
showed how very carefully Biblical literature must be handled when it is taught 
in high schools. No teacher ever has the right to discuss religion or theology in 
her high school classes, but Bible stories may be taught, and after taking this 
course in the Wisconsin High School, I thinV that they really should be taught 


*And you have. Staff Teacher. 
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in every high school at some time or other during the four years, preferably 
during the freshman or sophomore years. 

I have gained very much help from the work which we have been doing 
during the last week. As far as knowing the Bible stories goes, I think that 
there is one thing which holds true with practically everybody. I am sure that 
we all know, or at least I did, various incidents connected with the various 
Bible characters, as for instance Moses as a Baby, Daniel in the Lion*s Den, 
and other stories like these, but, at the same time, we all lacked an organization 
of these incidents; we haven’t the slightest idea when nor how they came about, 
they simply are, to our minds, a collection of short stories which we can not 
associate one with the other. Now, after this short Bible study, I know that 
I have gained much more knowledge than I ever gained in Sunday School in 
all the years that I attended, for here I was given a systematic teaching or 
survey of the literature through which I could grasp the stories as they actually 
came and as they were related one to the other. 

Mr. P ’s discussion concerning Religion, Theology, and Bible stories showed 
me again, very clearly, how much more a teacher has to do for some pupils in 
comparison with that which she has to do for others. There were a few pupils 
in the class to-day who were very well acquainted with much that Mr. P. said, 
while there were others who were not at aU acquainted with most of what he 
said. This does not apply to the Bible only, but to everything that is studied 
in the schoolroom. Now the great task which every teacher must face is, to 
make known to those members of the class, who do not already know, all that 
she is saying, and, at the same time, be able to hold the interest and give some- 
thing that is new and helpful to those who are already acquainted with the sub- 
ject. I have also noticed during the last few weeks that the same work does 
not appeal to all the pupils for the same length of time. Some pupils become 
tired of what they are doing and desire a change much sooner than others do. 
These, of course, are merely different phases of individual differences, but they 
are very important questions which must be fairly and squarely met. In teach- 
ing, any question which comes up must be solved and solved correctly. Nothing 
can be left to slip by, for we are dealing with real boys and girls and through 
them human welfare. We must make it a point to draw out the best that is in 
them and to develop that best to its highest degree.* 


XV 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

German — 9th and 10th Grades — 25 pupils — 2 college seniors — 2-26-17. 
(Miss S. is a college senior of high grade. These ‘‘selected comments” 
are chosen from an excellent set of reports and represent approximately pne- 
thirtieth of the written daily reports.) 


*I am proud of you. — Staff Teacher. 
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46. (Mj second day). Today I spent tlie first part of the hour helping 
the pupils correct their composition books. I was careful not to tell them 

answers but to show them how they could find out for themselves Donald 

asked me to translate a passage for him in his outside reading. By reading it 
out loud to him, and showing him the origin of the long words he worked 
out the meaning very well himself Several pupils asked me why a cer- 

tain construction was thus instead of so. This was good practice for me. 

The stories are somewhat like the house that Jack built. Would an 

exercise for drill in adjectives help in making the pupils remember cases, etc.? 
The pupils could make out lists of adjectives, or these could be written on the 
board — each pupil could take an adjective, and give a sentence containing it. 
(To this the staff teacher added, good idea. You must try to remember 

this and use it sometime when you are in charge of a class This card 

marks an excellent beginning. It is active, not passive. You are getting your 
bearings.’') 


2-27-17. 

47. My position in the class room is that of a pupil — at present — ^plus that 
of a prospective teacher. I take part In the class work, correct exercises, and 

answer questions asked by the pupUs Charles asked me if a certain word 

was transitive or intransitive. I answered him without thinking, but then 
afterwards I suggested that he look it up in the dictionary. (I was right 
but I realized that I should have told him to look it up rather thaii tell him). 

Most of the pupils ask questions which they can answer themselves — 

if they are given time, e. g. why do you use ‘‘dieser” when the genitive case 
should be used? And then they suddenly discover that the subject is plural. 

I also took part in the oral drill of the class When the assignments 

are finished they do outside reading. To-day one boy finished a whole book — 
whole some of the class are still laboring over assignments. 


2-28-17. 

48. I feel as if I had been promoted one step, as I now sit at the desk 
ini the front of the room. Of course, I have the added duty of seeing how 

the work is conducted, and deciding different ways of doing things I am 

not quite used to the German script. It is a little easier every day, though, 

I took part in the class work The renarrating of a story formed 

the major part of the class work The story was told very quickly and 

very well. The staff teacher said it was ‘‘excellent” work, and I noticed that 
several pupils turned around and beamed at each other at this 
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3-19-17. 

49. I took a walk up and down tke aisles as usual today to see how 
every one was getting along. It is interesting to see how far each one is 
along, how they write, etc 

Mr. B, (S.T.) took up the reading in a new manner to-day. The class 
never has time to get tired of his methods, and they have to keep wide awake 
or they can 't keep up. He told every one to read a sentence, and to remember 
which one he read. He called people by name, and no one had a chance to go 
to sleep until his turn came. Then when every one had read a sentence, he 
went back, and every one (including college seniors) translated the sentence 
he had read. No one lost their place and the work went rapidly and smoothly. 
(Staff teacher's written comment here ‘*Your English? And you have a minor 

in it The class did excellent work. They are always interested because 

of the variety of instruction, and also — especially because they, themselves, 
have to take part in every movement or they lose out. (Staff teacher's written 
comment ** Besides, 1 try to Tceep the worlc just on the upper boundary of their 
ability; it is not easy for them, but they can do it \ ") 

It really is interesting to watch the differences in response the class gives 
to the staff teacher. It is an interesting problem. I am trying to solve it 


3-15-17. 

50. As a preparation for to-day I looked through the story for the day's 
work, decided on several exercises which 1 thought would be good for the class, 
and looked up prepositions which govern the genitive, dative or accusative 
cases 

The staff teacher had prepared an exercise, and wanted me to write words 
and their meanings on the board. After the first class had worked on their comp- 
osition books, he took up ' ‘ Alle Hiinf ' ' — ^and in another different way. He reaa 
over what he had read the day before, and then went on to the new material. 
This he read over again pausing for all the words written on the board — in 
order that the class would work hard, and try to understand. Buring the 
whole time the pupils concentrated as hard as they could. Mr. B. told the class 
to study the words on the board thoroughly, so that they could know them. 
He said that every one had an active vocabulary,- words that were in constant 
use, and a passive vocabulary; words that were understood. 

(Comment by staff teacher: *‘This is an excellent descriptive report, but 
I wish you had minimised the descriptive and elaborated on the analytical side 
a little more, especially with reference to the vocabulary written on the board. 
What were the strong and weak points of this scheme? Would it do for a 
steady diet? Why? These analytical features ought to be yowr goal more and 
more as you progress. Don^t be afraid to criticise constructively. All I ask 
is that your criticism shows thought.) 
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3-27-17. 

51. As preparation for today I looked tlirough the assigned lesson^ and 
decided which exercises I should take up, if I had the opportunity, then I read 
several pages in *‘Bvinte Geschichten,^* and reviewed word order in the gram- 
mar. 

Each pupil read quite a long section of the story — standing in front of 
the class. "When the class had finished Miss B. and I read the next chapter 

in the story. The next step was translation Some people make certain 

classes of mistakes Typical mistakes were made, ^^in’^ instead of ^‘into,^^ 

‘‘da'^ = ‘‘Because’’ instead of “since”. .... .Mr. D, (S.T.) changes and 
combines and rearranges so many lesson plans that no one ever has the oppor- 
tunity to sleep. The class certainly responds. He expects the best they can 
give, and they give it — with remarkable results. (Staff teacher’s comment: 
**The class must not get settled in a rut and Jcnow exactly what is coming 


3-29-17. 

52. In yesterday’s report I forgot to mention how Mr. D. (S. T.) handled 
a situation which is very common in any class-room. The story the class was 
reading mentions the fact that the lamb said “Baa.” Everyone laughed and 
from various parts of the room people began to say “Baa.” Mr. D. laughed, 
and said, “That seems to please us. Let’s all say ‘Baa’.” Of course the 
class laughed, realized how silly it was, and got to work again. Several times 
in other classes in my high school days I have seen a whole hour disturbed — 
merely because such a disturbance was not gotten rid of. Merely commdndmg 

order is not effective (Mr. B’s comment: “I’w very glad you get this 

point so weU, The trouble with so many people, teachers included, is that they 
ZacJc a sense of humor.* 


3-30-17. 

53. The first part of the hour I corrected a composition book. Most of 
the composition books show one or two mistakes made consistently throughout 
the work. I try to speak to the pupils with regard to these. Work that is 
correct on one page, and is incorrect on the next, etc. — spelling one word three 
or four different ways — ^is much more serious, as it shows either carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. 

Mr. B. asked me to take the class — which I did very gladly. The first 
exercise I took up was one dealing with prepositions that govern the dative 
and accusative cases. The class had no trouble with these. Next I took up 

an exercise After the exercise had been gone through once, Mr. D., the 

staff teacher, suggested that the class translate the sentences. Then they went 
through the exercises again, some one gave only the prepositions, some one 
translated the prepositions. Eva wrote them on the board from memory, and 
several people gave them from memory. Mr. D. suggested that the class 
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give more examples of the use of these prepositions ...... I did not realize how 

hard this would he for the class. At first I called on people, — hut when I saw 
that this was difficult, I called for volunteers. This went very well — ^hut Mr. 
D. suggested that if I had given English sentences for them to translate — ^it 
would have heen an extra help. 

I tried not to remain fixed in one spot on the floor, and I insisted on dis- 
tinct pronunciation. I enjoyed the hour immensely. Eor the first time it ivob 
not a strain to stand in front of the room, listen to the recitation, correct mis- 
tccJces, Tceep the place and call on people. Of course, I realize, I have just be- 
gun — ^hut this is the first time I feel that I have made any progress. 

(Staff teacher ^s comment; ‘‘It is not the first time I have noticed pro- 
gress^ But 1 was especially pleased with your mastery of the situation on this 
day. You did some real teaohing. Did you reflect on any ways vn which it 
might have heen just a little better?**) 


XNl 

Mr. K. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 23 pupils — ^2 college seniors — 11-29-16. 

54. I find that it is necessary to change my passive and receptive atti- 
tude to which I am accustomed, and to get into the swing of the process which 
is new to me. After a few minutes in this classroom, I realized that there 
was something taking place which made the class period different from those 
of my high school days or even those of the University in most cases. I believe 
in this class there is something which towers above the mere giving of facts. 

On entering the classroom, the first thing which struck me was the set 
of the whole situation. Everybody seemed anxious to recite and interested in 
the work. I couldn’t help but compare this class with the ones I have visited 
in other high schools in the past years where pupils sat back and wjiited for 
the teacher to answer her own questions. I felt that everybody liked the 
course and was not there to gain a mark in the end, but interested in the day’s 

work — minus the fear of making a mistake or flunking the course One of 

the significant factors contributing to the success of the period was the method 
used to control or rather direct the energies of the pupils. 


11-28-16. 

55. Today I was hardly an intelligent listener, but I am still trying to 
figure out how all those proper names are retained by these people. I find 
it almost an impossible task, I can ’t lay the blame entirely to the f acJt that 
everything in the course is new to me and that it is very difficult to break into 
a class with the start of this one. Yet it seems that they have some power 
which in me is lacking. 
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(Staff teacher written comment: “It will help you to culti/vate this 
joweVj whatever it is. I expect you to find out what it is in a few da/ys*“) 


11-29-17. 

56. The atmosphere of this class room is becoming more familiar every 
lay. The fact that I had the lesson well in hand seemed to contribute much 
,0 the success of my third period there. I could really get into the swing of 

he class for the first time I have been trying to figure out why one boy 

n the class continually whispers out answers to questions not directed at him. 
Phe first day I thought he wanted to be seen and heard — ^attention on self. 
[ am changing my mind now, I believe that in the past he has been in the 

labit of acting on the impulse, and that this is what he is doing now The 

mpression I gain more and more is that one must understand the pupil. 


12-4-16. 

57. Today we were making an outline of the chapter on Fatal Lack 
)f Unity. ^ ' I was really surprised at the grasp these young people had on the 
hapter as a whole in showing on paper the exact relation of the facts^ yet 
isk them and they could give the definite place of each fact. 

The outlining of the chapter to-day showed to me two things above all; 
;i) The pupils have a logical train of thinking, (2) they can read in such a 
my that they can pick out the big points and subordinate those closely related. 

(Staff teofcher: “Your participation in class worJc was splendid. Begin 
0 worTc ahead with me to find out of what each day^s unit should consist. “) 


12-5-17. 

58. In the review to-day I began to connect up some of the ideas I have 

jained In the answers to the questions asked of me I try to give answers 

vhich are easily understood, and which form connecting links with events com- 
ng before and after. Our problem, it seems to me, is to present history to 
hese pupils in such a way that they realize it is one continuous story, not a 

ot of unrelated facts The nature of the questions has much to do with 

he success of the class period. For instance, concerning the march of the 
Pen Thousand, this question might be asked: '^What were the results of the 
nareh?'' The pupil would try to remember what the text said about it. Now 
et us examine this one: ''Suppose you were a Greek soldier in the march. 
ATiat would you have decided in regard to the situation?’^ Now the result 
Till be that the boy will imagine himself a soldier, and try to draw his own 
inclusions, etc. 

One of our problems in the school today is that of dealing with " back- 
ward children I am watching Clara with interest. The first thing, I 

)elieve, is to have her develop confidence in herself — ^in her ability to reason 
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and think. I believe she has the ability, but is afraid to trust herself. She 
won^t speak out, and I know that she has a fairly good answer in store at 
times when she gives none. 


12-6-16. 

59. Today I had my first experience in directing the class. We were 
drawing a graph of Spartan influence from 750 to 371 B. C. In directing the 
pupils I tried to ask questions demanding some logical thinking wherever pos- 
sible. I find that the old method where the teacher does most of the talking 
is imbued in me. My frequent repetitions of things said lost time for the 
class. This is a big difS.culty which I must contend with and overcome. 


12-7-16. 

60. I found it was a hard task to make out an hour^s test for these 
pupils, I also learned that an examination must contain questions which re- 
quire definite facts to answer them In this test I wrote it just as the 

rest of them. I tried to take the attitude of a typical pupil throughout the 
period. I want them to see that I am working with them and that I have an 
interest in the work. That alone does much to gain the confidence of'^the 
class. About the middle of the hour we dropped our work and walked briskly 
around the room. 


12-12-16. 

61. I was called upon to take charge of the class and open the discussion 
on the intellectual life of the Greeks in the fourth century. I tried to correct 
the fault of last time — ^that of repetition and loss of time. I tried to have 
the pupils develop the ideas which Aristotle contributed. 


12-13-16. 

62. Each one of us was asked to impersonate any one of the noted in- 
tellectual men of the fourth century B. C. Elizabeth opened the talk represent- 
ing Praxiteles and told what she had done to make herself famous. Then we 
asked questions of Praxiteles to find out more. I told the class that I was 
Aristotle, the great scientist and a wise man. I was only sorry that I didn't 
live up to my reputation. Catherine asked me who my pupils were. I was 
ashamed of my answer. Here is another thing I think Miss O. (S. T.) is 
accomplishing — ^the pupil and the teacher are studying together. They realize 
that any one makes mistakes. If they had the other idea the gap between 
teacher and pupil would be materially widened. George said he was Philip, 
a great military genius and king. He said that he left a great and noble son 
to carry on his work. Carol asked him what seemed to me a remarkable ques- 
tion, one showing that her interest was leading her to think. It was this: 
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promise did your son show when he was a hoy?^’ It required the 
joining together of a few facts and George did it in a very logical way. 


12-14-16. 

63. Today I was called upon to assign the lesson for tomorrow I 

tried to have my units contain certain definite events, and did not arbitrarily 
assign a certain number of paragraphs. In my questions, I found that some 
of them contained too much and that they were not of the right nature to 
guide the pupil in his study. This I must watch in my assignment for to- 
morrow if called upon. 


12-15-16. 

64. Pour pupils were sent to the board to write paragraphs on fcertain 
topics. Alice wrote on the causes of Alexander's wars. I was asked to criti- 
cise her paragraph. This is one of my hardest tasks in the class. I know that 
I must think and be able to offer suggestions at once. I feel that I can do it 
with some time; but on the spur of the moment, I find it hard to give a thor- 
ough and adequate criticism of the paragraph. I cannot formulate my ideas 
fast enough — a fault which has followed me throughout my University life. 
I thinlc this kind of work is going to allow this class to go into their second 
year without this defect. 


12-18-16. 

65. I was sent to the board to write down the changes which took place 
as a result of the Persian war. The class gave a list of things changed as 
(1) Buildings, (2) Trades, (3) Commerce, (4) Literature and Art, etc. Then 
using this as a basis I was to conduct a recitation. It was one of the biggest 

jobs I have tried for a long time It seems that when it is necessary for 

me to do the talking, I can't do it. I suppose experience will help me in this. 

I don't seem to succeed very weU. Much of the material seemed to slip 

my mind when I was directing the class. I know that I must learn to handle 
the material and direct the efforts of the class at the same time. 

(Staff teacher: suggest 'maTcing <m outlme on a card of legdmg qaes- 

tkms. Use it as you direct the discussion.*^) 


12-19-16. 

66. Beview for next lesson. In our study we try to analyze the chapter 
and pick out the big things which seem most important to us, make a complete 
list of battles fought by the Greeks during their supremacy giving date, parties 

engaged, place, far-reaching results With this skeleton we were able to 

trace with considerable accuracy the rise and fall of the Greeks with respect 
to other nations The task of finding all the battles for me will be a hard 
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one because I have not studied the first part, hard in the sense of time put in, 
but I think it will be an interesting and profitable study for me. 

I directed the class for a short time on the Celtic invasion of the kingdom. 
I am trying to give questions which make the pupils tbi-nk or else throw out 
hints to help them develop their topic. I forgot the most important part of the 
story which seemed to get away from me until the staff teacher objected to 
passing (to the next topic) . 


12-20-16. 

67. I had the experience of correcting some of the maps which were com- 
pleted in class on Monday. I found that Catherine and William had excellent 
ideas of the geographical side of our study of Alexander’s invasions. Others 
as Catherine S. had good maps while some did not have very definite ideas of 
where Alexander went. I noticed one common mistake — ^the spelling of Issus 
with one 


1-10-17. 

68. I was called upon several times for explanations and answers. On 
the one for the cause of the Federal Eeserve Bank Act, I found it hard to 

select terms that would make it clear. I found myself taking up too much 

time throwing out limits and talking. After class I knew that criticism was 
coming from the staff teacher, and it certainly was a just one. I am conscious 
of it, but I find it hard to draw away from the habit. 


1-11-17. 

69. In my part in the class discussion I feel that I am right at home, 
but after I finish an attempt to conduct or guide the discussion, I am antirely 
dissatisfied with my work. I find it very hard to listen to the discussion, think 
of the material, frame or find a question if necessary and to keep the dis- 
cussion moving without doing most of the talking. It seems to me that when 
I eliminate one fault another comes up. For instance, this lack of ability to 
keep things in order came out today when I called Bichard by Stanley’s name. 
It is not a grave error, I know, but I feel that there is not the proper co- 
ordination between all these things so that I can put aU my energy into the 
work. 


1-12-17. 

70. The first thing we did on Friday was to discuss the method to be 
used in the review work, Horace, a pupil, suggested that we make an outline 
of the entire history of the Egyptians. George, another pupil, thought we 
ifiiould divide the content up into its important parts and with these supports 
fill in some facts to give us a skeleton of the Egyptian history, etc.^ 


*Other pupils made suggestions fully as adequate as these two. 
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1-17-17. 

71. The next part of our lesson was very important. We started to work 
on our lesson for tomorrow. This idea of supervising the study of pupils is 
a good one, for much of their energy is spent without getting any return for it. 
I know a young man next door to me (in college) who is always sitting at his 
desk, yet he accomplishes very little. He does not know how to go about hia 
wiork, and I think that is just as important as learning facts. Here in the 
high school pupils should gain power of concentration and intelligent reading 
guided by the instructor. 


1-19-17. 

72. In the class discussion many good questions were asked and answered. 
This one I select as typical of the review questions. ' ' Show how the spirit of 
democracy grew in Athens. Now the answer to this question is not to be 
found in one paragraph on one page; but the pupil in answering must organ- 
ize many details of the government which he has in mind from the various 
chapters. Such a question gives them the correct idea — viz. ; that there was a 
development in the formation of this pure democracy, and later of the repre- 
sentative democracy The idea of continuity was never given to me. I just 

imagined that something happened on a certain day of a certain year. 


1-22-17. 

73. Certainly no time is lost in getting started in this class. To-day the 
work was in full swing when I got there — before the bell had rung. Work was 

kept going on at top speed during the whole hour When I entered a spell 

down was in progress and I took my place in the line. Snappy questions are 
asked of each one. The aim is to find out whether the pupUs have the facts 
of any given period well in hand. 


1-25-17. 

74. After directing the class yesterday, I felt for some reason or other 
that I had done better than before. It seemed to me that I was able to think 
ahead for once. The facts did not require my whole attention. I feel con- 
vinced of the necessity of experience to correct such defects (as I exhibited at 
first). It is hard for me to have pupils do the talking. My tendency is to 
say too much. I caught myself in long questions, and after I got to my seat 
I felt sore at myself for using ten words which I could just as weU have said 
in five. When I noticed my questions getting long it seemed as if I lowered 
my voice — just like an alarm nearly run down. 

(Then follows an excellent summary of the course.) 
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xvn 

Miss D. (College Senior) 

History — 9tli Grade — ^23 pupils — % college seniors — 5-3-17. 

75, I lost my opportunity with James tMs morning, when he asked me 
about a book with which I was unfamiliar. I had to stop and look it over at 
that time. I see now, more than ever, the value of being prepared. 


5-4-17, 

76. I was disappointed in this morning ^s hour — ^probably more disap- 
pointed in myself than in my work. I think the pupils responded quite well 
to the work, so I have only myself to blame for the lack of success I had in that 
five minutes or so of the whole period — a short time, — but there is so much to 
lose even in five minutes. (Staff teacher had called upon me to direct the 
work). Frankly, I was at a loss to know whether I should let them give me 
everytMng — or give them a list of the results of my work. As usual you helped 
me out with your suggestions, (referring to staff teacher), in asking for com- 
parison of some barbarian and Spartan warfare — also the questions concern- 
ing my results. I know this is one of my big problems ; it is going to be hard 
for me not to give the pupils what I wish them to get. I know it is important 
to have them bring out unconsciously what you wish them to get out of the 
work and thds is just the hardest part for me to do. It is so much easier just 
to give them the material. In spite of the results, I am glad I had tihe oppor- 
tunity this morning. Those few minutes have shown me a great many things. 
Of course, I was nervous just at first — ^and this added to my confusion. I was 
surprised at one thing that happened: — ^those pupils who responded best to 
me were exactly those whose attitude toward me I had questioned. I believe I 
made a special effort to draw out these pupils. 


xvm 

Miss li. (College Senior) 

History — ^9th Grade — ^24 pupils— 4 college seniors — 3-6-16. 

77. I was called on to take up the discussion of the new assignment with 
the class. Miss O. (S. T.) greatly surprised me, but after a second's thought 
I called on Eleanor to name the new Bomans and men of interest whose ac- 
quaintance we made in to-day's lesson When she finished I quickly re- 
minded her that my question called for new acquaintances I here remem- 

bered my mistake in naming Eleanor before proposing the question so I called 

on Elsie and repeated it as I ifiiould have done first At this point Mis s O. 

asked Katherine to take up the lesson and by the questioning method as em- 
ployed yesterday by passing the story to some other member of the class. 
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XIX 

Miss L, (College Senior) 

History — 9tli Grade — 24 pupils — 3 college seniors — ^2-24-17. 

3-2-17. 

78. Mr. B. (C. S.) conducted the class during the period with frequent 
assistance from the staff teacher who sat in a rear seat. This was his first 
e3[perience, which no doubt accounted for his general reticence, but he could 
have been far better prepared with his material than he was. This would have 
enabled him to guide the pupils better by the questioning method as they 
talked to the class on Sulla, Marius, and Mithradates. The other members of 
the class were supposed to be outlining the talks given. Mr. B^s guidance of 
these discussions I considered very poor. He corrected one pupil who had re- 
cited correctly. His general attitude was listless, showing a total lack of en- 
thusiasm. As one well-informed pupil would frantically volunteer for correc- 
tion while another was reciting he seemed totally baffled by the situation and 
the staff teacher had to interrupt him frequently to give other pupils a chance 
to make corrections.* 


*Mr. B. was prepared after this day’s performance. His failure was at- 
tributed to a lack of familiarity with the subject matter of the discussion. 


3-15-17. 

79. To-day we had a debate on: Eesolved, that Caesar was greater than 

either Alexander or Hannibal At the close of the hour each pupil was 

asked to vote for the three whom they considered the beat debaters of the 
class, excluding themselves of course, (but including us college seniors) and 
the three receiving the highest number of votes would be selected to challenge 
three debaters from the morning Ancient History section. This is another 
splendid idea new to me. To secure competition between sections is certain 
to inspire pupils to more study and greater progress.* 


3-20-17. 

80. I was called on to take charge of the class during the greater part of 
the period. I began with a brief review of the Nationalities represented in 

Borne about 100 B. 0., which helped make up the cosmopolitan spirit 

I adopted the method of rapid fire questions for review, in order to lead up 
to the advance assignment, but the process of extraction from empty wells 

was so slow that we did not get to the advance assignment After much 

troubile we finally traced Cicero’s travels to secure his education The staff 

*The three college seniors in this class entered vigorously into the debate, 
presenting their material in the best form they could work up. Pupils partici- 
pated in the exercise with great satisfaction. 
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teacher asked to recite and she went to the map and traced Cicero ^s travels 
from Borne to Athens, etc., telling vrhat he studied, etc. She then suggested 
that all who failed on any part of that discussion be sent to the board to write 
it now. That was just the most opportune method to employ, but I hadn’t 
thought of it because I hadn ’t deemed it important enough to spend that much 
time on it, and I was exceedingly anxious to finish the discussion of the chap- 
ter because a review was assigned for the next three days and then a written 

test If I had thought it permissible (it was), I would have had the class 

take out their books and quickly read the section — ^then report on it — and thus 
proceed to the next topic The staff teacher assisted me at critical points. 

I neglected to include an important thing in the first page of to-day ’s re- 
port. When we began the discussion of the literary men of this first century 
B. C., I told the class to take up paper and pencil and see how many points 
they could tabulate for each of the men as they were recited on. This method 
was resorted to to keep all mentally employed. 


3-21-17. 

81. Mr. B. (C. S.) took charge of the class for the first part of the period. 

His preparation was thorough and careful, (See report for March 2), 

but his questions were phrased indefinitely sometimes. He has a habit of asking 
^^How about” this or that? and the pupils do not know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. This became particularly noticeable to me when I was the 
victim of such a question, and found it necessary to ask for a bit of explanation 
of just what was wanted before I could answer definitely and correctly. I 
strive, personally, to have a definite object in view when I am questioning the 
class and insist upon a response that hits the point in as few words as possible 
— ^precision — so that the answer is before the class in a ” nutshell,” and can 
then have elaboration without loss of the main point.^ 


3-28-17. 

82. I was asked to take up with the class the discussion of the first 
examination question: Describe the changes in Eoman life, religion and society 
after the Punic wars, giving reason for these changes. I first called the atten- 
tion of the class to the fact that the question had three paxts, and going to the 
board I listed them in skeleton outline form, leaving a space between each for 
a list of changes in each — ^religion, society and life. Pupils copied it in their 
note books. When I had finished the staff teacher had revised it by suggesting 
that the sub-headings under '‘life” and "society” be all listed under the 

^College seniors discuss each others’ reports, and in this situation these 
four in this class conferred with each other and discussed their work. Miss !>. 
pointed out to Mr. B. the main points in her criticism of his teaching. This 
report was used as a part of their conference. This illustrates a common pro- 
cedure in the plan of directed teaching whenever two or more college seniors 
are assigned to the same class. 
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latter, and after I had illustrated the benefit and completeness of answering 
questions in outline form, whenever possible, Mr. B. took up the second ques- 
tion with the class in a similar manner. 

The stajff teacher and I agreed after class that when time is limited it 
would be quite as beneficial for the teacher to put her own outline on the 
board and have the pupils copy it as a model, rather than extract contributions 
from the pupHs.* 


XX 

Miss L. (College Senior) 

Latin — ^9th Grade — 20 pupils — 1 college senior — 10-2-16. 

(Miss L. is an excellent example of effective participation from the first 
day and of sustained ability throughout the course.) 

11-24-16. 

83. I assisted in drilling class in verbs. Had Prances read the principal 
parts and meaning of a list of verbs written on board, and had a special 
committee (of pupils) suggest English derivations by which class could lefim 
verbs more easily. Had each pupil check word which he did not know and 
later had list read. I remained after school to get material ready for scrap 
book and came out Saturday A. M. from 9-12 and met committees (of pupils) 
and assisted them in fixing scrap book up to date. 

Principles which I have Learned from Directed Teaching 

a. Thorough preparation of teacher to secure absolute familiarity with subject. 

b. Economize time, throughout class period. 

c. Keep everyone working all the time. 

d. Thoroughness in connection with essentials. 

e. Dexterous method of handling discussions. 

f. Make daily assignment very clear to class. 

g. Art of skillful questioning. 

h. Have daily program accurately thought out and organized before class. 

i. See relation between order and effective results. 

j. Impress class with importance of daily preparation, 

k. Advantageous use of ‘ ‘ margin ’ ’ of class time, 

l. Teacher should create atmosphere of confidence in pupils. 

m. Encourage mutual co-operation. 

*This report illustrates the fact that college seniors are called upon with- 
out being notified in advance, that the staff teacher participates in the work 
of the college senior in giving direction and suggestion at the time work is 
being done, and further that staff teacher and college seniors confer upon the 
work of the day. 
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n. Avoid eonfusion, by having maeMnery of vrork organized before class. 

0. Start slowly and keep class ''above water. 

p. At beginning of year, set standard of conduct and impress this on classes 

mind. 

q. Encourage initiatory leadersMp. 

r. Develop respect for teacher’s word, 

s. Vary work to avoid monotony and keep up interest in subject, 

t. Check ' ' slumping ’ ’ etc., at very first evidences. 

u. Present new work, clearly, concisely, simply. 

V. Avoid "nagging” but make all necessary scolding effective, 
w. Insist on pure English. 

X. Be liberal but cautious, in outside help. 

y. Skill in seeking out personal difdculties of pupils. 

z. Tact in meeting problems as they arise. 

A. Encourage evidences of competition, combined with good feeling. 

B. Begulate assignments according to standard of class. 


XXI. 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

Latin — 9t]i Grade — 25 pupils — 10-24-16. 

84. In my preparation for to-day I found that I could translate the 
sentences on the page assigned, give constructions, etc. with no difficulty. What 
I did was substantially as follows: I detected a possible reference to the 
gerundive construction. I was not sure that I would need to explain it inas- 
much as I had not a predetermined plan to follow in detail. So I went over 
that pretty thoroughly so that in the event I should be called upon or in case 
I had an opportunity to make use of the gerundive I could acquit myself with 
credit. I thought of some possible stories, suggested by certain material in 
the sentence exercises. So I reinforced my supply of stories and allusions. 
Then there was, it seemed to me, a good chance to work on derivative blanks, 
in case we got along well in the class period. So I arranged some extra 
material along this line. In all, I spent about two hours in getting a clear 
background upon which to focus this particular work for the day. Needless 
to say, I did not expect to use all these points I have mentioned. Nor did 
I go into detail with minute plans as to how I would proceed if called upon 
to respond in any one of the many ways this opportunity presents. I am fully 
aware now that I must have at my command a hundred times more than I can 
hope to use in a particular class period. One must be fortified in many ways 
to cope with pupils in a classroom where aU work forward and where no 
upper limit is set for anyone. 

{EririoipaVa comment-, This is an excellent example of plawnmg with a 
view to 'becomi/ng a director of activities rather than a person who hears a 
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lesson recited in a formal mechanical manner. It a/voids the practice of 
siphoning vaeu/ums** to discover hy such operation ^ if perchance, the pupil 
has "been able to absorb an answer to a stereotyped question — a Tcind of refined 
guessing contest at best. You will be able to direct activity in a thought- 
provoTcing school by such preparation, Preparation of this general sort repre- 
sents a high conception of teaching. You are enriching your scholarship and 
at the same time redirecting and refocusmg your thinking of subject matter 
in terms of a workmg group of pupils j fruitfully directing their activities in 
a procedure that is full of unexpected possibilities for the exercise of inventive- 
ness in handling pupils,^ 


xxn. 

Miss H. (College Senior) 

Algebra — lOth. Grade — 31 pupils — % college seniors — 12-7-17. 

85. The following are some of what I consider the most important 
things that I learned and that I am sure I shall find useful if I teach next 
year. 

We are dealing with individuals and not a group. Individual dijfferences 
are great and we cannot expect any two pupils to do the same amount or the 
same kind of work. For this reason all pupils are to be encouraged to try 
constantly to surpass their own past record. It is the improvement in one's 
work that is important. The differences in ability make a fixed assignment 
an impossibility if we are to have true progress. If all members of the class 
are to do the same work some will not have to work at aU. A plan which 
does away with these difficulties is to have unlimited assignments and to im- 
press upon pupils the fact that there is no upper limit in progress in any kind 
of work. 

The aim of a class in mathematics is not to give to each pupil a fixed 
amount of knowledge of mathematics but to train each pupil so that he will 
be able to express himself correctly along mathematical lines. The ideal ar- 
rangement would be to have the class an exact representation of real life so 
that the child's education would be really a preparation for life. 

If the class is to do good work it must be interested. This depends 
largely upon the work of the teacher. It has been proved in this class that 
a sure way of keeping the interest is to vary the work each day. The spirit 
of competition and the spirit of a game also add to the interest of the work. 

In all new work in algebra the ideas should be connected with something 
that the pupils are familiar with so that the work in algebra can be based 
on arithmetic. On account of the abstract character of algebra the teacher 
should as far as possible connect every new idea with something which can 
be seen or felt. 

The child learns from doing and not from watching someone else work. 
It has been interesting to watch the class work out something new. We have 
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used the plan of first having each one use the idea and after the process was 
familiar state the rule. It is wonderful the results that can be obtained in 
this way. 

From the little experience I had before the class I learned that a pre- 
pared method would be of no use because you cannot regulate the condition 
of the class. The only plan is to have several methods and then these would 
serve as ways to be changed to meet new conditions that might arise. 
The work with individual pupils is a preparation for the work with the class 
as a group because it enables a person to understand the pupils and to under- 
stand their difficulties. In other words, it makes one see the new work as 
the beginner sees it. After studying the work in this way we are able to see 
why some of the mistakes occur and in this way we can avoid them. 

I feel now that I would know how to begin to teach a class and that I 
would have an idea of what to expect from the pupils. I enjoyed the work 
with them. I think the pleasure would be one justification for the course if 
that were the only result. 

The last part of the course has been the most interesting part so that a 
greater benefit would be derived if the course continued until the end of the 
semester. I feel as though the work stops just at the most interesting point. 


XXTTT . 

Miss d. (College Senior) 

Algebra — 9th Grade — 31 pupils — 2 college seniors — 11-29-17. 

86. It is the fine spirit of co-operation between teacher and pupils and 
between the pupils themselves and the happiness and enthusiasm aroused by 
the liberty permitted in the classroom that have particularly impressed me in 
the class I have been in. Only by allowing some liberty can self -initiative 
and self-expression, two things that a school should aim to develop in its 
pupils, be gained. 

From observing the staff -teacher ^s work, I have gained some helpful ideas 
whi<ffi I shall use in presenting material to a class. One of these is to always 
get a ''point of contact'^ when presenting new material to pupils. The new 
must be based on the fanuliar. 

I have learned that to keep the pupils right in the spirit of the work, 
their leader must keep a good pace. When the pace is slow, a decided slacken- 
ing in the interest is evident. The loss of speed is often because the teacher ^s 
questions come slowly. She should always have a stock of questions ready, so 
that she will never give her pupils the idea that she is groping for the next 
thought. 

In a subject like algebra where so much of the work deals with abstrac- 
tions, every opportunity to represent material as concretely as possible must 
be used. Even the adult ^s mind grasps the concrete more quickly than the 
abstract. 
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A teacher should try to introduce as much variety as possible into her 
maimer of conducting the class. She should use new or infrequent manners 
of attack so that the pupils may say they never know what's going to* happen 
next. With such variety work will never become dull and monotonous for 
them. 

Above all, if a teacher is to be successful, she must want to teach, she 
must enjoy working with boys and girls. If she doesn't have this enthusiasm 
and love for teaching, she had better choose some other profession. 


XXIV 

Miss L, (College Senior) 

German — 9th Grade — 11 pupils 11-28-17. 

87. When I compare my ideals of school and ideas of teaching after my 
observation and practice in this school with those I had before I came I find 
there is a wide difference. I can hardly put myself back into the old position 
— ^neither do I ever want to. 

This work has taught me that the knowledge the pupil gets is of im- 
portance to him only as living, usable material. A teacher must cultivate 
(if possible) in the pupil the attitude of the learner — ^to see what he can do 
with what he knows, to interpret new situations in which he is placed. Training 
a child means to develop in him ability and resourcefulness. 

The training has changed my attitude to the pupils. I must be guided in 
my selection of material according to their definite needs. 

I have learned too to take note how the pupil arrived at his conclusions 
or answer, so that I may be better able to help him and to see where the diffi- 
culty lies. 

I have also learned many new devices for presenting material in gram- 
mar, devices that are not merely drill exercises but some that will help the 
pupil by making him help himself. I see how important it is to keep the pupils 
in touch with different lines of work for it gives the pupil a chance for con- 
tact with varied material every day. 


XXV. 

Miss M. (College Senior) 

English — 9th Grade — 33 pupils — 3 college seniors — 6-10-17. 

88. The eight weeks I spent in Mr. P. (S. T.) 's freshman English class 
gave me some of the most valuable information I have received here, because 
it taught me to look within for my information, to apply what I had learned, 
and develop my own method in meeting the situation." And that, after 
all, is about the only method one can adopt. Along with a few lessons on 
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not to teacli, I have had some on '^what not to teach,’' I f-hi-nlr I 
should have started a first year English class on reading, and had it write 
only occasionally. Now I see that writing is very important and reading is 
very difficult; and I should reverse the order I believed in at first. It has 
been splendid training for me. 


ZXVI. 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

English — 10th Grade — 22 pupils — 2 college seniors — 6-10-17. 

89. I feel prepared now, to at least meet a class for the first time as a 
leader. When I first stood before the sophomore English class, each child 
looked about twice his natural size, and I felt as though I was before the most 
critical of audiences. My experience has taught me, that, although they are 
critical, the children are sympathetically so, and that it is up to the teacher 
to show and actually prove that she deserves her place at their head. I noticed 
that those whom I had helped the most, were the ones who paid closest atten- 
tion to what I said in class. I could actually see their confidence in me grow 
at the same time that I was becoming more confident of myself. 


Miss E. wliose jSnal report is given below (90) goes into con- 
siderable detail indicating her attitude toward tbe course and re- 
cording her experiences in working out along the lines offered her 
in the course. There is no formal requirement of a final report 
such as this one. College seniors use their own judgment in such 
matters. They have it impressed upon them that they are making 
their own record. They are given freedom to use their own initia- 
tive in many ways. 

xxvn 

Mias R. (College Senior) 

Mathematics — 9th Grade — ^26 pupils — 2 college seniors — 5-8-18. 

90. One thing which has always been a bugbear of teachers has been 
the correcting of papers after school hours. They complained of the evil, but 
went on from day to day requiring the pupils to hand in problems worked at 
home and then having recitation dasses during the period. What good was 
and is a method of that kind! No good at all. The supervised study method 
where the greater part of the work is done in the class room is by far the best. 
The pupils learn to think for themselves and not only to think but to apply 
what they have thought out. How many of us ever went to schools where 
we were encouraged to think for ourselves in the classroom! In fact the 
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tMnker was generally in liot water. "Wliat was wanted was tlie thonglits of 
the teacher or those of the author of the book memorized and returned to the 
teacher, Mrs, V, ’s idea to eliminate the marking of so many papers not only 
saved her work, but it also put the pupils on their own merit again. When 
they were asked to hand in a report on a slip of paper at the end of the day 
telling what they had done, they did it honestly for they were trusted. If 
you doubt a person he will begin to doubt himself, but believe in him and he 
will have confidence in himself. Perhaps other ways may be devised which 
will serve the same purpose and have the same effect, but surely the teacher 
ought to think of some way to solve the problem, in fact he must do it sooner 
or later. When asking questions in front of the class I found that there was 
serious objection to calling upon the same pupil more than once or twice. 
That is a difficulty which the teacher will eliminate more and more as she 
learns to know each individual pupil. 

What astonished me in the study of Geometry was the rapidity with which 
the pupils took up the ideas. Their eagnerness to progress had not decreased 
one bit, in fact it was stronger than before* they had a new subject, and con- 
sequently there was even renewed effort to get it. Mrs. V. fairly radiated 
with enthusiasm and eagerness to help them along, so that they progressed 
much faster than if she had not cared at all, or was merely teaching because 
she thought that was one of the most genteel ways of earning a livelihood. 
The ideas of superposition were taught before their books arrived; they did 
not memorize it from the book, they couldn^t, so they had to get it by thinking. 
Each one had his own triangles and used them to advantage, for thru touch 
each one learned the facts about superposition. 

Right here I might say that the advice of Mrs. V. not to get discouraged 
after the first or second or third telling was certainly good, for a good many 
of us make one grand rush and expect the pupils are going to get everything 
we want them to know as we swish by them without ever letting them taste 
at all. There were certain fundamental definitions which had to be learned 
and remembered but she tried to have them work out the proofs for them- 
selves, so that they would remember them, but there were just a few to whom 
it was found necessary to give the advice that they memorize the proofs. 
The requirements of accurate form in putting a theorem on the board or on 
paper were very good. The one thing which I have not yet been able to 
accustom myself to was the use of so many abbreviations. I was so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of writing everything out in full that I could not get 
the idea out of my system. The idea that everything must have a tag was 
also very good, for many a time the pupils either would forget to put in the 
tag or would not know what it was. They practically worked out the con- 
structions for themselves; thru the use of exercises they were taught to 
work things out for themselves. There was freedom of action and thought, 
but there was a guiding hand to give them the hypothesis on which they were 
to work. 
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The following statement was made by one of the staff teachers 
with whom the last writer, Miss E. (XXVII), participated. It is 
an attempt to set forth in a few words the procedure which enables 
the staff teacher to utilize pupils and college seniors as helpers xm- 
der the directed study plan. 

“I should say at once that the ‘student-helper’ or ‘pupil- 
helper’ emerges from the working group through the need of 
partnerships in teaching. 

‘ ‘ Collective teaching is a waste for the great majority of any 
group. 

“Individual teaching makes an instantaneous appeal to every 
one in the group, and no reward is more sought, more fraught with 
happiness, than the words, ‘Come help me, he my assistant!’ 

“The appealing look of the eager faces as they say ‘Will you 
let me help today?’ is sometimes enough to move one to tears. 
Every hoy knows that he cannot ‘assist’ until he has proven his 
superiority in the group by some fine piece of work. Often the 
statement by the boy of ‘his rule’ for a process, is clearer, more 
thorough than that of a text. He is not hampered by the nomen- 
clature, the abstract vocabulary of the school-men. He says what 
one must do in a certain process, in limpid, vivid, direct phrases 
of his mother tongue, and with a singleness of purpose thrusts 
straight at the procedure. His ingenious methods of iHustraling 
his point often shame our formalism. 

“To a student from a higher institution this independent pul- 
sating class-life is sometimes almost shocking, and the first reaction 
is to make a stand against the indomitable will of the boy to act 
and think for himself with freedom. 

“But as the alertness of the boys leaves the older student often 
gasping, and the surge of earnest criticism pricks the bubble of his 
conceit, he learns that he too must prove his superiority in order 
to gain respect; he too must strive for accuracy and originality 
and speed if he can win the right to ‘assist today.’ ” 
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XXVIII 

Miss R. (College Senior) 

English. — 11th Grade — 20 pupils — 2 college seniors — 12-7-16. 

91. I had made my own outline previous to the class work, but I de- 
parted from it and rearranged the wording so the students themselves worked 
it out. (Miss E. at the board in charge.) I think that I never rejected any 
phrasing or heading suggested by a pupil without having him see that there 
was no material to be grouped under it. I found out that I had developed some 
confidence in having definitely and laboriously planned a detailed outline of 
the work before class and going in and changing the whole plan. I felt that 
I knew the thought, and I tried to keep looking at various ideas from several 
different angles, accepting the thought of the pupils and helping them to work 
out exact phrasings of it. I seemed to grow in self-assurance and in analysis 
of the pupils' likely responses to the situations. I felt more alert during this 
period, and more tired after it than during any period up to this time — though 
I enjoyed every minute, and the time flew. 

(^Teacher oomment: ^‘Typical teaching — one might say working — ex- 
perience. An example of the freedom that comes from thorough preparation 
on any basis; though the class period may work out on another plan, *Man 
Thinking* easily finds his place in it.**) 


1-24-17. 

92. I have noticed in class that the teacher is very well informed on many 
topics of local, national, and international current interest. I try to keep up 
with usable material which comes out in the current magazines and in the 
New York Times and its Book Review — but I find it very difficult to keep up 
on Madison events and other newspaper items I consider this reading, how- 

ever, an important part of a teacher's study. I am enrolling in Extempore 
Speaking next semester just to cheek myself up severely in this line of work — 
and to keep myself reading and studying topics which I might otherwise pass 
over. There is no telling but that a teacher 's ability to talk and be interested 
in some certain topic of current interest might establish a meeting point or 
way of interesting some pupil who could not be reached in any other way. 


Mr. K (below) started in with a settled conviction that the 
subject could be developed in a perfectly logical order and that a 
certain formal method could be followed, no matter who the pupils 
might be. The claims of subject matter fully possessed him. He 
was unwilling to believe that we have to teach the subject to in- 
dividuals. For nine weeks there was no gripping of the procedure. 
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It seemed impossible for Mm to enter \dtally into the work of the 
class. There was no joyous and free participation. The fact is 
he continued to be an observer, standing apai-t trying to see what 
was going on. Rarely did he get at the inner meaning of things. 
His mind worked in a mechanical fashion. He was fitting circum- 
stances to labeled pedagogy or tacking labels on what he thought 
he saw. There was little, if any, first hand, critical and independent 
tMnking. Brief unproductive reports were perfunctorily written. 
Conferences were had with staff teacher and principal with great 
frequency. He was not received by the pupils with enthusiasm 
simply because he did not distinguish himself in competition and 
association with them. Finally, he was given a new situation. He 
had reported the allotted time. The plan is to extend the student’s 
participation in the course in the event he does not make satis- 
factory progress. Accordingly a new assignment was made; a 
transfer from American History to Ancient History. At once Mr. 
N. began to show capacity for growth, independence of judgment, 
and self-direction. He came to a new view, not by external pres- 
sure or authority, but by taking hold of a new situation with a 
determination to discover for himself the significance of genuine 
participation and self-activity. He began to produce some remark- 
ably fruitful diaries and finished the course in a gratifying man- 
ner. A few complete daily reports are given below. 


XXIX. 

Mr. N. (College Senior) 

History — 12tli Grade — ^16 pupils — 1 college senior — 10-9-17. 

93. After a brief quiz on the exploration period, the class began the 
discussion of Virginia. In order that their attention might be kept on the 
work (1) the pupils were told to stand up. I was sent to a blackboard map 
to outline boundaries of Plymouth and London companies. Hap work is my 
special weakness (2) and I always lose my nerve in class if I am called on 
to locate boundaries that are not well known. The recitation was quite snappy 
(3) and some of the pupils did very well indeed. When the staff teacher 
assigned the lesson she asked if it were not a short one. The pupils admitted 
that it was, a thing which my class never did when we were in High School (4). 

(Staff teacher ^8 coTrments: (1) Not at all, (S) Better hecome strong 
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in it for we do a great deal of it, (S) What do\ you mean? (4) In giving 
your report, talk to the pupils, Frove your superior scholarship. Sow and 
why are things done this ivay? You haven’t even told how the recitation was 
conducted, ’ ’) 


10-10-17. 

94 I was called on for a report on the founding of Quebec. Although 
the report was not criticized, I think I failed to make it very concise. At least 
that was my feeling while giving it.^ One thing gratified me. That was the 
fact that I did not lose my nerve when called on for the geography, as I in- 
variably have done nearly all my life. I was also called upon to criticize a 
report or a summary which one of the pupils put on the board. I began finding 
flaws in it as soon as I started. I had not gone far when the staff teacher 
interrupted with a statement to the effect that it was very good. I expect that 
this was an implied rebuke. I once had a music teacher, under whose instruc- 
tion I made good progress that never bothered about praising my work. I 
suppose I shall have to break away from his influence in this matter and give 
pupils some encouragement in their work. It is, no doubt, as important for 
them to know wherein they have succeeded, as it is to know wherein they have 
failed.® 

(Staff teacher’s comment: ’■It seemed to me you were guibhling over very 
small points in an exceedingly gocd paragraph, ^When you rise to help, talk to 
the pupils, not to me, I prohahly know what you are driving at; they do not. 
This report is inadequate. You say nothing of the hows amd whys of the reci- 
tation, Save you made any effort to know the pupils? 1 should he glad to 
have a conference with you,) 


Mr. N. (went into a new class at this time) 

History — 9th Grade — 24 pupils — 1 college senior — 1-8-18. 

95. (First day in new class). Well, the ‘^new-boy'^ feeling although it 
showed itself in one or two instances was much less strong than it was when I 
entered the other class (1). I feel sure that I shall feel more at home here in 
a few days than I ever did in the other class. The general atmosphere in the 
classroom was what struck me most favorably. Everybody seemed eager and 
willing to give the best that could be given. We refreshed our memory in 
regard to things geographical by drawing a map of Greece and putting in as 
many names as we could remember. Then there was an exceedingly rapid re- 
view of the careers of Philip and Alexander. Then after a little study, a few 
of us talked over the division of Alexander's empire. It was here that I felt 
like a ''new boy’^ and I found it hard at first to try and create situations in 
my own mind in case I should have been made responsible for any situations 
which might have arisen (2). 

(Staff teacher: (1) Of course — One of the great values of the course. 
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(^) Your former experience "has undoubtedly helped you to make this good be^ 
giumng, DonH lose a rmnute in becoming acquainted with these boys and girls 
and in participating to your fullest capacity. You did well to-day.) 


1-9-18. 

96. I was very glad wlien 1:20 came to-day in order that I might have 
the privilege of working (1) with the pupils who made such a good impression 
on me yesterday. I was not disappointed for we had a very instructive session 
and I think Miss O. (S. T.) must have felt satisfied that the pupils received 
full value for each minute spent in class. 

Then we discovered three problems on the board (2). One group was 
ready to begin on the second problem immediately after the first one had been 
worked out. After this the remainder of the class worked out the second prob- 
lem. We brought out all the points necessary, but I have a feeling that Miss 
O, (S. T.) was more successful in having the pupils make the points than I 
was (3). Lazare and Willis then professed themselves to be ready to discuss 
the Seagnes. We were joined by another boy in a few minutes. They knew 
a great deal about them, but were not as accurate as the class standard de- 
mands. Upon Miss O.'s suggestion they decided to study the subject thor- 
oughly (4). 

Some of the pupils did very well in bringing out the characteristics of 
*^The Dying Gaul’' and also the significance of the work (5). 

Staff teacher: (1) Good. (S) Sow was the first group started? Who 
were im, it? Were you there? (3) Why? (4) What does this situation prove 
to you? (5) What a different report! You are on the right traick. Keep at 
it. Eecord your participation and reaction. Sow did you go about the busi- 
ness of being chairman?) 


1-15-18. 

97. I made an important resolution in class to-day. For sometime I 
have been convinced that the old formal method of conducting a recitation could 
be superceded by something much more productive. But by nature I am an 
extreme conservative, and it is very hard for people of my type to break away 
from the old. Logically I should have resolved not to conduct my classes in the 
old way as soon as I found that it was less productive than the plan I had been 
observing. But logically or illogically, I could not bring myself to the point 
until to-day. Since the class period this afternoon, although the old keeps pulling 
me back, I don’t think I shall ever be satisfied to conduct a class in the old way. 
More action can not help hut be valuable. There is nothing wrong with the theory 
back of it and to-day I finally became convinced that it was practical. It is 
not only what I saw to-day. My conclusion comes as a result of many days’ 
observation. To-day was merely the culminating point in the process. Had I 
reached the conclusion some time ago, it would have been better for me. It 
was rather a queer position that I was placed in. I went out there each day 
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to observe a scheme that I did not want to enter into the spirit of. The old 
had been tried. It had worked. Why bother about changing it? It was in 
this spirit that I was trying to co-operate in the work. When it came to re- 
porting my mind worked something like this: ‘'I’ll never use anything but 
the old formal recitation. It’s plain that the new is working well but I don’t 
want to admit it. To avoid admitting the fact why I’ll say nothing about it.” 
It was natural for those who read my report to conclude that I had not grasped 
the fundamentals at all. And so it was made diflicult for every one concerned. 
To be perfectly frank, I felt like dropping the course several times. However, 
I am not at all sorry that things turned out as they did, for in spite of myself 
I became convinced that the old formalism should be abolished, and a little 
later that I would abolish it. 

The point in to-day ’s class period at which I made my resolution was when 
I was watching the pupil teachers go over the lesson with those who had com- 
pleted their study later. That was the culminating point in the process by 
which I became convinced that the old formality should be and would be ban- 
ished from classes that I should have anything to do with. Miss O. (S. T.) 
helped it along by throwing me one of her timely asides which have been very 
instrumental in convincing me of my foolishness in refusing to get away from 
the old idea. 

The teaching personality is a thing that still worries me more than it 
ought to at this stage. It is hard to describe the state of my mind in tliis 
respect. As far as I can see it’s an abstraction that I cannot tear to pieces 
and analyze. The fact that I can not do this worries me. Because it’s some- 
thing that differs with every individual, I suspect I’ll never be able to db it. 
Anyhow my ideas on the subject are less flighty than they were when I was in 
the other class. And I feel more confldent that I shall be able to get some 
sort of a hold on my classes next fall. I have had the privilege of meeting one 
or two of the pupils since I left the other class, and found that I had made a 
better impression than I thought I did. I feel that it is something which must 
be developed. By the way, this is another respect in which I worked at cross 
purposes with the aim of the course. As I remember it I did not conceive of 
the necessity of making an appeal until I had a talk with Mr. M. (Principal) 
late in the season. It was then that I began to think about personality and I 
have been doing it ever since. I expect that is why I get on better in this 
class. Without competition I feel confident of making an appeal next faU 
which will be strengthened as my experience increases. I am going to get their 
respect anyhow. 

(StcBff teacher: Your new attitude has done more to convince me that we 
are on the right tracTc than anything that has happened this year.) 


Miss Z. (|XXX) is an excellent example of an earnest student 
■willing to work and take suggestions. Tkere is evident gro-wth 
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in power of analysis and in self-confidence. These comments are 
selected with a view of presenting the student’s difficulties and 
gradual mastery of situations. It is quite obvious that self-confi- 
dence increases with sure-footedness in usable scholarship. These 
two traits appear to run along in her experience as complementary 
to each other. Miss Z. writes better than one would expect from 
her performances. 


xxz 

Miss Z. (College Senior) 

creraian — lOth. Grade — 15 pupils — 1 college senior — 1-8-18. 

98. Tie class hour was remarkably interesting and alive for tie first 
recitation after an extended vacation. I wondered iow tie staff teacier could 
keep tie class from dragging, as I iad serious difficulty in concentrating and 
fixing my attention 

I am growing more and more favorably inclined towards tie informal way 
tie class is ield. At first I tiougit tie pupils were given too muci freedom, 
but I see that tiat is wiat a class room is intended for. Tie pupils have a rigit 
to their own opinion and ought to be permitted to state it. If the body is kept 
too muci in restraint, the mind will be checked too. They must work in part- 
nership, and this is wiat tie discipline maintained at the Wisconsin Bdgh 
School endeavors to do and is certainly succeeding in doing 


1-15-18. 

99. Today I noticed that I iad accomplidied another point. Wien I 
started my directed teaching I had very great difficulty in remembering the 
mistakes, and occasionally found myself marking them, in order to help me 
to remember them. But to-day I kept track of all tie mistakes perfectly, with- 
out marking them or anything else. 

We made tie work lists for the new lesson in the class. Mrs. B. read the 
sentence, the pupils wrote their unknowns, and I gave tie form and tie mean- 
ing of tie unknown. This forms a variation of word list preparation, saves 
time, and lastly, tie pupils think harder and write down fewer words. The 
word lists from yesterday were handed in, in corrected form. This encourages 
accuracy, neatness, consistency, careful preparation, memory training in the 
pupils for they have to strive to hand in their papers in the best possible 
condition in order to receive credit for the work. The teacher usually gets 
what she demands, and if all teachers have as high a standard as our staff 
teacher our schools would rapidly approach a high standard. 
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XXXI 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

Chemistry — ^llth Grade — 18 pupils — 1 college senior — 1-24-18. 

100. After John finished his topic I took the class. We went over a 
review of the last two laboratory periods. I found that it was easier to answer 
questions than ask them. One time I asked Henry a question and he answered 
it wrong. Instead of asking a series of questions which would lead to the point 
I asked if the answer he had given was right. He guessed at the answer this 
time and hit it right. 

Two or three times I mis-stated my question and led to confusion on the 
class ^ part. They did not know what I meant. 

Then, one time I asked a question which they could not answer, so I told 
them the answer, and I told them the wrong answer. I must be sure what I 
am talking about myself before I try to tell the class things. 

Twice I let slight mistakes in formulas slip me. These little things are 
more important in Chemistry than in anything else and I must watch these 
little things very closely. 

Miy questioning did not last as long as I had thot it would and I was 
almost at the end of my rope when Mr. D. (S. T.) told me to sit down and 
then he continued with the teaching. I will have to see next time that my work 
will last longer and be prepared for questions on review if the topic for the 
day is eadiausted. 

(Staff Teacher: Don*t he so self-conscious. You had not orgamsed your 
material as you should. In teaching it is easy enough to plan what you are 
going to do, provided everything goes as you have planned. Usually situations 
will come up in class that mil require a complete change in your plans, and 
the good teacher should Tcnow just when such a change should he mads.) 

Mr. M. (below) began Ms course on a Mgb level and made re- 
markable progress. He was given a large opportunity in teacMng 
tbe class tbrougbout tbe course. On account of the excellence of 
his work from the start, he was given the chance to substitute some 
other course. Approval to teach would have been granted after a 
brief period of participation. Mr. M. preferred to continue the 
course, feeling that it would prove an unusual opportunity to study 
problems of teacMng on a laboratory basis. The comments included 
below are intended to present something of the grasp Mr. iV de- 
veloped in handling real situations. 

xxxn 

Mr. M. 

Agriculture — 10th Grade — 12 pupils — 2 college seniors — 5-15-16. 

101. I would like to suggest the foUowiug plan to be criticised. At the 
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beginning of eacb new phase of the work, give each member of a class a card 
with (in this case) the names of all the important garden vegetables. Have 
them take these home and cheek off those (as many as there are days to be 
spent on the work) that are of most vital need in their case. Hrom these cards 
select those that are most universally cheeked, and take a whole day for the 
discussion of each. After this was done, if there was any time left others 
might be discussed. It seems to me that this would be very helpful to teacher 
and student. 

(Staff teacher^ & com/ment: Your suggestion is very good. It embodies about 
the same method 1 followed in this morTc. I selected giants to study from the 
exgerienee 1 ha/ve had in this worlc,) 


5-6-16. 

102, I took two boys in the class and went over to the high school garden. 
We selected a suitable place for the frame, and then went over and secured 
some material. The sash were not of the same length, and the lumber was not 
very good, but it served for demonstrating material, and the cold frame will 
be as good for service as finer materials could have built. 

Owing to the short time for the work I had to do more myself than I 
wanted to, I first laid the frames out on the ground and marked around them 
in the dirt. The boys meanwhile took the lengths and widths of the sash and 
sawed the boards to the proper lengths. We put the frame together and nailed 
the outside rectangle. From the ends sawed off we then constructed the center 
piece, put on the sash for measurements, and put the whole together. I asked 
why we faced the frame to the south, and they answered correctly that this 
was to obtain greatest warmth, light and protection. As the hour was over I 
sent the boys back, and banked in ihe frame myself. 

(Staff teacher: We should home tahen the whole class out for this uoorlc, 
or had it as an outside project.) 


5-9-16. 

103. If the school provided the materials, and the teacher could say when 
and how this should be done, without stipulations, I would take up the work 
as follows. I would divide the class into groups of two. I would have each 
pair of boys make a cold frame, and have the girls make fiats (assisting the 
latter). I would talk one day on flats and have the class take notes, and 
the next day I would have each pupil plant one row of four varieties of plants, 
and tell them that they are responsible for those plants. In transplanting I 
would precede the work with another talk, have the class take notes, and the 
next day have each one set out the plants he was responsible for. A two hour 
period is needed for this work. No science needs laboratory hours as much as 
Agriculture. I would have certain students attend to certain plants from 
beginning to end. 
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5-19-16. 

104. I took charge of the class to-day for the full hour. We have spent 
three or four days in having the class make cuttings, grafts, etc., and now I 
am trying to go back to the beginning, take up orchard management from the 
start, and by incorporating the actual practice the class has had in the work, 
arrange the lessons in logical order from the ordering of the trees to the care 
of the orchard after fruit bearing, my aim being to make each member under- 
stand just how an orchard can be started and cared for. I am not trying to 
crowd the work into a certain definite time, but will develop it slowly, and give 
time for questions. 

I did not make any assignment at the first hour, but let it develop itself 
in working out the lesson for to-day, I first asked a few questions as to the 
possibilities of fruit growing in Wisconsin. I then called for varieties of 
apples adapted to the state, and enumerated them on the board as given. Next 
I asked what ''Site^' included, and discussed the factors, soil, exposure, and 
elevation briefly. I had different members of the class put planting schemes 
on the board, and emphasized the hexagonal system. I asked for the proper 
planting distance between trees, and after some discussion gave 20 feet as a 
TulnimuTn. I explained the ^^ring and wire method of staking the orchard, 
and then partially developed the question of what specifications should be in 
the order of the trees, going just enough into the subject to make my meaning 
clear, and then assigniug this as a lesson. 


5-24-16. 

105. In a conference with Mr. F. he mentioned that my greatest mistake 
had been in skipping back to points that I had omitted. I believe I mentioned 
this yesterday in criticising myself. He gave me some good points about ques- 
tioning, namely, that the questions should cause the pupil to reason not merely 
to repeat what he had read. We discussed the points on my cards, and he 
spoke especially of keeping the whole class thinking even though I questioned 
the individuals. He said that excessive blackboard illustrations caused the 
pupils to absorb not think in a profitable manner. This is a good point, and 
I will try to avoid this mistake in the future. 


(Staff teacher comment on the foregoing and other reports here omitted: 
As a whole your work was very good. You jump from ome pomt to another 
and bade again. Finish up and go bade only to make connections, etc. Your 
questions are good. Good vein of Jmmor in work. 

You find it easier to tell than to develop thru questions. Good questioning 
is a fine art. Lecbd pupils on thru actual thmking by carefully worded ques- 
tions, and still avoid dragging. The questions should develop something. We 
must avoid making the classroom a place to give back what we have learned. 
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Mr, M, (Principal) calls this game re-dtation. We must get the pupil to think, 
using what he has learned as a "basis for the formation of new judgments de- 
veloped by skillful questions. The whole class should be in the gcrnq of think- 
ing with the pupil you are operating on, otherwise change your course or method 
of attack,) 


6-9-16, 

106, This is my last day with the class, and in conclusion I would like 
to sum up the course as I see it. 

Pirst of all, where has it been of value to me? 

(1) It has given me confidence in myself, I have been able to forget 
what others are th inki ng of me, and give all my energy to the work- 

(2) I have been able to see where others have made mistakes, and have 
added a list of ‘‘Donts’’ to my system. We must avoid all things that tend 
toward monotony (a) Don^t talk in a monotone. “ (b) Bon^t address the floor 
or the ceiling; talk to the class, (c) Don’t spend too much time trying to 
make a student see a point, (d) Don’t act bored with the work yourself. 

We must avoid extreme informality. * ‘ Familiarity breeds contempt’^ is 
too strong a statement but it may be kept in mind. 

We should deal with great wholes, facts in abundance, but few fine details 
or complex formulae. 

(3) I have learned that the manner of questioning is the great determin- 
ing factor in teaching. 

(4) I have gained some valuable knowledge on the arrangement of sub- 
ject matter. I have observed that a transition stage is necessary when going 
from * ‘ orchards ” to ' * potatoes. ’ ’ Great leaps leave a vacuum between. 

(5) I have added much to my knowledge of Agriculture. 

( 6 ) I have learned the value of ‘ ‘ illustrative material, ’ ’ and of * ‘ action ’ ^ 
as weU as discussion. 

Next I want to express my opinion of the course itself, from the stand- 
point of the high-school pupils 

Mr. F. (S. T.) is not attempting to make farmers of the pupils; he is, 
however giving them a broader outlook on life, and helping them appreciate 
the things around them. 

My greatest problem, in completing my high-school life, was in knowing 
what profession to choose. This is another thing Mr. F. is doing. This is not 
mere talk, it is a fact. I have discussed it with the boys. 

The work has not, however, developed to its fullest extent. There should 
be more illustrative material. No doubt this will come in another year. 

My greatest objection to the course is the matter of “observers,” They 
come to the class, charged with the idea that they are to pick it to pieces. 
They do not look back of the quetsioning to see what is being brought out. 
They feel, as we all feel when we observe the work of someone else when we 
have not done the work ourselves, that there are many weak points, but they 
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do not look for good ones. They take away the attention of the class. They 
make the teacher uncomfortable; and they gain nothing of value with their 
fault-finding attitude. 

In conclusion I would like to say that my course in Educational Practice 
has not only been of great value to me from the teaching standpoint; but I 
have learned more about Agriculture from Mr. P.'s teaching than I have 
learned any semester in any course in the University of Wisconsin. 


CONCLUSION 

These two selected eomnients^^ (in reality letters), Nos. 107 and 
108, represent a quality of reaction to the work of directed teaching 
from teachers in service.- These letters are included in bringing 
this chapter to a close for the purpose of illustrating one means, at 
least, of relating the work of the University of Wisconsin to the pub- 
lic education of the state. A vital and fundamental connection is 
developed in this way between work done in the University and 
service in the schools. These respondents, together with many oth- 
ers write frequently to the staff of the Wisconsin High School for 
suggestion in meeting their unique problems. No effort is made to 
secure an artificial bond of connection. These relationships grow 
up out of a procedure that appears to the University to have a 
dynamic in them. This type of reaction could be amplified, but it 
is believed that the following will serve to point out to the reader, 
not only the general character of the after effects^’ of the partici- 
pative plan of preparing teachers, but also to illustrate a new out- 
look upon functional relationship between the college and the high 
school. 

xxxm 

Miss Gr. Pirst year of Teaching. 2-23-18. 

107. As my dvrected teaching in the Wisconsin High School has so very 
often been such a source of thankfulness to me, I want to show in some measure 
my appreciation for the opportunity of having preparatory work in the Wis- 
consin High School. 

I wonder sometimes what I should have done without that preliminary 
tr a i nin g. The ideas which I received there, combined with the privilege of 
testing those ideas, I am sure have been worth at least two years of regular 
teaching to me. 

Moat new teachers, I imagine, whatever their training, are rather nervous 
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during their first weeks of teaching. How much this conviction was alleviated 
in my case, I think I shall never be able fully to appreciate. 

The ability to expand ideas received from the guiding teacher and the 
power to develop ideas, I think are the two best results a teaching candidate 
will obtain from the immediate association with an experienced teacher who 
well understands his work. 

Whatever I have been able to do other than humdrum work, I feel that 
I owe directly to my participation under the direction of Mr. P. (S. T.) in 
the Wisconsin High School. 

What I have written I know cannot convey my appreciation to more than 
a slight degree, but I hope that you will feel that I am exceedingly grateful 
for the opportunities which my state through the Wisconsin High School has 
been able to do for me. I know that it is my duty to attempt to repay my 
obligations by most conscientiously doing my best. 


XXXIV 

Miss 0. Second year of teaching. 6-12-18. 

108. Now that I have completed a year and a half of teaching, it is 
interesting to consider how much my work at the University High School has 
aided me. 

On that September morning when I first stood before those attentive pupils, 
curiosity written all over their faces, I was not afraid, but only glad that I 
now could start real work. During the first few weeks Miss Gr. and I often 
spoke of what a difference it would make if we had never before faced a class, 
never analyzed real class work, and never formulated objectives toward which 
to work. If the service of the Wisconsin High School to me had ended here, 
in giving me the right sort of a start, I would have been very grateful. 

However, as I gain experience, I continually find how to apply phrases 
which at first I did not fully comprehend. I began to realize a little of what 
it meant to have my English classes as far as possible '^a laboratory group, 
to ‘‘have no upper limit to the assignment,’’ to give the “problem attitude,” 
to have “the forward look,” and so on. 

Of course it would take years for me to work out the complete practical 
application of these ideas from day to day. But what an opportunity for the 
use of one’s originality and inventive genius. Teaching cannot but be a happy, 
dignified, artistic profession, I think, when we teachers strive to teach attitudes, 
the power to think, and self-expresmon. 

Wouldn’t it be splendid if teachers all over the country could have such 
a start as the University High School can give? I hope they may, some day. 




SECTION II 

mSCELLANBOUS PEOBLEMS IN THE PEBPARATION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE SELECTION AND THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


T. W. GtoSLING 

Supe2*visor of Secondary Bdncation, State Department of PubKe Instmctioiiy 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The most difficult problem coimected with, tbe establishment 
and the maintenance of junior high schools is the problem of se- 
curing teachers who are trained for their work. Though the ne- 
cessity of having qualified teachers is pressing in all parts of the 
school system, this necessity is most urgent in the junior high school, 
because the junior high school is a new institution with a new 
program tf studies and with a new social purpose. If the teaching 
in this new institution is to be done by teachers who follow the old 
traditions and who fail to catdb. the vision of a new method and a 
new opportunity, it is not likely that the junior high school wiU be 
able to accomplish the purpose for which it was intended. 

PURPOSE OP THE JUOTOR HIGH SCHOOL 

What is the purpose which the junior high school is expected 
to accomplish? The purpose of the junior high school is to offer 
a program of studies which shall be suited to the varying needs of 
boys and girls in their early adolescence, to take into account the 
individual differences among boys and girls, to assist boys and girls 
to develop right attitudes toward life and its problems, to assist 
them in discovering and in developing their natural aptitudes, to 
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guide them carefully by a wise discipline through the trying time 
when they are passing from the period of control imposed by others 
to the period of self-control, to take into account their budding 
idealism and their emerging religious concepts, to give them op- 
portunities for expressing their social instincts in helpful and in- 
spiring service, to correct physical defects and to build up habits 
of clean and wholesome living, to acquaint boys and girls in an 
elementary way with the social, the economic, and the political 
problems which they must face in the world outside of school; 
to inculcate in them both by theory and by practice the principles 
of good citizenship ; to induce as many as would profit thereby to 
go on with their education in higher schools ; and to give to those 
who must take up at once the toil for daily bread a good start by 
way of special, though elementary, vocational education. In brief, 
the purpose of the junior high school is to be a friend of the adoles- 
cent boys and girls by giving them a full, rich, and joyous life, — ^fuU 
and rich and joyous in the present and for that very reason full 
and rich and joyous in the days and the years to follow. 

Such a program as this is not the program of the seventn, 
eighth, and ninth grades in the school system which is organized 
on the conventional basis. Consequently, teachers who are trained 
to fit into a school organization which is wholly different will not 
be so likely to do well the work of the junior high school as those 
who have specific training for the particular problems which they 
will be called upon to solve. 

Since the organization of junior high schools is proceeding 
at a very rapid rate, it will not be possible to give a satisfying 
training in advance to all the teachers who will be needed. We 
must get the best available teachers and train them after they 
have entered upon their duties. Although there will be considerable 
loss in efficiency on account of this trial-and-error method, it is 
important to remember that experience may be depended upon to 
adapt those new teachers to their work if only they have the apti- 
tude and the proper attitude. 

The aim of this paper is to set forth certain standards that 
seem to the writer to be fundamental in any plan for the selection 
and the training of teachers for junior high schools. In the first 
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place, we must consider the practical problem of making the first 
appointments in the new schools that are to be established. What 
is to be the source of supply from which the first teachers shall 
be drawn and what shall be the basis of the selection? 

QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Before these questions can be answered we need to know the 
distinctive qualifications of successful junior-high-sehool teachers. 
What are the differentiae between successful junior-high-sehool 
teachers and successful teachers in any other department of the 
public school system? The qualities that would make a person a 
good teacher in the kindergarten and in the first grade are not 
the same as are required in the twelfth grade. It is not at all a 
question of honor, of importance, or of emolument. The only 
question involved is the fitness of the person to do the work that 
is required. So far as the junior high school is concerned, the 
fitness of the teacher involves thorough scholarship, a large and gen- 
erous and inspiring personality, adequate professional training, 
understanding of, and love for boys and girls in their early ado- 
lescence, qualities of real leadership, and a broad social outlook 
which will result in positive service in the school and which will 
connect the school and its pupils with the social environment out- 
side. It is commonly said that the teachers in the elementary 
school need more sympathy and less scholarship than the teachers 
in the senior high school. This bold generalization has at least 
this element of truth in it, that teachers in the elementary school 
need a large amount of the human qualities of love, of patience, 
and of sympathy with children and that senior-high-school teachers 
need a thorough understanding of the subjects which they are called 
upon to teach. The distinguishing characteristics of junior-high- 
school teachers are that at their best they exhibit both broad human 
sympathies and sound scholarship and that they respond gener- 
ously to the new social demands which a progressive educational 
program is making upon them. In other words, the successful 
junior-high-school teacher must combine the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the successful elementary teacher and of the successful 
senior-high-school teacher and in addition must have an unusual 
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willingness and ability to respond to the opportunities for useful- 
ness which only a broad social outlook and a keen sensitiveness to 
social obligations can give. 

The reasons for this need of superior qualifications on the part 
of the junior-high-school teacher are found in the nature of the 
material with which he has to deal. He is dealing with boys and 
girls at the most critical period of their lives — at the time when 
physical, mental, and spiritual changes begin to be most marked. 
There is no need of argument to prove the assertion that early 
adolescence is the most critical period in the life of youth, for 
educators generally have accepted the assertion as true. After 
aU that has been said and written about this most important period 
in the life of the growing boy and girl, it would be a work of 
supererogation to record here the scientific investigations and dis- 
coveries that have been made. Adolescence throughout its whole dur- 
ation is the period when youth experiences its greatest changes. 
If at the onset of these changes youth can be put into the proper 
environment and subjected to the regimen best suited to its needs, 
there is good reason for expecting that the succeeding crises will 
be met safely as they occur. To know the dangers and to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of children in the ages from twelve or thirteen 
to fifteen or sixteen requires understanding, tact, and sympathy of 
the highest order. 

SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

In the light of this statement of qualifications we return now 
to our earlier question: ‘‘What is to be the source of supply from 
which the first teachers shall be drawn and what shall be the basis 
of the selection?’’ Both theory and experience indicate the de- 
sirability of making the first appointments to newly-organized 
junior high schools from groups of successful elementary school 
teachers. These teachers, especially if they are selected from the 
seventh and eighth grades, will have the initial advantage, a very 
considerable advantage, of having dealt with pupils who are of 
junior-high-school age. They will know at first hand some of the 
problems which they will meet in the new organization. Further- 
more, elementary teachers as a group are more likely than senior- 
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high-scliool teachers to have had training in pedagogical methods 
and in the history of education. Training of this kind will be of 
inestimable value to the members of a junior-high-sehool staff. If 
to these qualities of successful experience and of pedagogical train- 
ing can be added those other qualities which come from adequate 
scholastic preparation in college and university, from the youthful 
spirit, and from natural or cultivated social vision, we shall have 
almost ideal fitness for junior-high-school work. The senior high 
school, too, sometimes has in its corps a teacher who possesses all 
the qualities we have mentioned. The best senior high schools 
have many such teachers. When the conditions are right, both 
the senior high school and the elementary school should be called 
upon to assign the members of their staff to places where they can 
do the most good. Fortunately, some school systems, especially 
in the larger cities, are able to find among the teachers already in 
service a sufficient number with the necessary qualifications to 
fill the new positions in their junior-high-sehool organization. 

In many small communities, however, and in some large cities 
where the standards of appointment have not brought teachers 
of high endowments into the elementary schools, the problem of 
making the first appointments to the junior high school will be 
more difficult. It is scarcely worth while to undertake the task of 
organizing the junior high school, with all of its complex prob- 
lems, unless the teachers who are to be selected for the work show 
some promise of grasping the meaning of their new responsibilities 
and unless they possess some ability to measure up to their new 
obligations. Native ability, especially if it be easily adaptable to 
new conditions, sometimes may be accepted as a substitute for 
specific training. Each superintendent who plans to establish a 
junior high school will do well to consider the availability for ap- 
pointment of the teachers who are already doing work in the upper 
grades, especially in the seventh and eighth grades. Unless he 
can find promising, even if untrained material in this group, he 
most likely will do well to postpone the institution of his plan to a 
more favorable time. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Since the junior high school at its best involves a longer school 
day than is customary at present and since the qualifications of 
teachers are necessarily of the high order already referred to, it is 
unreasonable to fix a salaiy schedule for junior high schools below 
that which is fixed for senior high schools. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for saying that in the junior high school, on account of the 
critical nature of their work and the heavy tax upon their energies, 
the teachers should receive higher compensation than is paid else- 
where in the system. Perhaps after the new institution is firmly 
established in the understanding and in the affections of the people 
this higher compensation will be granted freely in recognition of the 
measure of service rendered. In the meantime the tendency mani- 
fest in some places to establish a salary schedule that is intemiiediate 
between the schedule of the elementary school and that of the senior 
high school is to be resisted strongly, because it not only fails to rec- 
ognize the importance of the junior high school and the significant 
contributions of its teachers to the development of a difficult piece of 
work, but also it strikes at the stability of the new institution by the 
subtle suggestion to teachers that they may regard their position 
merely as a stepping stone to the safe berth and the higher salary 
which the senior high school offers. In other words, the interme- 
diate salary creates a condition of unstable equilibrium, where-as 
fixedness, firmly based in high purposes persistently followed, is 
needed to develop the junior high school up to the fuU measure of 
its possibilities. 

In some places, junior-high-school teachers who have been 
assigned from the senior-high-school corps have received higher 
salaries than have been paid to those who were appointed from the 
elementary school. This practice has produced friction and dis- 
content and has had a tendency to disrupt the organization of the 
school. The only safe rule to follow is to fix definite standards, not 
wholly scholastic in their nature, and to pay the same salaries to 
all who can meet the requirements. If for any reason there is 
need of appointing teachers who can not measure up to the stand- 
ards that are set, a plain statement of the reasons for the appoint- 
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ment and for the salary that is paid will allay unrest that other- 
wise might develop. Sometimes it is necessary to appoint to spe- 
cial work, like that of drawing or music or industrial arts or house- 
hold arts, teachers who do not conform in full to the standards 
which the other teachers in the school have met. Appointments 
of this kind are justifiable for special reasons. Differences in salary 
are justifiable for similar reasons. It is not justifiable, however, 
to base the differences in salary solely upon the fact that some 
teachers have been appointed to the junior high school from the 
senior high school, while others have been appointed from the ele- 
mentary school. 

METHODS OP TRAINING TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OP THE JUNIOR- 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 

The standards which have been fixed in the best schools have 
already been mentioned. They may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Q-raduation from a reputable college or university; 

(2) Professional training in a normal school or in a school 

of education connected with a university; or in lieu 

thereof, successful experience in teaching; 

(3) Understanding of, and sympathy with adolescent boys 

and girls; 

(4) A clean, generous, and inspiring personality ; 

(5) Qualities of real leadership; 

(6) A broad social vision and a keen sense of social obli- 

gations. 

The last four of these requirements may be called ^‘moraP^ as 
distinguished from the first two, which are ^'intellectual.'^ No 
one who is unable to meet the moral requirements in full should be 
appointed to the junior high school. The intellectual requirements 
may be relaxed somewhat in special cases when the successful ex- 
perience of the teacher or his scholastic training in ways which did 
not bring him a college degree warrants special consideration. 

The intellectual requirements for teaching in the junior high 
school are as high as those required for teaching in the senior high 
school. Some persons have said that the junior-high-school teacher, 
because he is dealing with younger boys and girls, does not need to 
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kaow his subject matter so thoroughly as the serdor-high-school 
teacher needs to know it. The fallacy in this argument lies in the 
assumption that thorough knowledge is not necessary in the teach- 
ing of the elements of a subject. All our experience contradicts this 
assumption. Unless one knows the farther reaches of a subject he 
is not a safe teacher of the elements. By favoring fortune he may 
.avoid serious errors, but he is not likely to avoid them. In any 
event, he can not be the inspiring teacher whose insight can create 
in pupUs a desire to know more. Boys and girls from twelve ta 
sixteen years of age are very critical. They find it easy to ask 
questions and to detect shams. The superficial teacher can not 
meet the needs of these boys and girls. 

Whatever concessions may be made in the case of teachers 
who are already in service and who for various reasons may be as- 
signed to the jurdor-high-school staff, there should be no deviation 
from the fixed standards for those who are taking the training in 
preparation for a first appointment. We have not advanced very 
far as yet in the measurement of the moral qualities. We still are 
making naive judgments, and doubtless we shall continue to make 
them for a considerable time to come. Without having definite 
scales for measurement, we know that certain persons are just, and 
sympathetic, and inspiring, and gifted with qualities of leader- 
ship and that certain other persons are lacking in all those par- 
ticulars. In some ways observation confirms our judgments. For 
example, a man or a woman who enjoys and who has had successful 
experience in conducting clubs of boys or girls, who has been a 
leader of Boy Scouts or of Girl Scouts, or who has in other ways 
demonstrated inspiring leadership of youthful activities is more 
likely to succeed as a teacher in the junior high school than one 
who is without such experience. In the training school, opportu- 
nity for leadership of this kind should be afforded very generously 
in order both to test and to train the capacity of the candidates for 
positions. 

The religious and the social instincts of youth begin to emerge 
at the age of twelve or thirteen. Unless at this time boys and girls 
can have the influence of the leadership of wise, true, and generous 
men and women, the loss thru atrophy of power is likely to be very 
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^eat, indeed. For the present we need to pick our candidates for 
junior-high-sehool positions somewhat after the manner that has 
been adopted for the selection of the Rhodes Scholars in Oxford 
University. These Rhodes Scholars are expected to show a com- 
bination of high scholarship, of athletic ability, and of leadership 
of men. No hard and fast rule is laid down, for it is impossible 
in the present state of our knowledge to set up scientific objective 
standards of measurement. In a similar way, it is impossible to 
set up suitable objective standards for the selection of junior-high- 
school teachers. In general, however, it may be said that no one 
should be selected for junior-high-sehool work unless he has in 
addition to adequate scholarship those moral qualities without which 
scholarship alone is an empty shell. 

Assuming, then, that the potential moral qualities are present 
in the prospective teacher we have stiH to determine precisely the 
professional training which should be supplied. As has been said 
before, this professional training should be added to, not substi- 
tuted for, the academic education in college or university. Gradu- 
ation from the high school alone will not suffice for the mastery of 
the one or two major subjects which the applicant may elect to 
teach. Indeed, it is assuming a good deal to suppose that even 
graduation from college will give a mastery of any subject. Never- 
theless, in the present state of public opinion, that public opinion 
which fixes the salaries of teachers, it is not likely that more than 
the first college degree can be required as an evidence of academic 
qualifications. 

Some institutions follow the practice of including the pro- 
fessional subjects in the list of subjects required for a degree. 
This practice is entirely legitimate in those places where the com- 
munity needs education in the value of adequate preparatidn of 
teachers. It can be accepted, however, only as a temporary ar- 
rangement pending the time when higher standards may be estab- 
lished. To include professional training within the scope of the 
college course means the elimination of some elements of academic 
study and the reduction of thorough academic education in propor- 
tion to the amount of eliiiiination. Ultimatdy this nation can not 
afford to recognize a ‘syncopated^ education of its junior-high-sehool 
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teachers ; it can not afford to accept anything less than a full aca- 
demic education of at least four years supplemented by professional 
training in addition. 

The collegiate education of the prospective junior-high-school 
teacher should follow the approved plan of the group system. At 
least two major subjects should be pursued with considerable thor- 
oughness. A part of the minor subjects should be related closely to 
the general departments to which the majors bdong. Other minor 
subjects may be chosen according to individual interests only. 
Courses in psychology and in sociology, although they are indis- 
pensable foundations for later professional training, are in them- 
selves of sufficient general, as distinct from professional merit to 
warrant their inclusion in the college course. 

All that has been said up to this point refers to the training 
of teachers of academic subjects. It is not likely that for many 
years to come the teachers of special subjects, such as drawing, 
music, physical training, and the household and industrial arts can 
be expected to subject themsdves to the same rigorous scholastic 
discipline as is required of academic teachers. It will be better for 
our whole educational system, however, if the teachers of these 
special subjects can have a more thoro general education than is 
now customary. At present, the teachers of special subjects are 
too highly speci^dzed to make their contributions to the education 
of boys and girls as valuable as the intrinsic merit of the special 
subjects demands. However, it is better that the teachers of special 
subjects should be masters of their fields of instruction even at the 
saeiifiee of some general education than that they should be mere 
dabblers, unable to command the thoro respect of their pupils thru 
their technical attainments. Nevertheless, professional training is 
necessary for this group, as well as for the teachers of the academic 
subjects. 

The following professional courses including several that may 
properly be taken as a part of academic education will give the 
irreducible minimum of training for the best type of junior-high- 
sehool teaching of both the academic and the special subjects : 

1. Gleneral Psychology 

2. Educational Psychology 
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3. Genetic Psychology" 

4. The Psychology of Adolescence 

5. Philosophy and Ethics 

6. The History of Education 

7. Principles of High-Sehool Education (with systematic 
participation in schoolroom activities) 

8. School Hygiene 

9. Social Education 

10. Sociology 

11. Special Methods (in subject or subjects the student ex- 
pects to teach) 

12. Mental Tests and Measurements 

13. Vocational Guidance 

This program as a whole does not differ widely from the pro- 
gram which will commend itself as suitable for the training of 
teachers for senior high schools. The last two courses, however, 
are of special importance for junior-high-school teachers. As our 
psychologists develop and improve the methods of mental tests and 
measurements, school administrators and teachers are finding these 
tests increasingly useful in classifying pupils according to their 
abilities and their needs and in adapting instruction to the various 
groups which the tests reveal. Although tests and measurements are 
useful in every grade of the schools, they are almost indispensable 
in the junior high school, where differentiation of abilities begins 
to be most clearly marked and ^where this differentiation should be 
definitely discovered by the teacher and definitely provided for by 
curriculum adjustments. 

Though we do not know very much as yet about vocational or 
educational guidance, there is good reason for expecting a consider- 
able increase of knowledge in this field in the near future. There is 
very little disagreement about the great value which educational 
guidance would contribute to the schools if only we knew how to 
apply it. The objections usually raised are based upon our lack 
of knowledge. Though our lack is lamentable, indeed, we do know a 
little, and we should not hesitate to use even this modicum. Fur- 
thermore, as experience in other directions shows, there is every 
reason to expect that our knowledge in the new field will develop 
as we use our present possessions and reach out for more. The 
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junior-liigh-scliool pei’iod is a time when boys and girls are making 
rapid strides in discovering and developing their latent abilities. 
It is the function of the schools to assist in the discovery as much 
as possible and to give to uncertain tendencies the wisest guidance 
in their power to bestow. 

In order to complete the training which the professional stud- 
ies outlined above should give, it is necessary that the student 
should have practical experience in the schoolroom by participa- 
tion in the activities of the recitation. Out of justice to the pupils 
of the school we must hope that no plan will be adopted whereby 
the student-teachers will experiment as does the chemist in his lab- 
oratory. Participation in the activities of the schoolroom under the 
guidance of an experienced teacher is a very different thing from 
complete control of these activities by one who is whoUy inexpe- 
rienced. Moreover, if the success of the plan of participation is a 
criterion, we have good reason for thinking that better results in 
teacher-training are to be obtained by this method than it is possible 
to obtain under the older method of turning a class over wholly to 
a novice. The old method is quite comparable to the practice, some- 
times followed in the teaching of swimming, of throwing a ioarner 
into deep water and telling him to swim out to safety. Since the 
method of teacher-training by participation in the activities of the 
recitation is explained in full by Principal H. L. Miller in Section 
I of this Yearbook, it is unnecessary to go into greater details in 
this place. 

Although no institution in the country has set a standard of 
training as high as that outlined in this paper, it is interesting to 
see that there is an increasing number of institutions which are giv- 
ing recognition to the needs of the junior high school for properly 
prepared teachers. Both colleges and normal schools are introducing 
courses designed to meet the special needs of the new institution. 

In view of this recognition, rapidly becoming more generous, 
it is not too much to expect that standards approaching those herein 
set forth will ultimately prevail. There is no doubt that standards 
at least as high as these must ultimately prevail if the junior-high- 
school teacher is to meet his responsibilities and his opportunities 
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in fixll and if teacMng in tMs department is to be a real profession 
and not merely an oeenpation. 

PRESENT COURSES FOR PREPARING JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The degree to which some of our colleges and normal schools 
are responding to the need for the new training is shown in the ap- 
pended statements taken from the announcements and catalogues of 
the institutions named. No mention is made here of those courses 
which are of a general nature and which are intended either as a 
requirement for all prospective teachers or as a requirement for 
senior-high-school teachers only. Only those courses are included 
which, according to the description given in the catalogues, are 
shown to be intended explicitly for junior-high-school training. The 
numbers preceding the description of the courses are the catalogue 
numbers. The quotations are not given in full but limited to 
phrases that are significant for the purpose intended. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

California, The University of (AnnoimeemeiLt of Courses, 1918-1919) 
108B-108C. Modem Methods in Elementary Instruction. 

A course primarily for teachers in service. The first half- 
year vdU cover the work of the first six years of the elementary 
school; the second half-year, the intermediate-school years.* 

112. The Intermediate (Junior High) School. 

The development of the movement and the specialization of 
work for the intermediate schooL 
215. Special Studies. The intermediate school. 

119. The Principles and Practice of Vocational Guidance. (In 
Sum m er Session Bulletin, 1918.) 

The aims of vocational guidance; effective educational and 
vocational guidance in the elementary, intermediate, and hi^ 
school; play, scoutcraft, camps, student activities, self-govern- 
ment, and other experiences as aids in self-discovery and in 
developing characteristics useful in occupations; the subject 
matter and method of the life-career class in schools; the rda- 
tion between vocational guidance and vocational education. 

Chicago, The University of (General Announcement of the School of Educa- 
tion, 1918-1919.) 

California, the junior high s<fiiool is called the intermediate school. 
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36, High-School Administration. 

This course deals with the practical problems of high-school 
administration, including the relation of the high school to the 
elementary school and to the college; the junior high school. 

38, Junior High Schools. 

A survey of the evolution of the present divisions of the 
school system and of the divisions of European systems. A 
survey of the progress, in recent years, of the junior high 
school, including a critical examination of typical courses of 
study. 

58, Prevocational Education. 

Purpose: To study the present movement to organize pur- 
poseful curricula for those who leave school early. The course 
discusses the economic, administrative, and industrial phases 
of the work and its relation to the junior-high-school movement. 
Courses in English, mathematics, science, industrial history, 
drawing, and shopwork are examined. Useful to those prepar- 
ing for administrative work in popular education or for teach- 
ing in prevocational or junior high schools. 

59. Vocational Guidance. 

Topics discussed: Guidance surveys and literature, school 
records, placement, employment supervision, analysis. Specifi- 
cally useful for superintendents, principals of high and junior 
high schools, and for administrators of industrial training. 

IIA. Organizing Grammar-Grade and Junior-High-Sehool History 
for Teaching Purposes. 

Emphasis is placed on selecting, organizing, and standard- 
izing historical material adapted to the grammar grades and 
the junior high school. 

IIB. The Technique of History Teaching in Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools. 

A consideration of the following topics as they relate to 
history in the grammar grades and the junior high school ; gen- 
eral and special methods of procedure, dramatization, the his- 
tory recitation, notebook and written work. 

30. The Teaching of the New Civics and Community Life in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

A grammar course for teachers and supervisors of the gram- 
mar grades and high schools. 

93. The Teaching of Industrial Arts. 

This course is planned for grammar-grade, junior and senior- 
high-sehool teaeherS; and supervisors of industrial courses. 
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lorado. The University of (Summer Session Announcement, 1918) 

8. School Administration. 

Among the problems considered are the following: financial 
support, state and local control; the junior high school; super- 
vised study; vocational guidance. 


292A. 


297-298. 


Iwmbia University (Teachers College Announcement, 1917-1918) 

219A. Sociological Foundation of Curiieula. 

Junior high and senior high schools. 

Problems of School Curricula. 

Proposed for junior and senior high schools. 

Vocational Guidance. 

Vocational guidance aspects of the junior high school work 
and organization. 

Organization and Administration of the Junior High SchooL 
Illustrative Lessons in History. 

The class for 1917-1918 will be a first year class in the Hor- 
ace Mann Junior High School. 

Practicum. Current Problems in Arts Education. 

Adapted to junior and senior high schools. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching Industrial Arts in the 
junior high school. 


289. 

211C. 


496. 


147-148. 


(Summer Session, 1918) 

S289A. Organization and Administration of the Junior High SchooL 

Causes of dissatisfaction with the present organization of 
schools; approximations to the junior high school; existing 
junior high schools, their curricula, courses of study, and other 
provisions for individual differences; achievements; the outlook. 

S281A. The Theory and Practice of Teaching in the Junior High 
School. 

S307B. The Teaching of Literature in the Junior High School. 

S308B. The Teaching of English Composition and Grammar in the 
Junior High School. 

S212It. The Teaching of Regional Geography in the Junior High 
SchooL 

S21ID, The Teaching of General Science in the Junior High SchooL 

S212T 

or 

S212P. The Teaching and Supervision of Mathematics in the Junior 
High School, 

SlOl. Industrial Arts for the Junior High School. 

S147. Theory and Practice of Teaching Industrial Arts in Junior 
BEigh Schools. 
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Cornell Unvuersity (Eegister of Cornell University, 1917-1918; Summer 
Session) 

Industrial Education — C. — ^Wood Work for Prevocatioiial 
Junior Higli Schools. 


Dartmouth College (The Catalogue, 1917-1918; Summer Session, 1917) 
Education S7. Junior High School. 


Harvard University (Eegister of the Division of Education, 1917-1918) 

15. The Eeorganization of Secondary Education. 

Problems of theory and practice involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary schools. The Junior High School and other 
plans for the readjustment of secondary education. 

16. Principles of Vocational Ghiidanee. 

The foIloTnng topics, among others, vdll be discussed: the 
aims of vocational guidance; effective education and vocational 
guidance in the elementary, junior high, high school and college. 

(Eegister of the Summer School of Arts and Sciences) 

S15. The Junior or Intermediate High School and Belated Move- 
ments. 

Plans for the reorganization of secondary education. 

S18. Social Studies in Secondary Education, -with Special Eeference 
to the Teaching of Community Civics in the High School 
and Junior High School. 

(Brief Announcement of Courses by Division of Education, 
1918-1919) 

15. The Eeorganization of Secondary Education. 

The Junior High School and other plans for the readjustment 
of secondary education. 


Illinois, The University of (Annual Eegister, 1917-1918 ; Summer Session) 
S127. Junior and Senior-High-School Curriculums, 

Curriculum organization and special methods in junior and 
senior high schools; comparisons with foreign and secondary 
school systems. 


Indiana, University of (Bulletin of the Summer Session, 1918) 
31. Survey of the Junior-High-School Movement, 
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Iowa, Vnvuersity of (Catalogue, 1917-1918, Summer Session) 

XY. Organization and Administration, Junior Higli School. 

A consideration of the problems to be met in the establish- 
ment of a junior high school. 

XXI. The High-School Curriculum. 

A detailed study of the present practice in junior high 
schools. 


Johns JSopldns Viimersity (University Eegiater, 1917-1918) 

5. Secondary Education. 

This course will deal with the principal topics of high school 
organization and administration, including important current 
problems, such as supervised study, the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, and the junior high school. 

4. Secondary School Organization and Classroom Management. 

The junior high school. 

6. The Teaching of English Composition in Secondary Schools. 

English in the junior high school 


Kansas, The University of (Annual Catalogue, 1917-1918; Summer Session) 
XIX. The Intermediate School (Junior High School). 


Leland Stanford JrtTvior University (Ho courses announced in Announcement 
of Courses for 1918-1919) 


Michigan^ The University of (Catalogue, 1916-1917) 

14. Social Education. Six-year high school. 


Mi/nnesota, University of (Courses are projected, but not yet offered.) 


Missomi, University of (Ho course offered.) 


NehraAka, University of (Catalogue of the Summer Session, 1918) 

15. The Junior High School. 

The adjustment of the intermediate school to various de- 
mands; to preparation for college and for life, to adolescence, 
to intended occupations. The junior high school and improved 
training for vocation and citizenship. 
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Ohio State University (No courses announced in Catalogue for 1916-1917) 


Fenmylvania, University of (Catalogue, 1917-1918) 

42. The Junior High School. 

This course deals v.dth the organization of the Junior High 
School, its purposes and the principles underlying the different 
plans in operation. 


Pitishurgh, University of (Bulletin of the School of Education, 1918-1919.) 
101-102. High- School Administration. 

Special attention is given to mental growth and development 
in connection with adolescent boys and girls, the organization 
of the junior high school, 

105-106. The Junior High School. 

The origin, growth, organization, program of studies, curric- 
ula, management, and extra class activities, the content of 
the courses of study. 

(Bulletin of the Summer Term, 1918) 

111. Junior-High-School Administration. 

The aim of this course is to study the problems of school 
administration that would be met by a superintendent or prin- 
cipal in organizing a junior high school in a town or city. 

131. English in the Upper Grades and Junior High School, 

152. Civics in the Junior High School. 

109. The School Plant. Junior high school. 

132. New Phases in Educational Administration. Junior high 
school. 


Heed College (No courses announced in Catalogue for 1917-1918) 


Texas, University of (No courses announced in Catalogue for 1917-1918) 


Washington, University of (Bulletin for 1918-1919) 

119. High School Curriculum. 

Consideration of the junior high school and junior college. 
154. The Junior High School. 

Its functions; relation to the elementary school and to the 
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senior-higii-sehool curricula, daily programs, departmentalism; 
promotion; teachers; buildings and equipment; costs; the prob- 
lem of introducing this reorganization. 

(Bulletin of Graduate School for 1917-1918) 

252. Seminar in Yoeational Education and Guidance. 

Vocational education in relation to junior and senior high 
schools. 


Wisoonsin, University of 

108S. High-School Organization. 

Brief historical account of the high school and its antece- 
dents; reorganization of secondary education (Junior and Se- 
nior High School); program of studies; principles controlling 
selection and continuation of courses ; aims and processes repre- 
sented in the major high-school subjects. 


Tale University (No courses announced in Bulletin of the Graduate School 
for 1917-1918) 


NOBM AL SCHOOLS 

Kansas State Normal School j Emporia, Kansas (Descriptive Circular.) 
Junior Eigh School, 

This school consists of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
It has a principal who is also supervisor of history and civics. 
The principal together with the supervisors of mathematics, 
elementary and general science, and English have general charge 
of the management and discipline, while other supervisors are 
detailed from the Normal School for other lines of work. 


Eequvrements for the Life Certificate to Teach in Junior Eigh 
Schools, 

From eighteen to twenty-four hours; in each of two depart- 
ments, nine to twelve hours. 

Administration of Junior Eigh School Instruction, 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado (Catalog for 1918-1919) 
13. Current Movements in Social Education. 

It will include a discussion of vocational education, the 
school survey, and the Junior High Schools. 
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113. Organization and Administration of the Junior High School. 
Organization; standards for judging junior high schools; 
histoiieal development; the program of studies; the daily 
schedule of classes; courses of study for the various subjects; 
the qualification of teachers. 

116. The High School Curriculum. A practical study of the curric- 
ula of various small liigh schools and junior high schools. 

Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio (Bulletin of Summer Session, 
1918) 

IS. The Junior High Schooh 

Organization and teaching in the junior high school. 
Siipervised Study. 

Supervised study ■will be demonstrated in the several sub- 
jects taught in the Fairmount Junior High School. 


Eassaclmsetts State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts (1917-1918) 


Arithmetic 2. 

Arithmetic 4. 

Geography 3, 
History and 
Social Science 
3 and 4. 


Methods of teaching arithmetic in grades 7 and 8 and ju- 
nior high school. 

Teaching arithmetic in grades 7 and 8 and -the junior high 
school; advanced course. 

Junior-high-sehool geography. 


American history and methods in teaching history and so- 
cial science in grades 7 and 8 and junior high school. 


Practical 
Arts 4. 


Fine Arts 4. 
Bookkeeping 5. 


Intended to familiarize the pupils with the courses of 
study, methods and demands made upon teachers in grades 
7 and 8 and the junior high school. 

Methods and practice for students preparing to teach in 
grades 7 and 8 and the junior high school. 
Junior-high-school bookkeeping and penmanship. 


OshTcosh State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin (Catalog for 1918-1919) 

IX. A three-year course, to prepare for teaching in Junio?* High 
Schools. 

Xin. Course for Training College Graduates for Teachers or Brimr 
dpals for Junior Sigh Schools. 

Educational Sociology : Discussion of the junior and senior- 
high-sehool program of studies in the light of various criteria 
of subject values. 


(Catalog of Summer Session, 1918) 
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Educational Sociology: Discussion of the junior and senior- 
high-sehool program of studies. 

Principles of Secondanry Education : Principles -wMcIi should 
govern the organization of the junior-high- school course of 
study. 


The survey just given of work offered in colleges and in nor- 
mal schools is by no means complete. The aim is to show by the 
published reports of a large number of colleges and of a few nor- 
mal schools that both types of institution are making a beginning in 
the development of courses that are intended to be of direct and 
special value to teachers and to administrators of junior high 
schools. In only a few instances is there even a slight approxima- 
tion to the plans which must be instituted if the preparation of 
teachers is to be adequate. Doubtless the failure to meet the needs 
in full is recognized quite generally by many, if not by all of the 
institutions devoted to teacher-training. To be aware of the failure 
will frequently be the means of increasing the opportunities that 
are needed. 

A few representative opinions of principles and superinten- 
dents who have had actual experience in junior-high-school work 
will show that among this type of men there is a very strong de- 
mand for a most thorough training of teachers. The following 
quotations from recent letters written in reply to a request for an 
expression of opinion concerning the proper training of teachers 
for junior high schools will show the trend of thought among 
those who have most direct contact with the problem: 

OPINIONS OF SCHOOL MEN 

1. C, E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan: '*At 
present we are demanding of these teachers the same training, both academic 
and professional, as is demanded of senior-high-school teachers. I do feel 
strongly that the standards for teaching in this group should be fully as high 
as those required for high-school teachers. 

2. E. E. CJlerk, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio: 
'^In our attempts to organize a Junior High School in the city of Cleveland, 
we have given most of our attention to the problem of training teachers. ’ ^ 

3. Martin L. Cox, Principal of The Eobert Treat Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey: ‘ 'Wisdom and prudence demand that the teachers of the 
new type school shall be of the skill, tact, and efidciency shown by teachers of 
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the rpper gi'ammar grades and shall also he of the advanced educational and 
scholastic attainments of teachers of fenior high schools. 

4. Philip W. L. Cox, Principal of the Ben Blewett Junior High School, 

St. Louis, Missouri: Point I, then, is selection of human beings interested 

in city, state, naiional, and international problems, in books and pictures and 
sunsets, in atliletics and plays, who like to sing and dance, to direct activities 
without getting into the limelight themselves. . . .G-eneral education, equivalent 
to a college bachelor’s degree is desiiable, and may the day arrive when it is 
feasible. Good methodology, actual practice in teaching under direction, is 
necessary in training teachers, of course.*' 

5. C. H. Fullerton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio: 
expect soon to have none but college gi-aduates doing junior-high-school 

work. I believe that is the proper ideal to be kept in mind." 

6. Ben G. Graham, Principal of the Latimer Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: '^My experience goes to show that the teachers who 
have had successful work in the seventh and eighth years and have had pro- 
fessional preparation — at least graduated from a good School of Education — 
and better still having had a year of post-graduate work sufficient for an A. M. 
degree, make the ideal type for the Junior High School." 

7. N, C. Hieronimus, Principal of the Garfield Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, Indiana: ^'No training can make a really successful junior-high-sehool 
teacher unless the individual to be trained has certain very definite natural 
qualifications, both physical and mental. Adolescents demand a vigorous physi- 
cal and mental life of those who would lead; a breadth of interests as well as 
intensity; a sympathy with their life rather than for it." 

8. C. F, Switzer, Principal of the Junior High School, Grand Eapids, 
Michigan: ‘‘The prime requisites of successful junior-high-school teachers 
are (1) successful teaching experience, (2) a genuinely sympathetic and help- 
ful disposition, and (3) broad and thoro scholarship." 

CONCLUSIONS 

After this examination of theory and practice in relation to 
junior high schools, it is proper to ask for a statement of conclu- 
sions. Obviously, it is possible to organize and to conduct junior 
high schools with poorly prepared teachers, just as it is possible 
to organize and to conduct any other kind of school with the same 
handicap. It is quite clear, however, that the demand for excellent 
teachers is stronger in the junior high school than in any other 
part of the public school system, on account of the needs of the 
children of junior-high-sehool age. To accept any standard of 
training except the best is to refuse to learn the lessons which the 
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failures in other parts of the sehool system should teach. There is 
no good reason for establishing a new tj^pe of sehool unless we can 
have teachers who are able to know and to solve the problems with 
which they must deal. 

The conclusions may be summed up briefly as follows : 

1. Select for junior-high-school teachers men and women who 
are young or who have the youthful spirit ; who have broad human 
symipathies ; and who understand and like boys and girls in their 
early adolescence. 

2. Require of the persons who have the natural endowments 
enumerated in (1), a thoro academic education as represented by 
a four-year college course. 

3. Require in addition adequate professional training. (In 
some eases successful teaching experience may be accepted in lieu 
of the professional training in a training school.) 

If this program of training becomes the accepted standard in 
the country as a whole, the junior high school will be able to make 
a contribution to education commensurate with the expectations of 
its most enthusiastic advocates. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LESSON PLAN AND ITS VALUE TO THE 
STUDENT-TEACHER 


Stephen S. Colvin 

J:^ofessor of Educational Psychology, Btotvii University, and Inspector of 
High Schools for the State of Bhode Island 


In supei^vising tlie work of the cadet-teacher, I have emphasized 
the value of a carefully prepared lesson plan. Each student has 
been required to make out a daily plan in accordance with a defi- 
nitely outlined form, which, however, is sufficiently flexible to suit 
itself to individual needs. The results on the whole have been 
thorvmghly satisfactory. The details of this plan will be discussed 
later. 

THE FUNCTION OP A LESSON PLAN 

The lesson plan serves two important purposes. In the first 
place, it should give the student a comprehension of the main objec- 
tives which a subject or course of study seeks to realize. In the 
second place, it should furnish a working basis for the particular 
aims that the individual lesson is seeking to obtain. For this rea- 
son, I have found it profitable to discuss with the teachers at the 
beginning of their work some of the most important educational 
values. Hence I frequently ask a group of student-teachers such 
questions as these: ‘"What in your opinion should be the purpose 
of education in a democracy?’^ “To make the pupil a good citizen, 
what specific things should the schools attempt to do?” “In at- 
tempting to make the pupil a worthy member of society, to what 
extent should the teacher consider the individual as such? How 
far should his interests, abilities, prejudices, social and economic 
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status, etc., in any way modify general aims and methods?^" ‘"Do 
the aims of secondary in any essential ways differ from those of 
elementary education?’’ ‘‘Do the specific things that the high 
school seeks to accomplish separate this grade of instruction from 
that of elementary instruction?” 

Of course, these questions are to be considered as samples mere- 
ly of many others that are asked. Their purpose is to cause the 
student-teachers to think about their teaching in relation to the 
scheme of education as a whole and to furnish them with a right 
attitude toward their work. It may be objected that in a practical 
course philosophical considerations have no place. And to this I 
would agree if such questions were merely philosophical — that is, 
if they issued in no practical consequences. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance that the teacher should have a broad and gen- 
erous conception of his calling; that he should comprehend the 
relation of things; that he should have large objectives that extend 
his vision beyond the immediate work that he is doing, that give 
him an insight into its significance, and a means of evaluating its 
details in terms of something more comprehensive and important. 
This broad point of view is particularly necessary for the prospec- 
tive high-school teacher, who often is content to teach his subject 
merely as a ‘ subject, ’ and whose greatest single fault is the ‘hearing 
of lessons ; ’ who all too frequently does not know where he is going, 
but simply that he is ‘on his way.’ For the elementary teacher, 
this broader outlook may not be as essential. Instructors in the 
lower grades are held down to very definite courses of study, to be 
taught according to carefully prescribed methods with definitely 
stated and measurable results. The high-school teacher, however, 
has large autonomy in many instances, and unless he has a stock of 
‘free ideas’ to aid him, his aims in teaching, as well as his methods, 
are likely to be largely of the trial-and-error variety. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the formulation of some 
of the more important objectives of education is merely one element, 
and by no means the most essential element, in the construction of 
an adequate lesson plan. The novice in teaching may have con- 
cluded that the chief purpose of educating the youth of a nation is 
to make them worthy members of a democracy; indeed, he may 
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have gone farther and decided, that in order to accomplish this re- 
sult there are certain fundamentals in knowledge, in skill, in useful 
habits, and in right ideals and prejudices that all must possess. He 
may see, too, that in the development of the child his individual 
capacities, needs, tastes, interests, and aspirations must be given 
increasing attention, since the individual is useful only in so far 
as he is capable and well-disposed. This alone will not help the 
teacher. The main objectives must be related to other less compre- 
hensive ends and these must ultimately work themselves out in defi- 
nite and concrete aims that are to be realized in the particular les- 
son that is to be taught. In other words, there must be a hierarchy 
of ends, from the most general to the most detailed, if a lesson plan 
is to be adequately constructed. The teacher, like every other doer 
of the world’s work, is a hopeless idealist if he lives in the realm 
of these large values alone, if he does not try to make them function 
in the details of his daily task. While narrow aims without large 
objectives are blind, generous ideals without detailed ends that 
lead up to them are ineffectual. 

THE RELATION OP GENERAL TO SPECIFIC AIMS 

When the student-teacher has formulated some of the more 
general educational aims, he is asked to find the place that his sub- 
ject has in the attainment of these aims. In other words, he is 
asked to evaluate his subject in relation to more general educational 
values. Such a formulation is made with relative ease for some 
subjects, while for others the difficulty is considerable. 

For example, the teacher of history is guided in his choice of 
the materials of instruction, in the relative emphasis that he gives 
various topics, and in his methods of teaching, by considering his- 
tory as an important means of training the pupil in the principles 
of good citizenship and community service. On various occasions, 
I have noted how such an ideal of the purpose of history has func- 
tioned to revise entirely the teaching of this subject, to vitalize it, 
and to give it point and interest. 

Again, the teacher of literature frequently forms a new con- 
ception of his subject when he seeks as one of his chief aims to em- 
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phasize the fundamental moral lessons embodied in the 'works of 
great writers and to bring to the comprehension of his pupils the 
practical virtues that mean so much in right living and right think- 
ing. Such a teacher is sure to spend less time on tedious and un- 
profitable details that all too often characterize the English instruc- 
tion in our high schools, and more on those elements that make 
literature real to the pupil and genuinely human. When he has 
a broad and illuminating conception of his subject, he will hesitate 
to state that ‘'the chief aim of the lesson is to get the pupils to 
tell accurately the story of Canto II, or “to drill the class in read- 
ing with clear enunciation.” Such a teacher, too, is less likely to 
find his instruction in English dry and deadening both to himself 
and to his pupils — an experience which unfortunately is not uncom- 
mon, as many teachers have frankly confessed to me. 

The teaching of science, likewise, takes on greater interest and 
worth when it is conceived in terms of its social significance and 
its value to the human race in its development. Its facts and prin- 
ciples can no longer be all of equal importance, since with this large 
objective in view they are weighed in terms of their human signifi- 
cance. The scientific ideal and the scientific method will then find 
their proper place in the lesson plan, and the history of science will 
not be entirely ignored. There will be less insistence on learning 
details merely as a memory cram, less formal and routine laboratory 
work, and a more obvious connection between the study and com- 
munity interests. Few teachers who have made the effort to con- 
sider this subject in relation to fundamental educational values will 
openly state: “My chief aim in teaching this course in physics is 
to satisfy the college entrance requirements. All other aims I sub- 
ordinate to this.” 

In the teaching of history, literature, and science, the value of 
arriving at broad educational aims and of relating these ai m s to 
the more detailed objectives of the subjects taught is easily seen by 
the average teacher; while the narrower practical values of the 
manual and the domestic arts at once place these subjects as a mat- 
ter of course in direct relation to the higher aims of efficiency and 
community service. On the other hand, in the teaching of the lan- 
guages and in the teaching of high-school mathematics, the higher 
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aims seem to throw but little light on the specific objectives to be 
achieved in these latter subjects. Of course, an exception is to be 
made in the teaching of English comprehension and English ex^ 
pression. Here it is evident that a mastery of current English as 
it is found in our newspapers, magazines, and books is a prime nec- 
essity for the realization of the most far-reaching and important 
educational aims, while ability to express one’s self clearly and to 
the point is essential in communication with one’s fellows. 

In the teaching of a foreign language, however, the case is 
different. The teacher is often quite in the dark as to what the rela- 
tion of Latin or French is to the pupil’s ultimate career, while the 
pupil generally has no more definite reason for taking the subject 
than that it is required or it is essential for admission to some higher 
school. Sometimes the teacher seeks to find in the subject some dis- 
tant cultural value or some disciplinary end, which, however, is for 
the most part unclear and uncertain. Such aims seldom serve to 
vitalize the teaching or to function helpfully in the lesson plan. At 
this point, however, it is desirable to emphasize the fact that the 
broadest aims of usefulness can never be realized in any subject un- 
less that subject is mastered so that it can be used by the pupil. 
The teacher may be uncertain as to just what role the knowledge of 
a foreign language will play in the later life of the pupil, and how 
well it will serve him as an efficient member of society. This one 
fact is clear, however, that it can be of little value unless he has a 
sufficient mastery of it to employ it as an instrument in understand- 
ing, interpreting, and expressing the facts and ideas that it con- 
tains. Hence, the language should be taught with some definite and 
measurable objective in view. Latin is to be read and comprehend- 
ed. French, further, may be taught in order that the pupil may 
write it and speak it. Such a conception at once suggests to the 
teacher a wealth of detailed aims and specific methods calculated to 
achieve the larger end of ultimate use of the language as a tool. 
One of the chief criticisms that at present can reasonably be brought 
against our teaching of foreign languages in the high school and 
the college is that years of study seldom achieve the end here set 
forth. 

A similar problem is found in connection with the aims of high- 
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seliool matheinatics. For tlie great majority of pupils the subject 
is of little practical use, and surely in part for the reason that the 
pupil has never mastered his algebra and geometry in such a way 
that they can be tools to serve him efSciently. At any rate, nothing 
is gained by the study if there is not a reasonable skill and mastery, 
not even the much exalted end of mental discipline. So the teach- 
er’s main objective in teaching this subject becomes clear: Teach 
those things that the pupil can master ; teach them until they are 
mastered; and relate them as far as possible to the needs of the 
world in which the pupil Lives. 

OTHER CONSmERATIONS THAT DETERMINE SPECIEIC AIMS 

In determining the main aims of a subject of instruction, as 
well as the detailed objects of the day’s lesson, the teacher needs to 
take into consideration something more than the larger educational 
values, as helpful as these are. I emphasize with my classes con- 
stantly the necessity of the teacher keeping in view the general and 
the specific abilities and interests of the pupils, the careers that may 
be open to them on completing their formal education, and the 
probability of their continuing courses of study for longer or short- 
er periods of time. Most of all, however, I emphasize the funda- 
mental laws of learning as they relate themselves not only to meth- 
ods of instruction, but to the aims of instruction as well. 

It frequently happens, for example, that the general intel- 
ligence and the previous training of a group of pupils will decide 
whether it is possible to teach a subject with a large, or a relatively 
small objective in view. There are often in the same high school 
various divisions in the same subject, using the same textbook, and 
instructed by the same teacher. Frequently these divisions show 
marked differences in interest and ability. I have known some 
classes in history that respond eagerly to questions relating to polit- 
ical, social, and industrial problems, while others evince little inter- 
est in these matters, and are aroused only when history is presented 
as an interesting story with emphasis on its dramatic details. In 
other classes even this simple presentation fails to appeal to some 
individuals. Indeed, many pupils seem capable only of mastering 
a few important facts and in memorizing the text in a mechanical 
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way. It goes without saying that the teacher should attempt to 
conduct his course in terms of the largest aims possible ; but if he 
finds that he has before him a particularly stupid and inert class, 
he should not attempt the impossible task of making a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear. 

What is true of history is even more time of English, whether 
taught from the standpoint of expression or of comprehension and 
interpretation. As far as English expression is concerned, the teach- 
er often finds himself in a peculiar difficulty. Pupils vary tremen- 
dously not only in ability, but also in previous training, with re- 
spect to the use of the mother tongue. The refinements and nice- 
ties of diction may be taught to one group of pupils, who, because 
of ability and home environment, possess large vocabularies, some 
sense of verbal differences, and a capacity to comprehend what good 
usage means. Another group of pupils may be ignorant of the 
meaning of the most common words, may have no appreciation for 
any of the elements of style, and may not be able to write simple 
sentences with uniform correctness. The greatest service that the 
teacher can do for this latter group in preparing them for efficient 
living is to ground them in the most fundamental things ; to insist 
that they speak and write with some regard for simple grammatical 
principles, that they use words with reasonable accuracy, and that 
they spell the most common words correctly. More than this he 
cannot hope to accomplish for such a class. 

In the work in composition, the teacher finds some pupils who 
possess a real sense for style and some inventive ability, and who 
may be, and should be taught to write well ; but his aim for the 
majority must be to teach them how to express common thoughts in 
simple and direct ways. One pupil may be encouraged to write 
a poem or a story, while another is given the assignment of com- 
posing a business or a social letter in an acceptable form. 

Literary appreciation and a comprehension of the great 
thoughts and ideals that the English classics contain may be brought 
home to some pupils in a more fundamental way that to others. 
The aim for all cannot be the same. Exposing pupils’^ to good 
literature, advocated by Professor Snedden as a means of develop- 
ing appreciation, cannot be practiced in an aimless and haphazard 
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manner. Different individuals require different treatment. Some 
pupils are immune to the best; they Tvill get the literary fever, if 
at all, only by placing them in contact with books other than the 
great literary masterpieces, and only by emphasis on the part of 
the teacher of things that to him may seem of less literary value 
and less moral excellence. It is perhaps unnecessary to give fur- 
ther examples. In all subjects of the high-school curriculum, this 
maxim holds good: ‘"Modify your aims with reference to the in- 
dividual capacities and interests of your pupils.^’ 

The probable future career of the pupil must necessarily de- 
termine in a considerable measure what the particular aims of any 
course of study should be. Perhaps there is but one subject called 
English, but clearly certain aspects of it, to the exclusion of others, 
should be emphasized for pupils who are preparing for college. The 
emphasis will be different for those who are to use it in the com- 
mercial world. Technical pupils will require a technical voca- 
bulary ; they should be trained to express their ideas in direct and 
definite ways. Perhaps such a term as “Agricultural English^’ is 
not so gross as it at first seems, if the idea that the expression is 
intended to convey is comprehended. English is no more universal 
than any other discipline or study. It functions only in specific 
situations. 

What is true of English is true of every subject in the curric- 
ulum. Physics cannot have the same aims when it is made a part 
of a course in general science as when it is taught as a separate 
subject to pupils preparing for college or a technical school. In 
the manual arts the main objectives are influenced by the question: 
“Are the pupils taking this course to acquire a general knowledge 
of, and some elementary skill in, hand-work, or are they seeking to 
become proficient in some definite trade ? ’ ’ Foreign languages vary 
their aims in terms of what use the pupil is expected to make of 
what he learns. Instruction in French often differs materially from 
instruction in Spanish, because the former is considered a cultural 
subject and the latter mainly a practical subject, to be taught 
chiefly to those who are preparing for positions in the commercial 
world. 

The question as to whether a pupil will probably continue a 
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course of study for a period of years or pursue it only for a brief 
time has an important bearing on the objectives of the course. A 
one-year course in high-sehool mathematics must adopt different 
aims and pursue different methods from the older course, covering 
two years and a half. It is possible that some Latin may be taught 
to pupils who intend to study it for only one or two years, but 
surely the aims of such a course wiU be quite different from those 
set up for a course in which the pupil is to carry the subject for 
four years in the high school with a view of continuing it in college. 

Such questions as the above I impress upon my students in con- 
nection with their lesson plans, but more than any of these con- 
siderations, I endeavor to emphasize the place that the laws of learn- 
ing occupy in the general and in the detailed aims of instruction. 
Important among these laws in influencing the lesson plan are the 
four following: 

1. The elements that enter into the learning must he associ- 
ated in their proper order. This maxim concerns chiefly the method 
of instruction, but it also has an important bearing on the detailed 
aims that the teacher sets up, since there is a best possible order in 
learning. 

In the study of a foreign language, should we emphasize gram- 
mar at the start, or make our objectives early in the course the 
acquisition of some ability in reading and speaking? Since the 
right order of learning involves beginning with those things that 
have interest, and are related to the pupil’s experience, should the 
teacher in the manual arts have as his first aim the mastery of 
certain formal exercises, or the construction of some simple articles 
of every day use ? Since the less difficult elements of learning should 
be introduced if possible before the more difficult aspects of the 
subject are taken up, should instruction in a foreign language have 
as its initial aim the mastery of phonetics? Should the conditional 
sentence, seldom found in the literature read by the first-year pu- 
pil of Latin, be treated during the period in which the learner is 
acquiring a knowledge of the elements, or should its consideration 
be postponed until the construction arises in actual use? Since 
fundamental habits of knowledge and skill must be acquired be- 
fore the learner can proceed far in any subject, such questions as 
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these suggest themselves: ‘‘What facts in history shoTild be made 
the subject of drill in the early stages of the course?^’ “What 
physical principles are most elementary in their nature?'^ “What 
are the most commonly used processes in algebra that must be early 
reduced to the level of mechanical skill 

2. Unnecessary elements should never he introduced in the 
learning with an idea that they may he eliminated later. This max- 
im, for example, clearly enjoins the teacher of shorthand to avoid 
setting up as the aim oi a lesson the study of outlines which cannot 
be economically used in actual practice. This principle will pre- 
vent also the teacher of a foreign language from emphasizing trans- 
lation into English as an aim of instruction when the purpose of 
the course is to give the pupils facility in reading and understand- 
ing the text in the original. 

3. There are fixed limits to desirable and possible proficiency 
in any act of learning. The teacher who understands this principle 
will not continue to hold up certain objectives when the pupil has 
reached the point where further improvement in specific elements 
of learning is either extremely difficult or without compensating re- 
sults. Such a teacher will not insist on emphasizing with a class 
of beginners unusual constructions in a foreign language, or with 
the average pupil, ultra-fine distinctions in the use of the English 
words. He will not expect immature pupils to understand the in- 
tricate problems of constitutional law in the study of history, or 
require them to spell uncommon words without the use of a dic- 
tionary. 

4. Review of what has been learned is necessary. This can- 
not he haphazard. There is a sequence in review that is the most 
economical one, I have found that this maxim is one of the most 
difficult for the novice in teaching to comprehend and apply in 
working out the daily lesson plan. Just how much of yesterday's 
lesson should be gone over again ; what important matters taken up 
earlier in the course should be recalled at a later stage ; what partic- 
ular weaknesses of the class and of individual pupils need most of 
all to be corrected; what connection should be made between the 
review and the advance? These are questions constantly recurring 
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and demanding most careful attention in the formulation of the 
daily aims of instruction. 

COMMON" FAULTS MADE BY TEACHERS IN FORMULATING THE AIMS 
OF THE LESSON 

Up to the present point, the discussion may have given the im- 
pression that a consideration of the construction of the lesson plan, 
particularly of the nature and the function of the aim, precedes 
the drawing up of daily plans by the student-teacher. This is not 
so, however. The novice in teaching is given but a few preliminary 
instructions before he attempts to plan his work. A consideration 
of the lesson plan, not only in respect to the aim, but also in respect 
to its other essential features (to be discussed later) , is carried on 
at the same time that plans are being drawn up and submitted, and 
the whole procedure is by the ease method. In this way, theory 
and practice are kept in vital contact ; the theory gives meaning to 
the practice, and the practice gives point and objective to the 
theory. Such a method of conducting the work I have found emi- 
nently satisfactory — a method which in my experience applies not 
only to the instruction of students in the art of plan-making, but to 
all teaching of whatever nature and whatever grade. 

Student-teachers at first of necessity make many glaring mis- 
takes in the formulation and utilization of aims, as well as in other 
details of the plan, and it is seldom before the middle of the schol- 
astic year that reasonably good plans are submitted by the majority 
of the class. This, however, is to be expected. Gradually skill is 
obtained, and by the end of the year — during which some 180 les- 
son plans are handed in by most of the students (and in a few in- 
stances, double that number) , and the lessons on which these plans 
are based actually taught — ^thoroughly good and practical plans are 
the rule. 

The most common faults in determining the aims of the lesson 
that the novice in teaching makes are the following: 

1. The detailed aims are vague and general, as for example : 

^ ' My aim in teaching this lesson is to make the class appreciate some of the 
best points in the story. (Comment ^'What points 

* ^ The aim for today is to review work touched upon during the last two 
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weeks. (Coimnent; '^You cannot cover all the things considered during 
this time. Ask yourself what points need to he most emphasized in review 
and why. 

this lesson my aim is to discuss various dilSeulties that arise in con- 
nection with factoring.’^ (Comment; ‘'State specifically what these diffi- 
culties are. Ask yourself how you decide what difficulties should be con- 
sidered. ^ ’ ) 

2. Not infrequently a broad aim, one which should enter in 
to determine the conduct of the entire course rather than the details 
of a single lesson, is set down as the specific aim for the day, as for 
example : 

“My aim is to emphasize thought questions in discussing the political 
activities of the reign of Augustus.'^ (Comment: “You should plan to ask 
thought questions in practically every lesson you teach. YThat axe the specific 
thought questions that you have in mind for today’s work?'^) 

“The aim of this lesson is to impress the class with the moral problems 
brought out in the play.’^ (Comment: “To emphasize the moral aspects of 
literature is one of the most general aims in teaching. What particular prob- 
lems do you wish to bring out in the lesson? Be specific.^') 

“My aim is to give the class some notion of the scientific method.^' 
(Comment: “You have given a very large and important aim which should 
be before you in the teaching of the entire course. What specific things can 
you emphasize in your lesson in order that this large aim may be in part 
realized? Yon should select a few important details as the aims of your les- 
son, choosing these details in reference to your more comprehensive and 
general aim.’’) 

3. The detailed aims seem to have no relation to broader ob- 
jectives, as for example: 

“My aim today is to have the pupils look up in their dictionaries the 
derivation of the most unnsual words they meet in their reading.” (Comment: 
“Why do you wish them to do this? How will a knowledge of the derivation 
of these words help the pupils in understanding and appreciating what they 
have read? Be sure that the time spent on this will justify itself in terms of 
the aims of the course before you adopt such lesson aims. ’ ’) 

‘ ‘ My aim in teaching this lesson [in Macbeth] is to have the pupils form 
complete sentences in reply to the specific questions asked. (Comment: “To 
what main aiin that yon have before you in teaching the plays of Shakespeare 
does this specific ».im relate? This aim may have some justification, but have 
you no other and more important aim in teaching this lesson? Remember this 
is a class in literature, not in oral expression.”) 

“My ftim in today’s lesson is very specific. It is to teach the class the 
correct spelling of the following words found in the outside reading.” (A list 
of unusual words follows.) (Comment: “Does the teaching of the spelling 
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of these words help you in any way to realize the important objectives of this 
course? Kemember that these words are so uncommon that probably not one 
of them will be used by your pupils in their written work either in school or 
out of school,^ 0 

4. At the outset of the course, the student-teacher is likely to 
hand in aims that are purely formal in their nature, often being 
merely an outlined statement of the assignment, as for example : 

'‘My aim is to call upon the pupils for the vocabulary and then to take 
up the translation of the sentences from Latin to English. ' ' 

"My aim is to go over with the class yesterday's review and then to take 
up the advance propositions." 

"My aim is to read with the class the two selections assigned them for 
the day." 

In such instances as the foregoing, I point out to the individ- 
uals who submit these plans and to the class as a whole, the obvious 
fact that a mere formal statement of the lesson to be taught, as an 
aim in teaching has no value, since it cannot in any way determine 
details or methods. It does not function practically in guiding the 
teaching. On the other hand, I indicate that if the teacher care- 
fully goes over the assignment and selects from many details defi- 
nite points that he knows need emphasis, he has then given to his 
plan some point and value, particularly if he has chosen these de- 
tails with reference to the larger aims of his teaching and the spe- 
cific needs of his pupils. 

5. Sometimes the teacher repeats the same aim day after day. 
When criticized for this, he frequently replies that he does not see 
how he can vary his aims. The same aim applies to all lessons, he 
maintains. This difficulty is most frequent in the teaching of the 
foreign languages, where the instructor is likely to proceed in a 
cut-and-dried way — so much vocabulary each day, so much transla- 
tion from the foreign language into English, and so much composi- 
tion in the language. To such teachers I try to make clear the fact 
that to have one unvarying object is to have no object at all. The 
teacher who aims at identical things from day to day, not consid- 
ering the development of the work, the progress of the pupils, and 
some of the more ultimate values to be achieved, is in a hopeless 
rut of deadening routine. 
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6. Frequently student-teachers confuse aims and methodSj 
substituting the how for the what, as for example : 

aim in tMs lesson is to have the members of the class Tvrite out the 
advanced work on the blackboard, and then have it corrected by others.^' 
(Comment: ‘‘You are telling how you plan to do your work, not the objects 
you wish to accomplish. Ask yourself the question: ‘tVhat results do I hope 
to accomplish by this method of teaching, and why is this the best way to 
accomplish these results?’ The results that you seek are your real lesson 
aims,”) 

‘ ‘ My aim in this lesson is to conduct the work by question and answer. ’ ’ 
(Comment “ ‘Question and answer’ describes a method of instruction, not an 
aim. What points do you seek to emphasize in your questions? These are 
your lesson aims.”) 

“My aim in this lesson is to have the pupils recite on the various main 
topics. After each topic has been presented (but not during its presentation) 
the class will be allowed to ask questions of the pupil who has just recited.” 
(Comment: “This describes a method and in some instances a helpful one. 
It does not teH what you aim to do by using this method.”) 

7. The teacher at times sets up too many aims to be realized in 
any single lesson, although the aims considered singly may be ex- 
cellent. Thus : 

“My aim in this lesson is to consider first, the development of the story 
in the ‘Legend of Sleepy HoUowj ’ second, to emphasize the exquisite humor of 
Washington Irving’s treatment; third, to discuss the epithets and descriptive 
adjectives that he employs; fourth, to analyze the character of Ichabod; fifth, 
to make the class realize the effects of foolish fears on the actions of an indi- 
vidual; and sixth, to lead the class to see that in this humorous narrative there 
is an element of pathos, making the application of this fact to life in general” 

8. Frequently the various aims are not mutually related and do 
not group themselves under a single higher aim to which they 
should contribute. To an extent the example quoted above suffers 
from this fault. The following even more obviously errs in this 
direction : 

“The aim of this lesson is to give the boys practice in fonning simple 
sentences in answer to questions ; to make sure they all profited by the reading 
yesterday; to bring to their attention the principles of indirect discourse; also 
certain idioms explained under paragraph 154 ; further to stimulate interest in 
the subject; to impart knowledge about the country; and to improve pronuncia- 
tion, reading ability, and vocabulary.”* 

*Quoted from the writer’s An Introduction to High-School Teachvng, 
p. 349. 
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THE METHOD AS A PART OF THE LESSON PLAN 

The second important consideration in the lesson plan is the 
statement of the method by which the aims are to be realized. The 
chief characteristic of the effective method is that it should be 
adequate to realize these aims. Often, however, there is apparently 
little relation between the two, as the following example shows : 

aim of the lesson is first to emphasize the importance of clearly re- 
lating a modifying danse to those parts of the sentence that it modifies; sec- 
ond, to consider with the class various varieties of modifying clauses; and 
third, to point out the most common errors made in the use of such clauses. 

^ ‘ Method : I shall devote the first part of the hour to a rapid review of 
yesterday’s advance. I shall then discuss the main points in the advance for 
today; and finally I shall take up with the class the sentences written on the 
board by various individuals. ’ ’ 

In sharp contrast with this obscure statement of method is the 
following in connection with a lesson, the subject of which is tax- 
ation as a cause of the French Eevolution : 

''Method: When the class assembles, I shaU pass out sheets of paper for 
the purpose of having a short test. This test will require about fifteen minutes, 
and will be based upon the reading assigned to be done outside of the class. The 
following questions will be asked: (1) Give proofs that the burdens of tax- 
ation were unevenly distributed. (2) Name the different kinds of taxes in 
Prance at the time of the Prench Revolution. (3) What were the direct and 
indirect taxes? Explain and give examples of each. 

"After the test is over, I shall begin the explanation of taxation by say- 
ing that the city of has a yearly expense of about $8,000,000. I 

shall then ask how this money is expended, so directing the questions that I 
shall receive such answers as the following: 'To keep the city streets clean; ’ 
'to pay the salaries of city officials;^ 'to maintain the public schools;’ to 
provide the enforcement of sanitary rules and regulations;’ 'to maintain a 
fire department, and a police force.’ I shall then ask the question: 'How 
does the city secure money to pay for these things?’ and I shall naturally 
expect the answer: 'Through taxes.’ I shall then ask about methods of 
assessing taxes and securing their payment, and I shall compare such methods 
with those employed in Prance before the Revolution. I shall finally bring 
out through various questions the fact that the people of the city under dis- 
cussion do not as a rule feel that taxation is a heavy burden, and that the poor 
are practically exempt from direct taxes. On the basis of these questions, I 
shall attempt to contrast the condition of the Prench people with those in the 
local community, and to show how excessive and burdensome taxation causes 
discontent and may ultimately lead to social revolution. In emphasizing this 
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last point, I shall call the attention of the class to the burdens of taxation 
that are being placed on the shoulders of the people of Europe in the Great 
War, and suggest possible results after the conclusion of peace. 

The method, like the aim, is often too general to be of any 
specific value in realizing the concrete lesson aims. I frequently 
get statements of which the following are examples : 

method will be by question and answer. (Comment: *^The ques- 
tion-and-answer method is, or should be, employed in the large majority of 
lessons taught. Your statement gives no idea of the details of method that 
you are to employ to realize the aims of this particular lesson.^') 

' ‘ I shall use the development method for the most part in teaching today 's 
lesson.^’ (Comment similar to the preceding.) 

‘ ^ I shall spend most of the hour in demonstrating to the class the nature 
of magnetism. (Comment: ‘ ^ Your statement is too general. Tell in detail 
how you plan to conduct your demonstration and how it is suited to bring to 
the minds of your pupils the aims that you have outlined above.'’) 

Again, the method, like the aim, is often stated in stereotyped 
form day after day, indicating no originality or adaptability on the 
part of the teacher. 

As a rule, the novice in teaching gives too few details in his 
statement of method and is likely to ignore some of the most essen- 
tial elements of the work in this statement. This is particularly 
true in regard to the main questions that he plans to ask and also 
in regard to the illustrations that he should use in his teaching. 
For this reason, I insist that all student-teachers shall include in 
their lesson plans, statements of the most important questions that 
they intend to put to the class and also of the detailed illustrations 
that they are to use in making clear the difficult and obscure parts 
of the lesson. I get a fair response to my first request, but in the 
majority of instances an unsatisfactory response to the second. 

In regard to the framing of questions in advance of the 
lesson, I always meet the objection on the part of my students that 
it is extremely difficult to formulate questions prior to the actual 
class situation ; that when such questions are formulated and held 
to rigorously, they give the lesson a stereotyped character and 
hold down the teacher to a eut-and-dried program, limiting spon- 
taneity and hampering the free development of the lesson. To 

^-Quoted from tbe writer's An Introduction to HigTi-School Teaching, pp. 
353 , 354 . 
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this objection (which in my mind is a real one, and which has a 
certain justification) I reply by pointing out that no details of a 
lesson plan should be adhered to with absolute rigor, particularly 
if there is a clear reason for modifying them in the course of a 
lesson, and that no teacher should be so much a slave to method, 
not even his own method, that he cannot depart from it in general 
or in details, if the occasion arises. A lesson plan, however, is in 
a small way similar to a plan of battle. The general in command 
must know his main objectives and his detailed aims; he must 
further have his method of reaching these objectives very clearly 
worked out in advance of the actual engagement. While many 
things may occur during the fighting to cause him to modify both 
aims and methods, the fact that he has planned what to do in ad- 
vance will help him to change details intelligently. Further, cer- 
tain main objectives must be realized if he is to win the engage- 
ment at all. It is equally true that while no teacher can foresee 
all the questions that he should ask in advance of the actual lesson, 
the teacher who goes into the class without a very definite idea of 
what his most important questions are to be and how they should 
be framed, is not likely to formulate them well on the spur of the 
moment. 

In regard to the use of illustrations, I find most of the class in 
ignorance at the beginning of the course. I try to make the 
student understand : fiirst, what the function of the illustration is ; 
second, what the various types of illustrations are ; and third, the 
general technique to be employed in their use. Space permits me 
to touch on these points only in a most general way. At the out- 
set, I define an illustration as anything that makes clear something 
that is relatively remote, obscure, or abstract. I then point out 
to the class that the illustration may take various forms. The 
object or the process under consideration may be actually presented, 
or a picture or model of it may be used. Again, illustration may 
take the form of graphic representation. A means of illustration, 
particularly important in the teaching of literature and history, 
is to stimulate the class to call up in imagination incidents and 
scenes similar to those described in the text. Sometimes illustra- 
tion is by analogy ; sometimes it consists in a mere suggestion, the 
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last-named device being an excellent means of bringing moral sit- 
uations to the attention of the pupils, and of enforcing ideals, as 
well as of illuminating elements of humor phrased in terms outside 
of the pupil’s common experiences. 

Naturally, student-teachers are able to select adequate illus- 
trations more easily in some subjects than in others. The sciences 
offer the most obvious methods of illustration and demonstration, 
yet even here I find that students fall far - short of their oppor- 
tunities. Such subjects as language and mathematics give the 
chance to illustrate in the form of examples, though in a somewhat 
perfunctory and stereotyped fashion. In such cases, the problem 
is to find the best and clearest examples for bringing out the fact 
or procedure under consideration — ^by no means an easy thing to 
do. During the first weeks of the course, the student-teacher has 
little conception of methods of illustration by other means than 
those just mentioned. Graphic illustration in its various forms 
is generally a closed book to him; even the proper use of charts 
and maps is unfamiliar to him. He finds great difficulty in making 
his points clear through well-devised analogies, and he seldom ap- 
peals to the imagination of his pupils in making his treatment of 
history and literature the humanizing studies that they should be. 
As he goes on in his course, he improves in these particulars, but 
seldom achieves excellence during his period of practice-teaching. 

OTHER FEATURES OF THE UESSON PLAN 

Beside insisting that my student-teachers formulate carefully 
their aims, and work out in reasonable detail the method by which 
these aims are to be achieved, I have found it advantageous to have 
them place at the end of each lesson the results that they believe 
they have obtained. Under the topic Results^ ^ are included the 
general impression formed by the teacher as to how the lesson 
progressed as a whole, fairly detailed statements of those points 
where the results were excellent or satisfactory as well as of those 
which were relative failures, comparisons between the day’s lesson 
and those that have preceded, statement of definite achievements 
of the pupils, frank comments on the aims set up, methods employed, 
questions asked, illustrations used, etc. When these results are 
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carefully and faithfully made out, they serve two excellent 
poses. In the first place, they bring to the consciousness o 
teacher in an impressive way just what occurred during the le 
They aid the teacher in forming an estimate of the class. ' 
are the means of honest self-examination and criticism. Ii 
second place, they furnish a record of the daily work that a 
referred to from time to time for comparison with later attaini 
Student-teachers differ greatly in the emphasis that they plac 
the statement of results. Some content themselves with per; 
lory and brief statements, such as: ^'Today's lesson went 
on the whole. I had little trouble with attention or discipl 
Other teachers write out in considerable detail what they eon 
was the outcome of the lesson, giving an interesting and intell 
analysis of their successes and failures, of the relative value of 
ious parts of the lesson and a brief critique of their aims 
method. The following is an example : 

feel tliat to-day’s lesson went better than any I have so far cond 
In the first place, the class was interested and alert. The reason for this 
tude was, I am sure, that I tried to bring the discussion home to them, to 
it to their own experience and to the things that most concerned them, 
going to try to do this each day from now on. However, I must guard 
two things. First, I must keep more to the subject, and not allow the el 
wander far afield, however interesting the excursions may be. In one ins 
I started in to discuss agrarian troubles in Italy and ended with the re 
of high prices to the present gold supply. Second, I must prevent the in 
ual members of the class from breaking in with comments and questions, 
interest prompts them to do it, but it creates a certain disorder that may 
the discipline. I had a feeling to-day that if I am not careful about this, ! 
soon have a disorderly class on my hands. 

' ^ In to-day ’s lesson I spent too much time on the advance and I had 
five minutes for the assignment of tomorrow’s work. I had planned fc 
minutes, and I could have used even more to advantage. I think most c 
questions were good, but too many were leading questions and involved 
thought on the part of those who answered them. My illustrations 
The class in every instance saw the point and were interested. I shall sp 
good deal of time in the future in planning my illustrations. I wish I ha< 
ter maps for part of this work, but I find I can get on by drawing ' 
outline maps on the board, and having the pupils fill in important deta 
they arise in the course of the recitation. I have not as yet overcome en 
the fault of asking questions twice or three times, or of repeating the an 
of the pupils, but I am sure I am improving in this respect.” 
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I require student-teachers to hand in their lesson plans at the 
end of each week. These are corrected and the main faults and 
merits are discussed with the class as a whole. The book in which 
the plans are written has space at the end for details other than 
those immediately connected with the plan. The student-teacher 
is required to give a written statement of the more important 
matters brought out during the week in his conference with his 
critic-teacher. He is asked to report all eases of discipline, their 
nature, the method of treating them and the results secured. He 
is also asked to give an account of individual help rendered pupils, 
stating the difficulty, the nature of the help given, and the outcome, 
as far as it can be judged. If he visits the class of another teacher, 
or observes the work of his critic in the conduct of a lesson, the 
student-teacher is asked to write out his impressions of this. 

All lesson plans are required to be made out in advance of the 
lesson taught, and during the actual teaching are placed on the 
teacher’s desk where they can be inspected by the critic-teacher 
or the supervisor of practice teaching. Changes made from this 
plan during the course of the recitation are indicated in red ink. 

Student-teachers at times find the making out of lesson plans 
somewhat of a task, but- on the whole their attitude is receptive, 
particularly after they understand the purpose of such plans and 
acquire some skill in constructing them. At the end of the year 
of practice teaching, each student is asked to write a paper com- 
menting on the work, giving his impressions of its merits and 
defects. With scarcely an exception, the members of each class 
mention the planning of their lessons as one of the most helpful 
devices in their teaching. Doubtless they make this favorable com- 
ment in paart because they know the instructor’s attitude toward 
this phase of their work, but I am inclined to believe that there 
is a good deal of genuine approval in what they say. Many teach- 
ers who have past beyond the period of their novitiate, have told 
me in later years that while they no longer make out detailed 
plans for each day, they nevertheless continue to a considerable 
extent to plan their lessons, and find the practice of great value 
in their teaching. 

In concluding this discussion, I append a lesson plan which 
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shows in some detail the main features touched on in the foregoing 
discussion. It is an example of one of the better plans submitted 
by a student-teacher toward the end of the year of practice teach- 
ing.* 

LESSON PLAN IN PHYSICS 
A. Materials Covered in the Lesson 

(a) Eeview, 1 shall go over with the class the various facts previously- 
discussed in regard to sound, namely, — ^that it originates in a vibrating body, 
that it is conducted through the atmosphere, and that it is in the form of longi- 
tudinal wave motion. What really travels through the air is a series of com- 
pressions, alternating with a series of rarefactions. (10 min.) 

(1) ) Advance* Here we shall discuss the speed of sound, the graphic rep- 
resentation of sound, and the nature of the manometric flame. (17 min.) 

(c) Assignment, I wish here to bring out the difference between noise 
and tone, and two of the three features by which tones are distinguished from 
one another; namely, loudness and pitch. I shall reserve the discussion of 
quality (fundamentals and overtones) for another lesson. (18 min.) 

B. Outline of the Lesson in Detail 

( a) The aim. The aim of this lesson is again to emphasize the physical 
facts relating to the cause of sound and its transmission ; to draw a distinction 
between sound as a sensation and as a physical phenomenon; to frame with the 
class a definition of noise and tone, and of loudness and pitch, I shall treat 
these distinctions from two standpoints, sensation and physical energy. These 
latter distinctions will lead up to subsequent laboratory experiments. 

(h ) Method. I shall first ask a number of fact questions concerning mat- 
ters brought out in previous lessons. Typical questions to be asked are as 
follows ; 

^^If you clamp in a vise a blade of a hack saw, what must you then do 
to cause it to give forth a sound? As long as the sound continues what will you 
notice about the hack saw? Sound a tuning fork and notice that the edges 
look hazy. Wky is this? What must we do to the strings of a mandolin in order 
that the instrument shall give forth a sound? What do the above facts show 
in regard to the cause of sound? The human voice is a good example of sound. 
Is the sound in this instance due to vibrations?'' (This last question calls 
for discussion and reflection; it has not been touched on in previous lessons.) 
'^How does sound travel from the source (vibrating body) to the ear that hears 
it? What proofs have you that it travels through the air? Does it take time 
to travel? What proofs have you that it takes time, and can you measure the 
time that it actually takes?" 

^Quoted from the writer's An Introduction to Eigh-School Teachma, pp. 
418-421. 
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The above questions will emphasize the facts that sound is always caused 
by a vibrating body, and that it travels through the air. I shall next attempt 
to demonstrate the fact that sound travels in the form of waves. To do this, 
I shall use Kdnig’s device, the manometric flame. (The nature of the sound 
wave has been discussed in previous lesson, but has not as yet been demon- 
strated, for the simple reason that the apparatus was out of order at the time 
the topic was first considered.) 

I shall next draw on the board a graphic representation of sound waves 
and explain the construction of the graph. 

In the assignment for tomorrow, I shall attempt first to lead the class to 
distinguish between two kinds of sound, noise, and tone, and to point out their 
essential differences first as sensations, and then as physical phenomena. To 
do this I shall use the various resources of the laboratory to produce sounds 
(both tones and noises). I shall strike the tuning forks, actuate strings, pound 
on the desk with a mallet, etc. By this means I hope to get a statement from 
the class that some of the sounds are musical and others are not. If I succeed 
in doing this, I shall then ask such questions (requiring reflection and thought) 
as the following: 

''Give me a list of words (adjectives) that can be applied to tones; to 
noises.^’ "Are tones always pleasant? "Are noises always unpleasant?^’ 
"Are there some sounds that are both tones and noises?” 

I shall next attempt to make clear to the class that the discussion of tone 
and noise which we have just had, considers sound as a sensation, not as a 
form of physical energy. I shall then ask what is the physical distinction be- 
tween tone and noise, and shall again use the manometric flame with the pur- 
pose of showing that tone is due to a periodic motion, and that noise is due to a 
non-periodic motion. 

By striking the tuning fork with gentle and hard blows, I shall attempt 
to lead the class to distinguish between loud and soft tones. By striking vari- 
ous forks I shall attempt to develop the notion of pitch. I shall clamp a clock 
spring in a vise, hoping to bring out the fact that as it is shortened it vibrates 
more rapidly and gives out a higher note. I shall also attempt to show that a 
vibrating string sounds loud when its amplitude is great, and soft when its 
amplitude is slight. Finally, I hope to lead the class to tne conclusion that 
loudness is due to amplitude of vibration, while pitch depends on rapidity of 
vibration (frequency). In the next lesson (a laboratory exercise), I shall 
attempt further to prove these conclusions through individual observation and 
experimentation. 

Questions ashed. At the beginning of the hour the questions will be prin- 
cipally of the knowledge and the drill types; the majority of the questions wiU, 
however, be of the thought type. I shall aim to demonstrate and develop 
rather than to tell. 

Illustrations used. I shall use numerous demonstrations as outlined above. 
In addition, in discussing the rate at which sound travels, I shall tell the class 
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about tlie explosion at Krakatoa in August, 1883, the effects of which were re- 
corded at various points on the earth's surface. I shall illustrate compressions 
and rarefactions of the air by Mach 's photograph of the stationary waves which 
accompany the flight of a Mauser rifle ball. I shall also refer to the effect of 
the explosion of ammunition in New York harbor in 1916. Glass windows 
were broken as far uptown as Times Square. 

(o) Besults. I attempted to cover too much in the hour. Some of the 
things I tried to do were too difficult for the class to comprehend, particularly 
the graphic representation of sound waves. This part of the lesson was a dis- 
tinct failure. Some of my demonstrations did not come out well, particularly 
those connected with the manometrie flame. Pew of the class could see just 
what took place. I shall use this demonstration again as a laboratory exercise. 
The interest was on the whole well sustained. Some of the thought questions 
worked out satisfactorily. However, I was forced to tell a good deal that I 
had hoped to develop. On the whole, I should say that the lesson was fairly suc- 
cessful. Much must be gone over again in review. 



CHAPTER III 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE ACCREDITED 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OP WASHINGTON 


LiBOnabd V. Koos Ain> Clifford Woody 
University of Washington, Seattle 


INTRODUCTION 

There have appeared in the educational literature of the past 
decade or two many expressions of opinion of greater or less merit 
on what the character of the training of the high-school teacher 
should be. The Report of the Committee of Seventeen,* to which 
frequent reference will be made in this study, is, without doubt, one 
of the best, if not the best, of these. But we have had relatively 
few statements of what the actual training of any large group of 
high-school teachers has been. The authors, in common with others 
who have to do with the training of teachers for secondary schools, 
have been aware that, before any satisfactory program of reform 
in the training of high-school teachers can be carried into effect, 
we must have before us, among other things, the facts on the train- 
ing of the teachers now in service in the state for whose high schools 
we are expected to prepare teachers. Pursuant to this felt need 
for a knowledge of conditions now obtaining in the high schools of 
the State of Washington, the writers, in the spring of 1917, launched 
an investigation designed to discover these conditions. The re- 
sults of this investigation are here reported and, in order to enhance 
their significance, the facts assembled are presented in parallel 
with the statements of the Committee of Seventeen as to the kinds 
of training recommended by them. Although the investigation was 
initiated with the intent of obtaining facts that would be of use in 
helping to determine the preparation to be given high-school teach- 

*Froe. Nat. JSdue. Asso^. 1907, pp. 523 fP. 
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ers-in-training in one state only and, in particular, for one higher 
institution in that state, in the early stages of assembling and in- 
terpreting the data gathered it became apparent that the outcomes 
were of more than merely local import, that they might even be 
typical, to a greater or less extent, of conditions in other states, 
and that, therefore, there was justification for securing for them 
more than merely local attention. It is on this account that the 
study has been prepared in its present form. 

In order to obtain the facts required for the study, two ques- 
tionnaires were sent out — one to the teachers in the accredited 
high schools of the State of Washington, asking them to report the 
actual preparation they had had for their work, and the other to 
the superintendents or principals who select and nominate the 
teachers, asking them to indicate the minimal amount of training 
such teachers should have in order adequately to meet the needs 
of the school systems under their supervision. The two question- 
naires were alike in that they contained similar questions, asking 
for detailed information concerning the special academic training 
for the teaching subjects, the general academic training, and the 
professional (pedagogical) training. 

In response to the questionnaires, returns were received from 
496 teachers in the accredited high schools of Washington and 
from 39 superintendents or principals of such accredited schools. 
The 496 teachers were slightly less than a third of the total number 
of teachers in the accredited high schools of the state. In 
most cases the questionnaires had been carefully filled out and 
almost all were usable. Of these 496 returns from the teachers, 227 
were from secondary schools in which there are 30 or more teachers, 
123 from schools in which there are from 11 to 30 teachers, 146 from 
schools in which there are 10 teachers or fewer. Throughout this 
study these groups of teachers will be referred to as ‘'teachers of 
Groups I, n and III,^’ respectively. Most of the returns from the 
superintendents or principals were from the schools with the smaller 
instructional staffs, and, since the number of these replies is small, 
they were treated as a single group. Since the group contains but 
few principals, throughout this study we shall refer to the returns 
as the “superintendents’ ” returns or opinions. 
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In the discussion of the number of subjects taught and the 
recurrence of the different teaching combinations, the responses of 
‘teachers and superintendents used in this study are supplemented 
by the results of two investigations made available by the kindly 
co-operation of Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, Dean of the College of 
Education and Chairman of the Recommendations Committee of 
the University of Washington. 

Our results will be presented and discussed under the follow- 
ing heads : 

I. Specific Academic Training in the Teaching Subjects 

II. General Academic Training 

III. Professional (Pedagogical) Training 

I. SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN THE TEACHING SUBJECTS 

When the Ciommittee of Seventeen* in 1907 recommended as 
one of the components of the training of teachers for secondary 
schools ‘‘a detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be 
taught,’’ they recommended what must call for the concurrence of 
all who are interested in securing effective high-school teaching. 
Without scholarship in the subject to be taught, a teacher must 
indeed be a blind leader. The facts assembled for the study here 
presented, however, indicate very clearly that for a large propor- 
tion of the teachers in the high schools of the State of Washington, 
this desideratum is not met. This is shown by the facts as to (1) 
the number of different subjects that instructors are required to 
teach, (2) the actual numbers of academic hours of preparation 
which instructors have had for the subjects they are teaching, and 
(S) the chaos in the subject-combinations handled by the teachers. 

1. The Number of Different Subjects Instructors are Required 

to Teach 

Table I indicates the numbers of different high-school subjects 
that were being taught or had been taught by the 496 teachers who 
responded to the inquiries concerning their work and training. 
This table is so constructed as to show the numbers and percentages 


*Loc. dt. 
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of each of the three groups of teachers who were teaching or had 
been teaching one subject, two subjects, etc. It is to be read as 
follows: 161, or 75.5 per cent., of the teachers in Group I (those 
teaching in the largest high schools) were teaching only one sub- 
ject ; 64, or 55.5 percent, of the teachers in Group II were teaching 
only one subject, etc. Before the reader proceeds to scrutinize 
the table fully, his attention should be called to the fact that for 
the purposes of this table and for the study in general, each one 
of the following has been regarded as a subject; English, Latin, 
general science, physical geography (and geology), botany, zoology, 
German, French, Spanish, mathematics, history (including civics) , 
biology, physiology, chemistry, physics, agriculture, home econom- 
ics, manual training, and commercial work (including economics) . 
The significance of the table is to be seen by glancing down the 
:columns of percentages for all of the three groups of teachers. 
While three fourths of the teachers in Group I were teaching only 
one subject, this proportion drops to a little over one half and less 
than one fourth, respectively, for Groups II and III, i.e., for those 
teaching in the smaller high schools of the state. Correspondingly, 
while relatively small percentages of Group I were teaching two, 
three, and four subjects, the percentages of Groups II and III 
teaching these numbers of subjects were large. More than a fourth 


TABLE I 

Nxtmbeb of Difpbebnt Subjects the Groups of Teachers are Teaching 
OB Have Taught 
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of the teachers who were serving the high schools with teaching 
staffs of ten teachers or fewer were handling three subjects and 
about a seventh were teaching four subjects. When we total the 
percentages of the teachers in each group who were carrying class- 
work in three or more subjects we find that they are 5.7, 12.1, and 
43.5 per cent., respectively. Almost an eighth of those teachers in 
high schools having instructional staffs of eleven to thirty, and 
almost a half of those in high schools having staffs of ten or fewer 
are teaching three or more subjects! With these facts before us 
we may suspect that these teachers have not made a ^‘detailed and 
specialized study of the subjects to be taught,’’ especially since 
most of our institutions giving training to prospective high-school 
teachers make no pretensions to giving preparation in more than 
one or two subjects. 

The grounds for this suspicion are considerably enlarged when 
one gives attention to the figures in the six right-hand columns of 
Table I. These columns present the numbers and percentages of 
teachers who have taught each of the several numbers of different 
subjects from one to ten or more. For the needs of this portion 
of the table, to the number of different high-school subjects being 
taught by each teacher at the time the inquiry was made were 
added the number of additional high-school subjects in which this 
teacher had given instruction during some earlier period of his 
experience. The first glance at the numbers and percentages in 
these columns, when compared with those in the six left-hand col- 
umns, discovers a marked drift toward the lower portions of the 
table. The proportions of these teachers in all three groups, who, 
in alL-th^r high-school teaching experience, have been privileged 
to teach one subject only are very small. Many in all three groups 
have taught three, four, five, six, and seven different subjects during 
their careers as high-school teachers. In fact, the total percentages 
in each of the groups who have taught from three to ten or more 
subjects are 67.3, 64.7, and 80.5, respectively — approximately two 
thirds of aU teachers for the first two groups, and more than four 
fifths for the third. 

What may have been a suspicion must, in the face of these 
facts, be strengthened to a conviction. Even though it be admitted 
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that many of these teachers have not had this experience in these 
additional subjects in the high schools which they are now serving, 
they have had it somewhere in the high schools of Washington or 
of some other state and the students in all these high schools must 
have been taught by teachers who have not made a '^detailed and 
specialized study of the subjects to be taught.’’ 

Since the situation we have so far described is seen clearly to 
be more acute in the high school with the smaller instructional 
staff than for the high school with the larger staff, and since we 
must, in the nature of the case, be more concerned with the proper 
equipment of the teacher now in training than with the improve- 
ment in this regard of the teachers now in service in the high 
schools, it is pertinent to cite some facts drawn from a source other 
than that which supplies the main body of materials used in this 
study, — a source available through the co-operation of Dr. Frederick 
E. Bolton, Dean of the College of Education and Chairman of the 
Kecommendations Committee of the University of Washington. 
This supplementary material concerns the 126 teachers placed in 
the high schools of Washington by this Committee for the school- 
year 1916-17. Table II and Chart I show the distribution of these 
teachers by the size of the instructional staffs of the high schools 
in which they were placed. One is struck by the fact that most 
of these teachers went to high schools employing 10 teachers or 
fewer. In fact, 81 per cent, or over four fifths, of the entire group 


Percent of 
Teachers 



on Staff 

Chart I. Distribution by Size of Instructional Staff of High Schools in which 
126 Teachers were Placed in 1916-17 by Recommendations Committee of 
the University of Washington, 
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TABLE II 

SizB OF Instbfcmonal Staff in Sbcondabt Schools in Which 126 Tbacsbrs 
Were Placed in 1916-17 


Number on Staff. 
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went to higli schools with staffs of this size, while 52.4 per cent., or 
more than half, went to high schools with 5 teachers or fewer. 
This same group of appointees were asked to report the subjects 
which they were teaching in these high schools. The results of the 
assembly and classification of the responses of the 110 who answered 
this question are presented in Table III and Chart II. It may be 
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Number of 12 3 4 6 67 

Subjects Taught 

Chabt II. Number of Different Secondary-School Subjects Taught by 
Teachers Placed in 1916-17. 


TABLE III 

Number of Sboondart-School Subjects Taught by Teachers Placed in 1916-17 
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seen that only about two fifths of the entire group were fortunate 
enough to secure positions where they were limited to the teaching 
of one or two subjects, whereas the remaining three fifths were 
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teacliiiig tliree to seven subjects — almost a third teaching three 
subjects; more than a fifth, four subjects; and no inconsiderable 
proportion as many as five subjects* We are forced to conclude 
that, in spite of the careful efforts of those in charge of the work 
of recommendation to place the candidates in positions for which 
their academic preparation best fits them, many must be attempting 
to give instruction in subjects for which they are inadequately 
equipped. As most of those placed by these committees having 
to do with appointments are recent graduates and as most of them 
go to small high schools, many of them to teach three or more sub- 
jects, it is obvious that training institutions have not yet solved the 
problem of providing a detailed and specialized knowledge of the 
subjects the teachers in training will be called upon to teach. 


2. The Subject-ComlinatioTis Taught Ig Instructors in the High 

Schools 

The detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught 
is rendered difficult not only by the number of different subjects 
handled by the teacher, but also quite decidedly by the chaotic 
combinations of these subjects which is readily revealed when 
one attempts to tabulate the reports. The mere number of dif- 
ferent subjects in which teachers attempt to give instruction is 
appalling enough, but the great variety of subject-combinations 
is still more so. In Table I were shown the numbers of teachers 
teaching one subject, two subjects, three subjects, etc. The three 
tables now to follow describe the situation in greater detail. 

Table IV presents the frequency of appearance of the sub- 
jects reported by those of the group of 473 high-school teachers 
making answer to this question who signified that they were 
giving instruction in a single line. It shows that by far the most 
common single subject taught is English, that its nearest com- 
petitor is mathematics, and closely following the latter in point of 
frequency are the three vocational lines, manual training, home 
economics, and commercial work. The only other subject appear- 
ing in this table more than a score of times is history. As is to be 
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TABLE IV 

Fbequbnct of Appeabancb of Subjects Reported bt Instructors Teachino 
Only One Subject 


Subject 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 
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Re- 
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Re- 
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Per Cent. 

of 473 
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anticipated, most of these more commonly recurring single-subject 
positions are to be found in Group I. The exception is in the ease 
of English in the high schools of Group II. 

The numbers and percentages of such two-subject combinations 
as appear twice or oftener are shown in Table V. One is at once 
struck, on examining this table, with the very few times each of the 
combinations listed has been reported. English and history is the 
most frequently recurring two-subject combination, and it appears 
but four times in Group I, 13 times in Group III and 17 times in 
the entire group of 473 teachers. 

Table VI gives further evidence of the same sort. Except for 
Group III, the proportion of non-recurring 2-subject combinations 
is greater than the proportion of recurring 2-subject combinations. 
Only 8 of a total of 52 3-subject combinations are recurring. These 
are not presented for the reader’s inspection, but it may be stated 
that they represent three different combinations. All of the 4-sub- 
ject and 5-or-more-subjeet combinations are of non-recurring sorts. 
If all the non-recurring combinations are totalled, they will number 
147, and they constitute almost 70% of the total number of combi- 
nations reported. With a situation such as this obtaining, i.a., 
with the almost total absence of combinations (excepting the 2- 
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TABLE V 

Numbers and Percentages op Recurring Two-Subject Combinations 
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TABLE VI 

Numbers and Percentages op Recurring and Non-Recurring Two-, Three-, 
Four-, and Five- or-More-Subjbct Combinations 


Combinations 
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Group II 
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I, II and III 
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subject combination of English and history) that may be said to 
have become “standard” through crystallization out of practice, 
there can be little doubt that the chances that teachers -will attempt 
to teach subjects for which they have too little detailed and special- 
ized preparation are much enhanced. 

Among the supplementary facts to which the vsriters have 
had access through the co-operation of Chairman Bolton of the 
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Recommendations Committee of tlie University of WasMngton are 
some bearing- on the character of the calls for high-school teachers 
that came to the office of this committee during the school-year 1917. 
These calls came from a wider area than the State of Washington, 
so that such significance as they may have will at once be seen not 
to be purely local. Because a tabulation of these calls as to the 
number of subject-combinations they represent gives point to the 
condition we have just been describing, the main facts concerning 
them are presented in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 

Calls for High-School Thacherb B.BCRrvRR By the Hbcohiosndatxohs Committbb 
OP THB UnIVERSITT OP WASHINGTON DtTRING 1917 


Number of Subjects Named in | 


the Calls I l|2|3|4[5|6l7 

Number of Calls 1 229 | 374 | 270 | 171 I 71 1 34 | 8 

Number of Different Combi- I I i I i I i 

nations | ... | 140 I 206 | 116 I 54 I 28 | 8 


Of the 1,157 calls here tabulated, 229 were for teachers of a 
single subject. The frequency of recurrence of these subjects ap- 
pearing two or more times in the calls is given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 

Calls por Teachers op Single Subjects Rbceiyed bt the Recommendations 
Committee op the Universitt of Washington During 1917 


Subject 

Home Economics. 
Manual Traming. 
Commercial Work 

English 

Mathematics 

Music 

Athletics 


Number 
of Calls 

66 

50 

33 

21 

12 

11 

9 


Subject 

Latin 

German. , . 
History . . . 
Spanish . . . 
Agriculture 
Botany. . . . 
Chemistry. 
Total. 


Number 
of Calls 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

^ 

.... 223 


The first five subjects in this list are identical witb the five 
most frequently reported by those of the 473 teachers who are 
teaching but a single subject, as already reported, although the order 
of frequency is not the same in the two sets of data. Both sets of 
data seem to indicate that if one were desirous of teaching only a 
single subject in the high school, the chances of doing so are some- 
what greater for these five subjects than for any of the remaining 
high-school subjects. The situation as to the variety of two-subject 
combinations in these calls does not seem to be quite as hopeless 
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as in the ease of the material of the main portion of our study, but 
it seems to be not less so for combinations involving three or more 
subjects. It must be admitted in addition, as most of those who 
have had experience in submitting or receiving these calls are aware, 
that after the teachers have been appointed upon recommendation, 
they will in a rather large proportion of eases be finally assigned to 
combinations involving either different sets of subjects, more sub- 
jects, or both. 

3. The Nimler of Hours of Academic Preparation in Higher In- 
stitutions for the Subjects Taught 

We now turn to the facts concerning the number of semester- 
hours of preparation in higher institutions the teachers included in 
this study reported that they had had for the subjects they were 
teaching. A presentation of the situation in this regard is made in 
Table IX. This table indicates for each of the three groups and for 
each subject the number of teachers reporting, the numbers without 
preparation in the subject in higher institutions, and the first 
quartile, median, and third quartile in semester-hours of such prep- 
aration in higher institutions. A glance at the column of figures 
for the number of teachers reporting will show that the groups for 
the most part are large enough to assure findings that are fairly 
representative. Some indication of the state of affairs may be 
found in the numbers of each of the groups teaching each subject 
who report teaching that subject without preparation for it in 
higher institutions. While the proportions in Groups I and II 
who are teaching without such preparation are not particularly dis- 
turbing, we find cause for pause when we direct attention to the 
proportions in all subjects except German and general science for 
Group III (which includes those teaching in high schools with in- 
structional staffs of ten or less). The three right-hand columns 
of figures in this table, however, give us a better description of the 
semester-hours of work of collegiate grade the teachers had had 
for the subjects they were teaching, as they indicate the medians 
and the first and third quartiles of the numbers of semester-hours 
of preparation reported. The interpretation of these figures may 
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be illustrated as follows ; a fouxtli of those wIlo teach English in the 
high schools of Washington having instructional staffs of thirty or 
more (the group of largest high schools) have had less than 20.9 
semester-hours of collegiate grade in this subject and the remaining 
three fourths, more ; a fourth have had more than 44.8 hours ; while 


TABLE IX 

Sembstek-Hottbs op Fbepasa.tion' in Higher Institutions fob Subjects Taught 



Number 

of 

Teachers 

Reporting 

Number 
Without 
Preparation 
in Higher 
Institutions 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

ENGLISH 






Group I 

41 

1 

20.9 

36.3 

44.8 

Group II 

33 

1 

17.7 

23.7 

39.4 

Group III 

40 

3 

11.0 

25.0 

40.7 

LATIN 

1 





Group I 

1 14 

0 

20.8 

35.0 

43.1 

Group II 

14 

0 

17.5 

32.5 

46.3 

Group III 

26 

7 

4.6 

8.8 

32.5 

GERMAN 


i 

i 



Group I 

13 

1 0 

30.6 

38.8 

52.5 

Group II 

8 

1 0 

22.5 

32.5 

47.6 

Group III 

27 

1 

14,7 

22.9 

32.8 

MATHEMATICS 






Group I 

22 

0 

20.4 

25.0 

33.8 

Group II 

19 

1 

19.4 

32.5 

43.7 

Group HI 

39 

10 

4.9 

9.8 

24.3 

HISTORY 






Group I 

27 

1 

16.2 

24.3 

41.6 

Group II 

15 

2 

7.2 

12.5 

28.1 

Group III 

44 

7 

6.3 

9.8 

21.7 

GENERAL SCIENCE 





98.8 

Group III 

15 

■0 

26.3 

42.3 

BOTANY 






Group I 

7 

0 1 

9.4 

21.2 

41.3 

Group II 

5 

0 


22.5 

.... 

Group III 

14 

3 

'5.‘8 

11.7 

18.8 

CHEMISTRY... 





45.0 

Group 1 

8 

0 

15.0 

24.0 

Group II 

6 

1 

22.5 

25.0 

30.0 

Group III 

13 

8 

6.3 

14.2 

20.9 

PHYSICS 



15.4 

19.5 

24.4 

Group I 

9 

0 

Group 11 

6 

0 

12.5 

22.5 

32.5 

Group III 

18 

4 

5.3 

8.1 

13.8 

MANUAL TRAINING 



13.8 

32.5 

38.1 

Group I 

7 

0 

Group II 

9 

0 

17.1 

21.2 

31.8 

Group IH. 

15 

5 

3.8 

7.5 

13.1 

HOME ECONOMICS 



30.3 

36.3 

43.4 

Group I 

17 

0 

Group II 

7 

0 

41.9 

47.6 

61.2 

Group III 

22 

2 

9.8 

30.0 

43.8 
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half of them have had less than 36.3 hours and a half have had more. 
The middle fifty per cent, have had between 20.9 and 44.8 hours of 
such preparation. When we compare with these figures the cor- 
responding points for teachers of English in G-roup II, we find 
the latter uniformly lower. For Group III the first quartile is 
markedly lower than for the two preceding groups, while the me- 
dian and third quartile do not differ notably from those for Group 
II. Examination of these points for the other subjects listed in 
this table will show that with a relatively small number of excep- 
tions, as may be anticipated from the proportions of teachers in 
each of the three groups who were teaching three or more subjects, 
the number of hours of preparation drops off as we proceed from 
the first group to the third, and, also, that the decrease is usually 
much greater from the second group to the third than from the 
first to the second. 

If it should be assumed that 12 to 15 semester-hours of work of 
collegiate grade is a teaching minor ^ in a subject and that this 
should be the minimum accepted for teaching high-school courses 
in the same subject — and few will contend that it is not low enough, 
while many will be ready to argue that it is far too low — our figures 
demonstrate all too clearly that there are many teachers of many 
subjects in many high schools who do not measure up to such a 
minimal standard. There are relatively few with less than such a 
minimum in Group I of the teachers in English and not many in 
Group II, but there are more in Group III. The situation in Latin 
is much the same as for English for Groups I and II, but emphatic- 
ally more unsatisfactory for Group III, where more than half the 
teachers have had less than this assumed minimum. A first glance 
at the figures for the teachers of German seems to show a better 
preparation than for the two preceding subjects, but of this we 
cannot be certain, because we have no information as to the amount 
of work in German these teachers had had in high school before 
entering upon the work reported as taken in higher institutions. 
No doubt, there were many who were too meagerly equipped in 
scholarship in this modern foreign language to be able to give 
effective instruction in it. The situation in mathematics is very 
similar to that in Latin, the teachers of Group III being especially 
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poorly prepared. The subject in which teachers seem to be most 
poorly equipped academically is history, for even in Group I almost 
a fourth have had less than the assumed minor in the subject, while 
the preparation in Group II is almost as meager as for Group III. 
In the second group approximately half of the teachers have had 
less than this assumed minor, while more than half of the third 
group are similarly unprepared. As general science is a recent 
arrival among the list of high-school subjects, teachers of this sub- 
ject were too small in number in Groups I and II to justify the 
computation of quartile and median points. It seemed appropriate 
to regard aU work of collegiate grade in all sciences which the 
teachers of general science had pursued as preparation for teach- 
ing that subject. This has resulted in relatively high median and 
quartile points. When with this condition is coupled the fact that 
for one of these 15 teachers this preparation has touched eight dif- 
ferent sciences, for five it has touched six, for four it has touched 
four, for four it has touched three, and for one only it has touched 
but a single subject, we have further evidence that their prepara- 
tion in subject matter, as far as it concerns amount and range, is 
not far from satisfactory. In terms of quantity, many teachers of 
the special sciences of botany, chemistry, and physics, are poorly 
equipped, and this applies to the teachers in all three groups of high 
schools. The two remaining fields, manual training and home eco- 
nomies, offer a striking contrast in the matter of the adequacy of 
preparation in subject matter of those who teach them. Even in 
the high schools with the larger staffs, many teachers of the former 
subject have had little training in it; in the third group most of 
the teachers have had very little or no such training of collegiate 
grade. This absence may be compensated for to some extent in a 
few instances by the trade experience of some of the teachers, but 
it is all too plain that most of the teachers are wanting in higher 
training for their work. On the other hand, we have in home 
economics the subject that fares the best of all the subjects so far 
considered in point of preparation in subject matter of those who 
were teaching it. This preparation is more extended in Group II 
than in Group I, and although we find a considerable proportion of 
those in Group III with less than our assumed minor, the median 
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for this group is larger ttan thiat for the same group in any other 
subject excepting general science. Because the numbers of teach- 
ers involved are usually too small in one or more groups to justify 
including figui'es based on them in Table IX, facts concerning the 
preparation in subject matter of teachers of Spanish, physiography, 
commercial work, agriculture, and other subjects, have been omitted. 
In so far as the computations were at all trustworthy, they were 
indicative of the same general condition as obtains in the subjects 
for which figures have been presented and discussed. For example, 
too many teachers of physiography have had little or no preparation 
for teaching the subject. Teachers of commercial subjects seem 
to have received their training in subject matter in private business 
schools, most of them of not higher than secondary-school grade. 
This is, no doubt, in large part owing to the fact that our training 
institutions too infrequently give preparation for teaching this 
work. Agriculture, also, suffers from being taught by persons hav- 
ing had too little training in the subject in higher institutions. 

Corroboratory evidence as to the small amount of preparation 
in subject matter of teachers in the high schools is to be found in 
Table X. This table shows the numbers and percentages of the 110 
teachers placed in the high schools of the state of Washington by 
the Recommendations Committee of the University of Washington 
during the school year 1916-17 who report that they are teaching 
their major, first minor, second minor, and other subjects. The 
terms ''first minor’’ and "second minor” as here used signify 
merely the subjects in which the teachers had had the second and 
third largest number of hours of work, they do not in many 
cases signify a specific minimum number of hours of work. The 
amounts of work in many instances must be exceedingly small — ^too 
small indeed, to assure anything like minimal adequate preparation. 
Despite the great care used by the Recommendation Committee 
to place these teachers in positions as nearly suited to their prepara- 
tion in subject matter as possible, only four fifths are teaching 
their major subjects, less than three fourths are teaching their first 
minors, almost a third are teaching subjects in which they have 
had as little work of collegiate grade as may be implied by the 
term "second minor,” while almost half are teaching "other sub- 
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jects” in wMcli they have had either little or no collegiate prepara- 
tion. 


TABLE X 

Numbers aitd Percentages of Teachers Placed in 1916-17 in the High Schools of 
Washington by the Recommendation Committee of the UrnrERSirr or 
Washington Who are Giving Instruction in Their Major, 

First Minor, Second Minor, and Other Subjects 


Teaching 

Number 

Per Cent 

Major Suboects 

88 

80.0 

7$. 8 

SI. 8 

First Minor Subjects 

79 

Second Minor Subject 

35 

Other Subjects 

50 

45.4 

Total 

110 


Of those who have been aware for many years of the inad- 
equacy of preparation in subject matter of a large proportion of 
the teachers in our high schools, many have been accustomed to lay 
the blame for it at the door of the superintendents or other officers 
having to do with the selection and nomination of candidates to 
teaching positions in the high school under their supervision. It 


TABLE XI 

Semester-Hours of Preparation in Higher Institutions Desired for Teachers of 
Certain High-School Subjects by the Superintendents 


Subjects 

English 

Latin 

Modern 

Foreign 

Language 

Mathematics 

History 

Botany 

Chemiatry 

Physics 


Training 

Home 

Economics 

Number of 

Opinions 

39 

35 

29 

39 

39 

34 

37 

39 

37 

37 

Range 

6-76 

0-40 

4-50 

4-52 

4-66 

4-48 

4-40 

2-44 

4-80 

4-76 

First Quartile. . . . 

22 8 

7.7 

17.1 

11.3 

22.7 

12.1 

17.3 

11 9 

21.6 

22.8 

Median 

32.1 

14 9 

31.5 

22.5 

37.5 

21 2 

25.6 

18.9 

34.5 

41.8 

Third Quartile 

42.3 

23 0 

41.5 

32 8 

45 6 

28 1 

32.7 

26 5 

44.8 

50 9 


was thought proper by the writers to include as a part of this 
investigation a study of the opinions of these officers as to the 
’^‘minimum total number of hours of work of college grade in the 
special subjects” they would consider adequate for preparation 
for teaching the courses in those subjects in their high schools. 
Thirty-nine superintendents and principals were kind enough to 
make usable responses to a rather extended questionnaire which 
in part inquired into their conception of minimal preparation in 
subject matter desirable to teach each of the following subjects : 
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English., Latin, modern foreign languages, mathematics, history, 
botany, chemistry, physics, manual training, and home economics. 
This list of subjects is identical with that for which figures have 
been presented in Table IX, except that in the former modem 
foreign languages was substituted for G-erman and that general 
science was omitted. The numbers of opinions secured, the range 
in semester-hours of such preparation desired, the medians, and 
the first and third quartiles have been introduced into Table XI. 
As our interest in this connection centers mainly in a comparison 
of these -opinions and the actual figures for preparation which we 
have jusi presented and discussed, the reader will find it profitable 
to examine Chart III which essays a comparison of the medians 
for Group III of Table IX and the medians of Table XI. The 
justification for the use of medians of Group III in the comparison 
will be seen when it is stated that 30 of the total of 39 nominating 
officers who ventured opinions were superintendents of the high 
schools of Group III, less than a fourth of the responses coming 
from nominating officers concerned with the high schools of Groups 
I and II. It may be seen from this chart that the medians of the 
nominating officers^ desires exceed in every instance — almost in 
every instance far exceed — ^the corresponding medians of the actual 
preparation of the teachers in the high schools. In fact, if the 
reader will compare the medians of Table XI with those for both 
Groups I and II in Table IX, he will note that in four instances 
the former appreciably exceed the, latter in amount, in twelve 
instances they approximate them, and in four instances only do 
they fall appreciably short of them. These four instances are to 
be found in the medians for Latin (two instances), modem foreign 
languages in comparison with German (one instance), and mathe- 
matics (one instance). Partial explanation of the marked dis- 
parity for Latin is to be found in the fact that the questionnaire 
to the nominating officers stated clearly that their answers were to 
assume four years of Latin of high-school grade preliminary to 
the work of college grade in the subject and in the fact that the 
nominating officers — ^most of them, as already indicated, answering 
for high schools of Group III — were thinking mainly of prepara- 
tion for teaching the subject in their high schools, many of which 
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Number of 
credit hours 



Actual preparation. 


I I Preparation desired by Superintendents. 


Chart III. Median Number of Hours of Actual Preparation of Teachers of 
Group III and the Median Number of Hours Desired by 
Superintendents. 


do not o&er work beyond Caesar. Because the figures for German 
have not given consideration to the amount of work the teachers 
had had in high school in that subject and because the figures for 
modem languages assume no work in the language in high school, 
their respective medians are not safely comparable. Nor, because 
the opinions assume but two years of high-school mathematics ante- 
cedent to the mathematics to be taken in the higher institutions 
and because the teachers answering the questionnaire on training 
were not asked to state the number of years of high-school mathe- 
matics they had had previous to their college work — although they 
all or nearly all must have had two or more years of such high- 
school work — the medians in this instance are hardly satisfactory 
for dependable comparisons. The evidence in this portion of the 
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stud}^ seems to indicate that the charge frequently preferred against 
the secondary-school administrative officer, that preparation of the 
teacher in subject matter seems to him to be of little consequence, 
is far from generally true. He desires more of suck preparation 
on the part of his teachers than he can get. This is especially true 
where the instructional staff of the small high school is concerned. 
Thus, in the endeavor to secure teachers better prepared in subject 
matter, it is unnecessary to urge this need upon those who nominate 
teachers ; the solution of the difficulty is to be sought in other ways. 

Since it has been shown, on the one hand, that the teachers 
actually have little preparation in the subjects they are teaching 
and, on the other hand, that superintendents desire teachers with 
much more extended special preparation for the subjects taught 
than they have actually had, one may at this juncture hastily con- 
clude that a very large proportion of these teachers are still under- 
graduates and that, for the most part, they have had periods of 
training in higher institutions too brief to peimit them to receive 


TABLE XII 

Nxtmbers and Pbrcentaobs or Teachers Who Hate Advanced Degrees, 
Bachelors* Degrees, and who are Undbrgraddates 


Academic 

Classification 

Group I 1 

1 Group II 1 

Group III 

1 Groups 

1 I, II, and III 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent, 

Niim- 

ber 

Per 1 
Cent. 1 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent. 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent. 

Advanced Degrees 

43 

18,9 

18 

i4.e 

10 

6.8 

71 

14.9 

Bachelors* Degrees 

147 

64.8 

86 

69.9 

105 

71.9 

338 

68.1 

Undergraduates 

34 

14.9 

18 

14.6 

31 

£1.8 

83 

16.8 

No Answer 

3 

l.S 

1 

.9 



4 

.9 

Total 

227 

99 9 

123 

100.0 

146 

99 9 

496 

100.0 


sufficient training. However, a glance at Table XII reveals the 
fact that more than four-fifths of all the 496 teachers hold advanced 
or bachelor’s degrees and that only 17 per cent, of all these teachers 
would be classed as undergraduates. The proportions of each 
classification do not vary markedly from group to group. This 
wholesome situation results from careful enforcement of a policy 
pursued through several years by the State Board of Education 
and the State High-School Inspector. It may be added that in all 
the groups, but more especially in Groups I and II, many of the 
undergraduates are teachers of the special subjects, such as manual 
training, the commercial branches, or music, — subjects for the 
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teaching of which preparatory training has not yet been provided 
in our higher institutions. While most educators would urge that 
teachers in accredited high schools should be college graduates, it 
may be conceded that 17 per cent, of undergraduates must have no 
great total influence on the problem under consideration. Such 
influence as it has, must be more than offset by the influence of 
those who have done work tov^ard advanced degrees. Table XII 
shows that but 14.3 per cent, of all teachers have advanced 
degrees, but it should be added that 39.7 per cent, of all teachers 
(48.4, 39.0, and 26.7 per cent, in G-roups I, II, and HI, respectively) 
have done some graduate work. Thus, we must cast aside the 
assumption that the exceedingly meager training which teachers 
have had for their teaching subjects is attributable to a relatively 
low academic standing and short period of training. 

4. Conclusions and Recommendations on Special Academic Train- 
ing in the Subjects Taught 

(1) The one outstanding finding of the portion of our study 
so far presented is, that the teachers in the accredited high schools 
of the State of Washington, especially in those high schools with 
the smaller instructional stafls, have all too frequently had a very 
meager preparation in higher institutions in the secondary-school 
subjects in which they are giving instruction. The cause of this 
unfortunate lack of preparation is in large part the number of dif- 
ferent subjects that instructors in the high schools are required to 
teach and the corresponding fact that our institutions for the train- 
ing of high-school teachers rather commonly aim to give them 
academic preparation for teaching only one or two subjects. A 
contributory factor of much importance must also be the chaos 
in the subject-combinations in which teachers were found to be 
giving instruction, a chaos that almost precludes any appreciable 
extent of recurrence of combinations. Additional facts that have 
been presented tend to absolve superintendents from guilt in the 
matter of wilfully ignoring the importance of training in the sub- 
jects to be taught, as their desires in this regard are seen generally 
to exceed the preparation the members of their high-school staffs 
report that they have had. Nor, inasmuch as a rather small pro- 
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portion of the teachers reporting for this study are without bach- 
elors’ degrees, is this situation to be accounted for to any consider- 
able extent by the limited period of training of these teachers in 
higher institutions. On the contrary, there are almost as many who 
had some graduate training as there are who are still of under- 
graduate standing. 

(2) Turning now to the recommendations looking to the im- 
provement of the unsatisfactory condition this study has discovered 
in the special preparation of teachers for the subjects taught, we 
are prompted to say in the first place, that, in so far as the condi- 
tion found is attributable to the short period of training in higher 
institutions of some teachers, those in authority, viz., state boards 
of education and high-school inspectors, in approving teachers for 
accredited high schools should continue in the present policy of 
insisting upon the bachelor’s degree or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum of preparation for such teachers. This is the minimal stand- 
ard set bj^ the Committee of Seventeen, by voluntary standardizing 
agencies, e.g., the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and by many states. One state at least, viz., Cal- 
ifornia, insists upon an additional year of training, and the ten- 
dency in the future in other states will inevitably be in this direc- 
tion. 

(3) As long as the higher institutions presuming to provide 
training for prospective high-school teachers neglect to give an 
adequate amount of special training in subject matter in certain 
recognized high-school subjects, so long must we have teachers 
poorly prepared for teaching those subjects. Two subjects in which 
this study has found teachers inadequately prepared are manual 
training and the commercial branches. It is well known that little 
or no preparation for teaching these special subjects is given in 
most of our higher institutions that make pretensions to training 
high-school teachers. Every one is aware of the type of institution 
to which those giving instruction in these subjects in the high 
school have frequently had to turn for such preparation as they 
have had. If the entire range of secondary-school subjects had been 
investigated in this study, other subjects would, without doubt, 
have been found for the preparation for the teaching of which our 
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higher institutions are doing little or nothing. Here, certainly, is 
a clearly defined line along which progress may and should he made. 

(4) Another very obvious recommendation urged by the facts 
of this study is that our institutions having to do with the training 
of high-school teachers must train each of them to give instruction 
not in a subject, but rather in subjects. Knowing, as we do, that 
almost all the product of these training institutions go first to 
the traditionally organized smaller four-year high schools with the 
smaller instructional staffs, we must prepare them to give instruc- 
tion not merely in one or two, but moat often in not fewer than 
three subjects. Some institutions have already been doing this 
for a number of years, but too many still proceed in ignoi^ance, 
neglect or even defiance of the lessons of such facts as have been 
cited in the present section of this report by requiring such a large 
number of credit-hours in one major subject as to preclude the 
students^ making any considerable preparation for teaching other 
subjects. 

(5j But merely giving each prospective high-school teacher 
special academic preparation in as many as three different high- 
school subjects will not go far toward a solution of the problem with 
which we are here concerned. With the chaos in subject-combina- 
tions now being assigned to teachers in our high schools there is 
little likelihood that, if a teacher-in-training makes preparation in 
any two or three different subjects, he will be fortunate enough to 
be permitted to teach those same two or three subjects in the high 
school to which he goes when his period of training is concluded. 
One need have no profound knowledge of mathematics to be aware 
of the multiplicity of two-subject and three-subject combinations 
possible with all the subjects of study now being taught in our 
high schools. If no effort is to be made to train teachers in what 
we may term staiidard coTnibincctions, or, after training them, to 
elect them to teach the combinations in which they have been pre- 
pared, little hope of improvement of the situation may be enter- 
tained. It does not seem to the writers impossible to establish such 
standard combinations, even though the presentation of the facts 
of this study has discovered little tendency toward such standard- 
ization out of current practice. But to attempt such standardiza- 
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Son of combinations for a single state does not appear feasible, 
Decanse of tbe large number of institutions and wide range of ter- 
ritory from which the high-school teachers of any state are re- 
cruited. This may be illustrated by a fact not yet cited in this 
study but deserving serious attention — that the 496 liigh-school 
teachers \vith w^hich this study mainly deals have received their 
training in 183 different higher institutions located in 28 different 
states. With the high-school teachers of a state coming to it from 
almost two hundred institutions in more than half the states of 
the union, the standardization of subject-combinations becomes a 
problem of inter-state and nation-wide significance. Therefore, 
the writers would urge that voluntary agencies operating over wide 
areas undertake the task of designating standard combinations. 
Such bodies as the National Education Association, the Association 
of College Teachers of Education, and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools could perform a service of 
inestimable value for secondary schools by first making a study of 
subject-combinations recurring in wide areas and then making 
recomineiidations in the direction of standardization. With such 
facts and such recommendations before them state authorities could 
insist upon the preparation of prospective teachers for giving in- 
struction in these standard combinations, and colleges and univer- 
sities ■would have a better basis than they now possess on which 
to give vocational guidance to such prospective teachers. Those 
having to do with the appointment of high-school teachers — ^boards 
of education, supei’intendents, and principals — should also in time 
be required to select teachers prepared to give instruction in the 
standard combinations. Such standardization of combinations 
recommends itself to the writers as one of the most fruitful sug- 
gestions evolving from the present study. 

(6) The facts so far presented constitute one of the weightiest 
arguments for the reorganization of secondary education in the 
smaller communities on some such plan as the six-six or six-three- 
three. It must be manifest to all those who have given this matter 
serious consideration that, as long as we have four-year high schools 
whose entire curricular offerings must be presented by two, three, 
or four teachers, so long must we have a large proportion of teach- 
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3rs attempting to give instruction in subjects for wMcb they bave 
tad. insufficient preparation. This will be true despite our best 
Bjfforts to standardize combinations as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph. A desirable extent of departmentalization is almost 
always an impossibility under such conditions. It must be even 
more manifest that the extension of the high-school organization 
down into the seventh and eighth grades in these smaller com- 
munities, thus providing a six-year secondary-school program, will 
make this desirable extent of departmentalization much more nearly 
realizable and will at the same time hasten the carrying into opera- 
tion of the standardization of combinations already discussed. The 
benefits of such reorganization are already being demonstrated in 
the school systems of these smaller communities still traditionally 
organized, i.e,, on the eight-four plan, where teachers of home eco- 
nomics give instruction in their subjects both in the high school and 
in the upper grades. Because they are thus already assigned to a 
full teaching schedule, very frequently these teachers are not called 
upon to give instruction in subjects outside their special fields. 
The same situation obtains for teachers of manual training in 
many smaller communities. The reorganization suggested will 
carry a larger measure of such departmentalization than is now 
possible to other subjects of study. For example, the teacher giv- 
ing instruction in English will be responsible for five or six years 
of work in that subject and will not, therefore, be required to give 
instruction in a number of additional subjects. The teacher giving 
instruction in mathematics will be responsible for four or five years 
of work in that subject and will, similarly, not be required to give 
instruction in as many additional subjects as under present con- 
ditions. Analogous advantages for the teaching of other subjects 
will at once occur to the reader, which, with those here used as 
illustrations, should convince him that reorganization of secondary 
education in the smaller communities will go far toward remedying 
the unsatisfactory condition to which attention has been directed 
in the present section of this study. 

(7) Finally, our facts constitute an additional protest against 
the needless multiplication of very small high schools. Such high 
schools mean very small instructional staffs and these in turn 
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mean the giving of instruction in subjects for which the teachers 
are all too inadequately prepared. It must be admitted, of course, 
that under pioneer conditions in new states it may be advisable 
temporarily to encourage the provision of high-school work in 
small communities that are remote from the larger population cen- 
ters where effective high-school instruction may be given. But for 
the legislative and educational authorities of a state to enact and 
carry out a policy of encouraging the multiplication of small and 
feeble institutions in disregard of proximity to population centers 
or of other conditions making for effective high-school work would 
be nothing less than the encouragement of an inefiSlcient school 
system. 

II. GENEKAL ACADEMIC TRAINING OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 

The Committee of Seventeen recommended not only ‘‘a de- 
tailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught’’ as a com- 
ponent of the training of teachers for work in secondary schools, 
but they recommended also {a) that ‘‘the program of studies select- 
ed by each student should include work in subjects outside of those 
in which he is making special preparation, sufScient to give some in- 
sight into the different fields of knowledge and to avoid the dangers 
of over-specialization,” and (5) that it should contain also “one or 
more subjects from a group” including history, economics and soci- 
ology, and, in addition, “a course in general psychology and at least 
one from a group of subjects including the history of philosophy, 
ethics, and logic.” The Committee recommended the work in the 
social studies in order that the student might be given the “social 
outlook, ’ ’ while the work in the group last named should be required 
to give an outlook upon education as the development of the indi- 
vidual. They are thus seen to have deemed it necessary to ballast 
the detailed and specialized training in the subjects to be taught 
by what we may term “general academic training” which should 
give some insight into, and appreciation of the different fields of 
knowledge and which should also generate proper attitudes and 
points of view. 
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1, General Academic Preparation of Teachers in the High 
Schools of Washington 

The facts presented in Table XIII describe the general acad- 
emic training of the group of teachers under consideration. This 
table indicates merely the numbers and percentages of teachers in 
each group who have studied a particular subject in a higher in- 
stitution. For the purposes of this table differences in the total 
number of hours a teacher may have had in a subject are disregard- 
ed, the presence only of the subject in the teachers’ preparation be- 
ing considered the point of interest. It thus represents an attempt 
to ascertain the breadth and scope of the teachers’ preparation, in 
contra-distinction to the special training discussed in the preceding 
section of this study. A glance at the right-hand columns of the 


TABLE XIII 

The Numbers antj Percentages op Teachers Who Have Hab Preparation in 
Higher Institutions in the Different Subjects anb Subject-Groups 


Subject or Subject 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Total of Groups 
I, II, and HI 

Group 

m 

Per 

Cent, of 
Group 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent, of 
Group 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent, of 
Group 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent, of 
Group 

English 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

JVenoh. 

Spamsh 

History. 

Political Science and 

Sociology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Botany 

Zoology 

Pl^iography and 

Geology 

Aistronomy 

Agriculture 

PhSoBou^ and Ethics.. . 

Pubhc Speaking 

Home Economics 

Manual Training and 
Mechanical Dravnug. . 

Music 

Graphic Arts 

Commercial 

202 

181 

125 

54 

161 

121 

36 
185 

149 

118 

97 

105 

87 

94 

47 

13 

70 

139 

86 

23 

37 

56 

20 

26 

8$,e 

67.1 
£4 0 

73.6 

65.3 
Id. 4 

84.6 

68.0 

63.8 

44.3 

47.9 
39.7 

43.9 

31.4 
5.9 

31.9 

63.4 
$9.3 

10.5 

16.9 
£6.6 

9.1 

11.9 

120 

118 

78 

28 

81 

60 

13 
104 

85 

71 

66 

64 

50 

51 

34 

17 

39 

67 

45 

17 

! 28 

40 

14 

11 

99.0 
97.5 

64.4 
£3.1 

66.9 

49.5 

10.7 

85.9 

70. £ 

58.6 

54.5 
6B.9 
41.3 

4£.5 

£8.1 

14.1 
S£.£ 

57.8 
37. £ 

14.1 

£3.1 

33.1 

11.5 
9.1 

139 

123 

63 

30 

101 

49 

11 

122 

109 

82 

62 

70 

53 

58 

22 

27 

46 

81 

66 

30 

29 

47 

23 

26 

95.1 
85.4 

43.7 
£0.8 

70.1 
34 0 

7.6 

84.7 

75.7 

66.9 

43.1 
48.6 

36.8 

40.3 

16.3 

18.8 

31.9 
66.0 

45.8 
£0.8 

£0.1 

34.0 

15.8 

18.1 

461 

422 

266 

112 

343 

230 

60 

411 

343 

271 

225 

239 

190 

203 

103 

57 

155 

287 

197 

70 

94 

143 

57 

63 

96.£ 
87. £ 
64.9 
£3.1 

70.8 

47.5 
1£.4 

84.9 

70,8 

65.9 

46.5 

49.4 
S7.£ 

41.7 
£1.3 

11.8 
S£.0 

55.9 

40.7 

14.4 

19.4 
£9.5 

11.8 
13.0 

Some Foreign Language. 

195 

93 6 

111 

91.7 

125 

86.8 

1 431 

86.9 

Some Ancient Language. 
Some Modem Foreign 

124 

56.6 

68 

56. £ 

68 

40.3 

1 260 

63.7 

Language 

Some Social Study 

179 

81.7 

99 

81.9 

119 

8£.6 

1 397 

8£.0 

200 

91.3 

112 

0£.5 

134 

93.1 

446 

9£.l 

Some Science 

192 

87.6 

1 109 

90.1 

132 

91.6 

I 433 

89.4 
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upper portion of this table will show that 95.2 per cent. — almost all 
— of the teachers have had courses in English in higher institutions, 
while more than four j&fths have had courses in mathematics and 
history. German, political science, economics and sociology have 
been studied by about 70 per cent., philosophy and ethics by 60 
per cent; while Latin, French, chemistry, physics, botany, physio- 
graphy and geology, and public speaking have been studied by 
about one half. The remaining subjects listed range from 11.8 per 
cent, for agriculture and the graphic arts to 37.2 per cent, in zool- 
ogy. If we compare the proportions for the different groups, we note, 
as we proceed from Group I to Group III, a decreasing percentage 
of teachers who report having had work in the foreign languages. In 
connection with the languages, it is pertinent to note that twdce as 
many teachers have taken courses in the modern foreign languages 
as in the ancient languages. In the sciences the percentages are 
roughly constant as we pass from group to group. Although ap- 
proximately equal numbers of teachers have had work in each of 
the different sciences, chemistry was reported by the highest per- 
centage of teachers, with botany, physics, physiography and geol- 
ogy, and zoology following in the order named. We find increasing 
percentages of the teachers reporting the newer subjects, such as 
agriculture, home economics, manual training and mechanical draw- 
ing as we proceed from Group I to Group III. This is probably 
due to the fact that the teachers in Group I received their training 
earlier than did the teachers of Groups II and III and that these 
subjects were not as well established at that time as they have been 
in recent years. 

The lower portion of the same table presents a grouping of 
certain subjects listed in the upper portion with the aim of show- 
ing the proportions of the teachers who have had some work in 
each of these large groups. This attempt at summary shows that 
of all the teachers under consideration, 86.9 per cent, have had 
some work in higher institutions in foreign language ; 92.1 per cent., 
some work in the social studies; 89.4 per cent., some work in the 
sciences. When we add to this group of subjects English and math- 
ematics, taken by 95.2 and 87.2 per cent, of the teachers, respectively 
—as already shown in the upper portion of the table— we are urged 
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to the conclusion that these teachers have had rather broad general 
academic training. It appears, therefore, that the training of the 
teachers under consideration has conformed rather generally to the 
recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen that *'the program 
of studies selected by each student should include work in subjects 
outside of those in which he is making special preparation, sufS- 
cient to give some insight into the different fields of knowledge and 
to avoid the dangers of over-specialization.’’ It appears, also, that, 
as far as this large group of high-school teachers is concerned, there 
has been almost complete conformity to the recommendation that 
one or more subjects from the group of social studies be included 
in the preparation. Little can be said with any assurance as to 
conformity to the Committee’s recommendation that a course in 
general psychology be included, because, for this investigation, this 
subject was placed in the list of professional subjects. Such evi- 
dence as is at hand in the last section of this report indicates that 
only slightly more than half the teachers reporting for our study 
had had either this course in general psychology or a course in 
educational psychology. The course in the history of philosophy, 
ethics or logic, which is the one remaining phase of general aca- 
demic training recommended by the Committee, has been a part of 
the training of but slightly more than a half of the group of teachers 
under consideration in this study. 

2. Superintendents^ Opinions as to Adequate General Academic 

Training 

Now that we have examined the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen on general academic training and the facts as 
to the extent to which teachers have actually had such training, we 
m/ay next make comparisons of the latter with the general academic 
training which the thirty-five superintendents who sent in usable 
replies considered to be the minimal amount adequate for teachers 
in their school systems. The superintendents’ opinions are pre- 
sented in Table XIV. The results shown in this table are not ex- 
actly comparable with the recommendations of the Committee of 
Seventeen or with the actual general academic training of these 
teachers as just reported, because in these latter cases the general 
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Lcademie training includes merely those subjects taken in higher 
nstitutions. The superintendents were directed to indicate whether 
he different subjects should be taken in the high school, the college, 
n either, or in both,- As a consequence, some subjects which are 
leemed necessary by the superintendents for adequate general 
Taining may be taken in the high school and not in higher institu- 
ions. On the whole, however, this table shows what subjects are 
ionsidered by superintendents as most important as components 
)f the general academic preparation of high-school teachers. 

Table XIV is to be read as follows: 25 superintendents (71.4 
>er cent.) said that the general training of the adequately prepared 
.eacher should include English in the high school; 28 superinten- 
ients (80 per cent.) English in college; 25 superintendents (71.4 
oer cent.), English in both the high school and college; 8 superin- 
tendents (22.9 per cent.) English in the high school or college; 
5vhile all 35 superintendents, disregarding the place in which the 
subject is to be taken, say that it is a necessary part of the general 
icademic training of the high-school teacher. 

A glance at the summary column at the right of the upper por- 
tion of this table shows that three fourths or more of the superin- 
tendents would require courses in English, mathematics, history, 
economics, sociology, political science or civics, physics, botany, 
psychology, and physical or military training. A half or more, but 
less than three fourths, would include Latin, some modem foreign 
language, chemistry, physiography and geology, physiology, phil- 
osophy and ethics, public speaking and debating, and manual train- 
ing or domestic science. The subjects thought to be least necessary 
—if one may judge by the percentages who would require them — 
are Greek, the graphic arts and astronomy. Further examination 
of the table will show that English and history are the only two 
mbjects which more than 50 per cent, of the superintendents would 
require in both the high school and the college. Almost 50 per cent, 
vould require mathematics, but of the other subjects listed only a 
fourth or fewer would require training in both institutions. It is 
interesting to note that 40 to 50 per cent, of the superintendents 
:hink it immaterial whether courses in economics, sociology, politi- 
jal science or civics, botany, physiology, public speaking and debat- 
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TABLE XIV 

Opinions op Thirtt-Fivh Superintendents as to the General Academic Training 
That Should be Required op All Hiqh-School Teachers 


High School College High School | High School | Total for 
and College or College Groups 



ing are taken in high school or college. It is significant that the 
largest percentages of superintendents desire that the courses in 
mathematics, Latin, modern foreign language, physics, manual 
training or home economics, music and the graphic arts, be taken in 
the high school, while they desire that Greek, history, astronomy, 
psychology, philosophy and ethics, and physical or military train- 
ing be taken in the college. 

It is clear that superintendents are not in full agreement as 
to the subjects which should be required for adequate general aca- 
demic training of the teachers for their school systems. Nor are they 
agreed as to whether the training in certain subjects should be given 
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in the high school or in higher institutions. The disagreement is 
not as great in extent, however, as may at first seem to be the case ; 
since, if we disregard the grade of the institution in which the work 
in the subject is to be taken, we find that three fourths or more 
of the superintendents desire that their high-school teachers have 
training in English, mathematics, some foreign language, some so- 
cial study, some science, psychology and physical or military train- 
ing. If we recall in this connection the general academic training 
which the teachers report that they have actually had, the most 
striking difference we note is, that the superintendents would de- 
mand more psychology than the teachers have had, as well as work 
in physical or military training. With these two exceptions the 
general training received approximates closely the training which 
the superintendents would regard as adequate for the general aca- 
demic preparation of high-school teachers in their school systems. 

3. Conclusions and Recommendations on General Academic 

Training 

(1.) The presentation of facts concerning the general aca- 
demic training of teachers in the accredited high schools of the State 
of Washington indicates that this training tends in general to con- 
form to the recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen. All 
but a small proportion of teachers during their periods of training 
in higher institutions have had some work in English, in foreign 
language, in mathematics, in science, and in the social studies, and, 
therefore, it may be said that the teachers in the accredited high 
schools of the State of Washington had included in their programs 
^^work in subjects outside of those’’ in which they were making 
special preparation, sufficient to give some insight into the differ- 
ent fields of knowledge and to avoid the dangers of over-specializa- 
tion.” 

(2) Furthermore, the fact that all but a small pea'centage 
have had one or more courses in the group of social studies, as has 
just been stated, indicates almost complete conformity in the train- 
ing of our group of teachers to the recommendation that prepar- 
ation for high-school teaching include one or more courses from 
history, economics, or sociology. 
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(3) On the other hand, it appears that the courses in general 
psychology and in the field of history of philosophy, ethics and 
logic have not nearly as frequently been a part of the preparation 
of our group of teachers and, that, to this extent, the general acad- 
emic training of the teachers in the high schools of Washington does 
not conform to the recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen. 

(4) The tendency of the desires of the superintendents in 
this matter of general academic training seems to differ only slight- 
ly from the recommendations of the Committee. The former are 
more willing to dispense with the course in the field of philosophy, 
but desire that physical or military training be included in the 
preparaton of the prospective teacher. 

(5) Although the two sets of data are not readily comparable 
on account of the differing manners of inquiry in the two cases, it 
does not appear that superintendents should be greatly dissatisfied 
with the general academic preparation of the teachers in the high 
schools, inasmuch as the latter report having had in higher insti- 
tutions, work in almost all subjects that the former would have 
included as a part of the teachers’ general training in the high 
school, in the college or university, or in both. However, almost 
all superintendents would require a course in general psychology 
and some work in physical or military training. As has already 
been pointed out, a surprisingly small proportion of teachers re- 
port having had work in the former subject. No inquiry was made 
in the questionnaire to teachers as to their work in the latter field 
and, therefore, no statement may be ventured as to whether or not 
the teachers now in service can satisfy the superintendents’ desires 
in respect to it. 

(6) Without doubt, it has occurred to many readers that 
insistence upon general academic training may be carried so far 
as to preclude specialized and detailed training in the teaching sub- 
jects. It must be axiomatic that the greater the amount of the 
former, the less there must be of the latter. While a policy of 
teacher-training that over-stresses general academic preparation to 
the detriment of specialized preparation for the teaching subjects 
will often recommend itself (because subject-combinations are at 
present in a very chaotic condition and because the little prepara- 
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tion for a subject that the few semester-hours taken in it as a part 
of one^s general academic training is to be preferred to no special 
preparation in the subject if one nxust give instruction in that sub- 
ject,) nevertheless it can not be stated too emphatically that the con- 
tinuation of such a policy would never permit us to rid the high 
schools of teachers who lack adequate special training in the sub- 
jects they are attempting to teach. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that by preparing teachers to give instruction in two, 
three, or four subjects, as has been recommended in an earlier sec- 
tion of this report, even though these subjects be somewhat related, 
we should to that extent guarantee the teachers’ general academic 
training. In view of these considerations, the authors recommend 
that those having to do with the arrangement of curricula for pro- 
spective high-school teachers see to it that there is a proper balance 
of specialized academic training and general academic training. 
Obviously, much more intelligent action may be taken in this re- 
gard by those in authority in training institutions when the stand- 
ard combinations recommended in the preceding section of this 
study shall have been determined. 

III. TRAINING IN THE PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 

We may now turn to the third section of our study — ^that which 
concerns the preparation in professional (pedagogical) subjects of 
the teachers in the accredited high schools of Washington. Before 
presenting the facts of preparation it will be helpful to quote again 
for the purposes of comparison from the Eeport of the Committee 
of Seventeen — ^in this instance from their recommendations on the 
professional subjects most suitable for the preparation of high- 
school teachers. The professional training of the prospective high- 
school teacher, according to this Committee, should include courses 
in the following subjects. 

1. History of education (both general education and second- 
ary education) 

2. Educational psychology, with emphasis on adolescence 

3. Principles of education 

4. Special methods in teaching subjects 

5. Organization and management of school systems 
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6. Practice teaching 

7. School hygiene 

1. The Professional Training of the High-School Teachers of 

Washington 

The lefthand column of Table XV contains the list of professional 
subjects more commonly reported to have been a part of their pro- 
fessional training by the teachers in the accredited high schools of 
the state. Those of this list which are regarded by the writers as 
to a fair degree the equivalents of the subjects recommended by 
the Committee of Seventeen are printed in italics. Owing to the 
wide variation in content and organization of courses in education 
a considerable measure of error in thus signifying courses as equiv- 
alent must be admitted. Obviously, the courses in the history of 
education, educational psychology, principles of education, special 
methods, and practice teaching, of the list recommended by the 
Committee, may be taken to correspond with those under similar 
titles in Table XV. Organization and management of school sys- 
tems may be held to be comparable with administration and super- 
vision or with secondary education in that table. Because, in the 
brief characterization of the course in principles of education given 
in the report of the Committee, mention is made of the fact that 
under this head are to appear courses in ‘‘general method,’’ the 
course in methods in Table XV is also regarded as having been 
recommended. Because the course in educational psychology is 
qualified in the report as being a course in “educational psychol- 
ogy, with emphasis on adolescence,” the course in adolescence in 
the table is also similarly regarded. As very few teachers reported 
having had the course in school hygiene, it has not been listed in 
Table XV. 

Scrutiny of this table reveals the fact that for large propor- 
tions of high-school teachers the recommendations of the Committee 
of Seventeen are still far from being realized. Less than three 
fourths of them have had courses in educational psychology ; slight- 
ly more than two thirds have had courses in the history of educa- 
tion ; less than three fifths have had courses in methods *, slightly 
more than a third have had courses in special methods and in prac- 
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tice teaching ; only slightly more than a fourth have had courses in 
administration and supervision; and barely a fifth have had a 
course in secondary education. If the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee be taken as a criterion, teachers in the high schools of Wash- 
ington have had insufficient professional preparation. 


TABLE XV 

Numbees iiND Peecbntaqbs of Tbachbes with Preparation in the Different 

pROFBSSrONAIi SUBJECTS 


Subjects 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Totals of Groups 
I, II, and nr 


Num- 

ber 

miTsm 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 


icll 


History of Education .... 

138 

69 8 

78 

68.4 

99 

71 7 

315 

69.9 

Principles of Education. . 

117 

58 8 

60 

68 6 

91 

65 9 

268 

69.4 

Adminutration and 
Supervision 

44 

S8 1 

39 

84 8 

43 

$1.1 

126 

87.9 

Special Methods ... . 

67 

88. iB 

48 

48 1 

55 

89.8 

170 

87.7 

Secondary Education . . 

42 

81.1 

21 

18.4 

29 

81.0 

92 

80. 4 

Educational Measure- 
ments 

13 

6.6 

7 

6.1 

14 

10.1 

34 

7.6 

Methods 

72 

86.1 

60 

68.6 

77 

55.8 

209 

46.8 

Elementary School 
Currictilum 

9 

4^5 

8 

7.0 

12 

8.7 

29 

S.4 

Philosophy of Education 

54 

87.1 

31 

87.8 

23 

16.6 

108 

88.9 

Educational Sociology. . . 

23 

11 5 

17 

14.9 

33 

88.9 

73 

16.8 

Educational Psychology . . 

145 

78 $ 

82 

71.9 

103 

74.6 

330 

78.1 

Adolescence 

31 

16.8 

29 

85.4 

43 

81.1 

103 

88.8 

Industrial and Voca- 
tional Education . ... 

24 

18.1 

15 

18.1 

15 

10.9 

54 

11.9 

Forei^ School Systems. 

18 

9 1 

7 

6.1 

6 

4.8 

31 

6.9 

Practice Teaching 

60 

80.1 

41 

36.9 

55 

89 8 

156 

84.6 

Total Number Re- 
porting 

199 


114 


138 


451 



However, those who are interested in the professional training 
of teachers and who are at the same time in general agreement with 
the Committee may take hope from a comparison of the percentages 
of each of the three groups of teachers who report having had work 
in the several professional subjects. Group III, representing the 
teachers in the smaller high schools and those most recently trained, 
shows a higher percentage (having had almost all of these courses 
considered essential by the Committee) than does either Group I 
or Group II. It may be added also that Group II usually shows a 
higher percentage who report work in these same subjects than does 
Group I. This tendency is further emphasized by the facts as to 
the numbers of hours of work in professional subjects as shown in 
Table XVI. The first two horizontal lines of this table indicate 
that not all of the teachers in each group reported their hours of 
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professional preparation in usable form. It is significant tMt, of 
the entire group of teachers considered, only three reported that 
they had not had professional training. As one compares the num- 
ber of hours of professional training in the different groups, he 
sees an increasing amount in each quartile as he proceeds from 
G-roup I to Group III. The only exception is the third quartile in 
Group III. This exception is probably due to the fact that Group 
III, containing the teachers most recently trained, includes fewer 
who have done any graduate work. 


TABLE XVI 

Number of Sbmbstbr-Houbs in Professional Subjects 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Number of Teachers in Group . ... 

213 

1 117 

143 

Number of Teachers Reporting . . . 
Number Having had no Professional 

167 

102 

137 

Training 

2 

1 

0 

First Quartile. 

9 8 hrs 

11.8 hrs. 

14.8 hrs. 

Median 

15.7 hrs. 

18.2 hrs. 

19 3 hrs. 

Third Quartile 

24.2 hrs. 

30.5 hrs. 

27.6 hrs. 


Thus, although we have found that these teachers in the State 
of Washington have not met the recommendations of the Committee 
of Seventeen in the matter of the professional subjects, there are 
indications of an increasing realization of the recommendation in 
the teachers more recently trained and, also, of a tendency for the 
number of hours of work taken in professional subjects to enlarge. 
If backed by proper state laws and by a continued demand for 
greater efficiency in instruction, one feels assured that the proper 
professional training of the teachers will be guaranteed. 

2. Superintendents^ Opinions as to Adequate Professional 

Training 

It is sometimes openly asserted that there is little or no value 
in professional training and that superintendents would prefer 
teachers with very little or none of it as a component of their prep- 
aration. This assertion is manifestly without proof, if we may 
judge from the responses of the thirty-five superintendents who 
made replies as to what they would regard as minimal adequate 
professional training for high-school teachers. Of these superin- 
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tendents not one recommended no professional training. The least 
amount recommended was 8 hours, while the m,ost recommended 
was 60 hours. The median number of hours recommended by the 
superintendents was 23.6 hours, while the lower and upper quar- 
liles were 17.1 and 32.5 hours, respectively. Thus, if we compare 
these figures with those of Table XVI, we find that the superinten- 
dents desire more professional training than the teachers have act- 
ually had. 

3. Evaluation of the Different Professional Subjects 

At the same time that we are discussing the amounts of train- 
ing in the different professional subjects which our group of teach- 
ers have had and the amount which the superintendents desire them 
to have, it is pertinent to present a summary of the estimates these 
teachers have made of the usefulness of these different subjects in 
their work of teaching. If we are to be justified in requiring teach- 
ers-in-training to spend as much time in the professional subjects 
as the Committee of Seventeen recommends or as the superinten- 
dents desire, the result of such training must make itself felt in 
the classroom. No doubt, the Committee of Seventeen, in recom- 
mending the list of subjects presented at the beginning of this sec- 
tion of our study felt that each of the subjects named is indispens- 
able. As will be seen later, the superintendents agreed very closely 
with the Committee of Seventeen in the list of professional subjects 
which they thought each teacher should have. However, one test 
of the usefulness of a course to teachers in their training must be 
the trend of the opinions of those who have had the courses and 
who are engaged in teaching. At the same time that the group of 
teachers under consideration were asked to indicate the number of 
hours of preparation in each of the professional subjects they had 
had, they were asked to check the courses which had proved most 
helpful to them in their teaching. Because a considerable propor- 
tion of teachers overlooked the latter request, there arc discrepan- 
cies in the numbers reporting having taken the different courses 
as presented in Tables XV and XVII. The latter table should be 
read as follows : of the 72 teachers of Group I who took history of 
education and cheeked some out of all the listed courses, only 5, or 
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TABLE XVII 

Numbers and Percentages op Teachers Indicating Certain Propbssionad Subjects 
AS Having Been Most Helppdl in Their Teaching 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Total of 
Groups I, 

II, and III 

Subjects 

Number takmg and 
evaluating course 

Number checking as 
most helpful 

Per cent, checking 
as most helpful 

Number takmg and 
evaluatmg couise 

Number checking as 
most helpful 

Per cent checking 
as most helpful 

Number takmg and 
evaluatmg course 

Number checking as 
most helpful 

Per cent, checkmg 
as most helpful 

Number takmg and 
evaluatmg course 

Number checkmg as 
most helpful 

Per ceuc. checking 
as most helpful 

History of Education 

72 

5 

6,9] 

53 


15 l\ 

56 

10 

17.8 

181 

23 

19.7 

Principles of Education 

Administration and Super-' 

66 

27 

40,9 

43 

12 

97.9\ 

61 

32 

69.7 

160 

71 

44.3 

vision 

19 

3 

15.8 

24 

9 

37. 5 

20 

9 

45.0 

63 

21 

33.3 

Special Methods . . . 

37 

25 

67 0 

28 

18 

64.3 

32 

16 

50 0 

97 

59 

60.9 

Secondary Education 

21 

9 

49 9 

15 

7 

46.6 

21 

6 

m.e 

57 

22 

36.6 

Educational Measurements . . 

5 

1 

90.0 

5 

3 

60.0 

9 

6 

\66.6 

19 

10 

59 6 

Methods 

33 

18 

54 5 

41 

23 

66.1 

42 

29 

\69.1 

116 

70 

60.3 

Elementary School Curriculum 

2 

0 

7 

0 


8 

1 

\l9.5 

17 

1 

5.8 

Philosophy of Education 

29 

6 

90 7 

21 

6 

98.6 

9 

1 

11.1 

59 

13 

99.0 

Educational Sociology 

Psychology or Educational 

13 

7 

54.6 

12 

5 

41.7 

19 

9 

47.4 

44 

21 

43.9 

Psychology 

Genetic Psychology or Psy- 

74 

45 

60.8 

50 

26 

64.0 

54 

29 

53.7 

178 

100 

56.2 

chology of Adolescence 

Industrial or Vocational 

19 

13 

68 4 

22 

14 

66.6 

27 

17 

69.9 

68 

44 

64.7 

Education 

9 

4 

60.8 

9 

5 

65.5 

9 

6 

66.6 

27 

15 

65.5 

Foreign School Systems. 

7 

3 

49.8 

6 

0 


4 

0 


17 

3 

17.6 

Practice Teaching 

33 

11 

S3 S 

26 

13 

60.0 

31 

21 

67.7 

90 

45 

50.0 


6.9 per cent., said it had been “most helpfur’ to them in their teach- 
ing ; of the 53 teachers, of Group II, only 8, or 15,1 per cent., said 
it had been most helpful, etc. A glance at the different subjects at 
the left in italics of this table, i, e., the professional subjects recom- 
mended by the Committee of Seventeen, and at the corresponding 
percentages of all the teachers checking them as “most useful, ’’ wiU 
show that a majority of the teachers agree with the Committee with 
regard to the following subjects: special methods, methods, psychol- 
ogy or educational psychology, genetic psychology or the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence, and practice teaching. This list includes mjore 
than half of the recommended subjects. There is disagreement of 
these teachers with the Committee in the cases of the history of 
education, principles of education, administration and supervision 
and secondary education. When one considers that every subject 
mentioned in which the teachers agreed with the Committee deals 
primarily with the method of presenting subject matter or the laws 
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underlying such pi^esentation, and also that these teachers were 
asked to designate those subjects which were most useful in their 
teaching, he can readily understand the close agreement in those 
subjects. Such an agreement is to be expected. If it is not present, 
something must have been wrong in the presentation of the pro- 
fessional subjects under consideration. One must admit surprise 
that just one half of all the teachers who have had the course in 
practice teaching do not indicate it as one that was '‘most helpful” 
to them in their teaching. This, of all courses, should prove the 
most helpful in teaching and the fact that it is not so regarded 
should constitute a challenge to all those who are responsible for 
this course. Apparently, principles of education, which is usually 
regarded as a fundamental subject, has not appealed to the teachers 
as being "most helpful” to the extent that should be expected. It 
may be significant to note that, in Group III, which includes for 
the most part the teachers more recently trained, over two thirds 
of all teachers taking the course indicate that it is most helpful in 
their teaching. 

One is not greatly surprised at seeing small percentages of the 
teachers indicating the courses in the history of education, admin- 
istration and supervision and secondary education as most useful 
in their teaching, since these subjects do not deal primarily with 
the teaching process, but with the development, organization and 
management of schools and school systems. The vcmri value of these 
courses does not lie largely in their usefulness as an aid to class- 
room procedure. 

Despite the qualification just stated, the authors can not re- 
frain from noting that the course in the history of education, one 
of the oldest of the courses in the field and, therefore, one that has 
had ample time to have been made useful, and which, according to 
Table XV, has been taken by the second largest proportion — ap- 
proximately 70 per cent — of our entire group of teachers, should 
have proved so sterile in utility in teaching as to have been checked 
as most useful by hardly more than one eighth of those who re- 
ported that it had been a part of their professional training. The 
percentage is so small as to leave grave doubt in the mind as to 
whether this course should be regarded as sufficiently useful to 
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be continued as a fundamental one in the training of high-school 
teachers, as it still is in many institutions. 

Thus far we have been examining only the percentages given 
in the summary eolumjn at the right hand of Table XVII. Com- 
parison of the percentages given for each of the three groups seems 
to warrant the assertion that some subjects are becoming helpful, 
for, in passing from Group I to Group III, increasing percentages 
of the teachers report them as having proved most helpful. This 
is especially true of administration and supervision, methods and 
practice teaching. The fact that this tendency is manifest in such 
a pronounced degree with these subjects must in large part be 
owing to recent development within the subjects themselves and to 
a better presentation of them. It is not impossible that better cours- 
es in these subjects may cause some of the related courses to decline 
in usefulness. One might reasonably anticipate, for example, that 
an especially practical course in methods would tend to minimize the 
usefulness of courses in special method or in general psychology. 
Such a tendency is already apparent in Table XVII. 

Before turning to conclusions and recommendations drawn 
from this section of our study it seems worth while to make a com- 
parison of the opinions of superintendents as to the value to teachers 
of the several courses in education with the opinions of the teachers 
themselves. Such a comparison is made in Table XVIII, the man- 
ner of assembly of which will require a word of explanation. The 


TABLE xviri 

COMPiwBISON OF THE XJSBPTTLNBSS OF TSB pBOPBSSIONAI# SXTBJBCfTS A8 INDICATED BT 
TbACHBRS and BT SUPBBZNTENDBNTS 


History of Education 

PrincipUa of Education 

Adminittration and SuperviMion 

Special Methods 

Secondary Education 

Educational Measurements 

Methods 

Elementary School Curriculum 

Philosophy of Education 

Educational Sociology 

Psychology or Educational Psychology 
Genetic Psychology or Adolescence . . . . 
Industrial or Vocational Education. . 

Forei^ School Systems 

Practice Teaching 


Banking by Banking by 

Teachers Superintendents 


14 
8 

11 

2 

10 

6 

8 

15 
12 

9 

4 
1 

5 
13 

7 


5 
2 
8 

6 

4 

7 
1 

8 
9 

5 
3 
3 

7 

8 
7 
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rankings of the subjects by teachers (in the first column of figures) 
have been arrived at by numbering the subjects in the order of the 
proportion of teachers reporting them as most useful (as already 
shown in Table XVII), the subject with the largest percentage be- 
ing assigned the rank ‘ ^ 1/ ’ the second largest, ‘ ‘ 2, ’ ’ and so on. In 
this column, since there were no identical percentages for any two 
subjects, there are as many rankings as there are subjects. For 
arriving at the rankings as assigned in the second column of figures, 
the expressions of opinion of superintendents as to the importance 
of each one of a long list of professional subjects in the training of 
the high-school teacher were used. The questionnaire to the super- 
intendents included a request to signify which subjects of this list 
should be included in this training. The total numbers and percent- 
ages of the superintendents so indicating for each of the subjects 
were then computed. From the latter the ranking in the righthand 
column of Table XVIII was made, as in the case of the opinions of 
the teachers. Because there was identity of the percentages in 
several instances, there are not as many rankings as there are sub- 
jects. It should be stated, further, that the teachers and superin- 
tendents were not estimating the subjects on completely identical 
bases, since the former had been asked to signify those subjects 
most helpful in their teaching and the latter those they would con- 
sider essential to the preparation of a high-school teacher. These 
bases have enough in common, however, to justify a comparison of 
the rankings obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the Committee of Seventeen, the 
teachers and the superintendents agree fairly well that the courses 
in special methods, methods, psychology or educational psychology, 
genetic psychology or the psychology of adolescence and practice 
teaching are most helpful in teaching. The teachers seem to dis- 
agree with the Committee and the superintendents with regard to 
the value of the courses in the history of education, principles of 
education, administration and supervision and secondary educa- 
tion. The probable explanations of this disagreement have already 
been given. The greatest divergence between the recommendations 
of the Committee and the superintendents’ opinions is in that the 
latter desire the prospective teacher to have courses in educational 
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sociology, while the report of the former does not even make men- 
tion of the course, without doubt because it has made its appearance 
in the family of courses in education since the preparation of the 
report of the Committee. 

No very sweeping conclusions can be drawn from this section 
on the evaluation of the several professional subjects. In the first 
place, the numbers of cases are often too small to allow for general- 
izations. In the second place, each of the several subjects must 
have been presented with an extremely wide variation in subject 
matter, methods, and effectiveness. In the third place, the teachers 
were asked to evaluate the courses only in terms of usefulness in 
their teaching. However, with all these limitations, we feel safe 
in saying that the Committee, the teachers and the superintendents 
agree that a majority of the recommended subjects are very useful 
in teaching. The data presented seem to urge that those who are 
responsible for subjects not shown to be useful in teaching should 
examiine their courses to see if the fullest possibilities are being 
realized. The responses lead us to question, also, if the course in 
the history of education should be continued as one of the funda- 
mental courses. Furthermore, it may be wise in the case of pro- 
spective teachers who may have a limited amount of time to de- 
vote to professional subjects to require them to spend the major 
part of this time upon those subjects in which there is more nearly 
universal agreement as to their utility in teaching. It is also ap- 
parent that further studies seeking to evaluate professional courses 
should be undertaken and, if teachers over wider areas are found to 
feel that certain subjects are not useful in their teaching, a revision 
of the recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen should be 
made. 

4, Conclusions and Recommendations on Professional Training 

(1) If the recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen 
in the matter of professional subjects fundamental to the training 
of high-school teachers be taken as a criterion, many of the teachers 
in the accredited high schools of the State of Washington are with- 
out adequate professional preparation. There is, however, a notable 
tendency to include more of these subjects in the preparation of 
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teachers-in-trairdng, if we may judge from the fact that larger pro- 
portions of teachers more recently trained report having had them 
than do those whose training was received in a remoter period. 

(2) Superintendents are inclined to desire more training in 
professional subjects than the teachers in the high schools under 
their supervision have received. This may be interpreted as an 
acknowledgement of the value of professional courses. 

(3) The Committee of Seventeen, the teachers and the super- 
intendents are in agreement in a majority of instances in their 
opinions as to which of the professional courses are most useful in 
the work of teaching. The teachers seem to dissent to some extent 
from the opinion held in common by the Committee and the super- 
intendents that courses in the development and organization and 
management of school systems are very useful to them. This dis- 
agreement may be more apparent than real, since the teachers were 
not asked to pass judgment upon a completely identical basis with 
that used by the superintendents. It is so marked, however, in the 
case of one of the oldest of the professional subjects, the history of 
education, that there seems to be justification for excluding it from 
the list of fundamental subjects, even though we admit that utility 
in the actual work of teaching is not the sole criterion by which to 
judge the utility of a subject intended for the professional train- 
ing of high-school teachers. This disagreement of teachers with 
the Committee and the superintendents should urge upon those 
responsible for the courses concerned a scrutiny of their content, 
organization and mode of presentation with a view to their reorgan- 
ization to make them more useful to the teacher. 

(4) Many considerations, both within and without the limits 
of the facts assembled for the present study, seem to be urging upon 
the educational world the making of a new authoritative statement 
on the professional component of the training of the prospective 
high-school teacher. Since the preparation and publication of the 
report of the Committee of Seventeen more than a decade ago the 
progress in the whole field of education has been nothing short of 
remarkable. Among other things, this progress has brought a more 
general acceptance of the scientific mode of attack upon educational 
problems. Again, a large part of this progress has been the in- 
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creasing dominance of educational tKought by the concept of the 
socializing function of education. These and other reforms have 
brought into the field of the pedagogical, new courses and new types 
of material for most of the older courses. The presence in the list 
of professional subjects named in the tables of this report of such 
new courses as educational measurements, educational sociology and 
industrial and vocational education are eases in point. Such an en- 
richment and enlargement must be followed by a re-evaluation of 
the professional subjects, a re-evaluation which may give to some 
of the traditionally approved courses a more subsidiary place in the 
training of high-school teachers than they now occupy. The writers 
are convinced, therefore, that they can make no more valuable sug- 
gestion than that our educational associations that operate over 
wide areas should institute investigations, large in scope and as sci- 
entific as may be, aiming at the discovery of what should now consti- 
tute the professional training of the high-school teacher and that, 
after the results of such investigations are available, that these as- 
sociations should make, in the light of them, a new authoritative 
statement to supplant that of the Committee of Seventeen. 



SECTION III 


RBPOET or THE COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OP COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OP EDUCATION ON PRACTICE 
TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I 

RESUME OP THE WORK OP THE COMMITTEE ON PRAC- 
TICE TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 


A. R. Meaj) (Caiairman) 

Professor of Education, Oliio Wesleyan University 


TMs Committee of the Society of College Teachers of Education 
was created by action of the Society at the Cincinnati meeting in 
1915, and the writer was made Chairman. The membership of the 
committee has varied much during the four years, but in each 
year it has represented all sections and all of the major types of 
institutions for training secondary teachers. 

The first report of the committee was made at the Detroit meet- 
ing in 1916. The material of that report has since appeared in 
publication, as follows : 

1. Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers, Educational 

Monograph No. YII, Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. Society Fublication, No. 12. Q-. M. Wilson, Secre- 

tary, Ames, la. 

2. Practice Teaching for Teachers in Secondary Schools, A. 
R. Mead. Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Education, 1917. No. 
29. 

The second report of the committee was made at Kansas City 
in 1917, At that time, the following investigations were reported : 

1. Effects of Practice Teaching on Pupils of Training School 
as shown by Pupils’ Later Progress, W. S. Gray. 
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2. Forecasting Success in Practice Teaching, by C. E. Holley. 

3. Some Interrelations of Departments or Scbools of Educa- 
tion, W. G*. Chambers. 

The general report of the chairman of the Committee concerned 
the year’s progress, and a recommendation that two standards be 
adopted by the Society. They were: (1) that the quantity of prac- 
tice teaching required should be 2.5 to 5 semester hours’ work; 
(2) that in no case should a special supervisor direct the work of 
more than 20 practice teachers at one time. These two standards 
were adopted. The investigations of Gray and Chambers were 
published in Bulletin 29 for 1917, referred to above. The study by 
Holley was published in the Journal of Educational Psychology, 
for October, 1916, Vol. VIII, pp. 495-497. 

The third report of the committee was made at Atlantic City in 
1918, and included the following: (1) general statement of work of 
committee; (2) paper by S. S. Colvin, The Most Common Faults of 
Beginning High-School Teachers; (3) report of Survey by A. R. 
Mead, Methods of Selection and Supervision of Practice Teachers ; 
(4) report of Investigation by W. S. Gray and Geo. N. Cade, Objec- 
tive Studies of the Achievements of Training School and Public 
School Pupils in the Freshman Year of the High School; (5) re- 
port by the Chairman of a study by Dean Fordyce of Nebraska on 
Correlation between General Teaching Power and Some Specific 
Teaching Qualities; (6) statement by Professor H. H. Foster of 
Arizona of a new plan for practice teaching during the summer. 

In addition to the work of this committee, a paper presented 
at the same meeting by Professor Geo. Works, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, described the Cornell plan for practice teaching in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. Colvin’s paper has since been pub- 
lished in School and Society, Vol. VII, 1918. Work’s paper, also 
appeared in School and Society, June 8, 1918. The study by Gray 
and Cade appeared in The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XIX, 
September, 1918. 

The complete list of studies of the committee’s report for 1918 
includes one investigation not reported at Atlantic City. It is 
Practice Teaching in Manual Arts and Industrial Education,” by 
Professor F. C. Whitcomb, of Miami University. 
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The present compilation includes the material reported and 
collected in 1918 and a bibliography. 

As a result of the work of this committee, the following stand- 
ards for practice teaching have been derived : 

(1) The quantity of practice teaching should be 2.5 to 5 
semester hours. (A semester hour is equivalent to one 
period of 45-60 minutes per week for 18 weeks), 

(2) The number of practice teachers supervised by a special 
supervisor at one time should in no case exceed 20. In 
actual practice, a much smaller number is very desirable. 

(3) Wherever possible, both public schools and schools con- 
trolled by the teacher-training institutions should be used 
for practice teaching. 

(4) The supeiwision of the practice teaching should be close- 
ly controlled by the department, or school of education. 

(5) At least four items should be included in the general di- 
rection of practice-teaching; 

(а) regulation of work in subjects to be taught, i.e,, 
content subjects ; 

(б) regulation of work in courses in education; 

(c) selection of candidates to be based partly upon 
the moral and 

(d) the physical status of the candidate. 

(6) Observation of high-grade teaching, of real (not artifi- 
cial) demonstration lessons, should be used as well as 
actual practice teaching. 

(7) Practice teaching should be required in at least two dif- 
ferent subjects. 

(8) Practice teaching should include teaching in the 
advanced work of a subject, as well as in the beginning 
phases of that subject. For example, practice teaching 
in Latin should include teaching in Beginning Latin, 
Caesar (or second-year work), Cicero (or third-year 
work), and Virgil (or fourth-year work). 

(9) A type of practice teaching should be developed for 
experienced teachers, different from that for beginning 
teachers. 
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Otlier standards are included in the material of the Com- 
miittee’s report for 1918. 

In addition to the derived standards, the following important 
facts have been well established : 

(1) That practice teaching is a highly desirable type of train- 
ing for teachers. 

(2) That well-informed opinion favors practice teaching. 

(3) That practice teaching under supervision does not nec- 
essarily produce results inferior to other teaching. 

(4) That most institutions training secondary teachers are as 
yet doing hut a small quantity of practice teaching. 

(5) That practice teaching is frequently hampered and weak- 
ened by an unsympathetic attitude of the administration 
of the Arts Colleges, and by the same attitude held by 
many faculty members of the Arts Colleges. 

(6) That normal schools are giving practice teaching for 
secondary teachers, probably as much or more in quantity 
than the colleges and universities. 

(7) That the types of organization and administration of 
practice teaching vary greatly among colleges and uni- 
versities. 

(8) That conceptions of the specific outcomes of practice 
teaching are not usually well defined. 

(9) That methods of supervision and rating are not well 
planned, except in a few cases. 

(10) That, in view of these facts, there is need for the larger 
institutions to train men and women to supervise prac- 
tice teaching for secondary teachers. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MOST COMMON FAULTS OF BEGHNNINO HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS! 

Stephen S, Colvin 
Brown University, Providence, E. I. 

During the past few years I have collected from, one hundred 
and twelve teachers at the end of their jSrst year of instruction in 
the high school a considerable number of papers in which are 
frankly discussed the chief problems of teaching as seen by these 
novices. The writers, while emphasizing various phases of class 
management and technique of instruction, are in the main con- 
scious of four main problems; namely, {a) the control and dis- 
cipline of their classes, (&) their personal attitude toward the class, 
(c) their methods of teaching, (d) their own inadequacy, lack of 
preparation and need of improvement. 

The question of discipline is almost invariably mentioned. 
There is scarcely a paper that does not refer to it directly, and in 
the large majority of instances it is the chief problem discussed. 
Clearly, in the opinion of these beginning teachers, proper control 
of their classes is the all-important consideration in this first year 
of teaching. In this opinion they are probably correct. Common 
observation, as well as such investigations as those of Buellesfield^ 
and of Moses, ^ indicate that failures during the first three years 
of high-school teaching, the critical period for the teacher, are 
largely due to disciplinary troubles and related causes. Boyce, ^ 
who has approached the matter of success in teaching from the 
positive side, agrees in placing good discipline as one of the most 

^Eead before tbe Society of CoUege Teaebers of Education at Atlantic 
City, February 26, and reprinted with some omissions from School and Sooi&ty, 
Vol. 7, April 30, 1918, pp. 451-458. 

^JEdAicatwnal Administration and Supervision, September, 1915. 

^School and Some Education, January, 1914. 

^Journal of Edmcational Psychology, Vol. 3, and Fourteenth Tearhooh 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1915. 
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important elements that constitute success in high-school teaching. 

However, it should not be concluded either from the opinion 
of the teachers themselves, or from the findings of investigators, 
that the majority of beginning teachers are seriously lacking in 
control over their classes, or that marked disorder is the rule. If 
the novice has the good fortune to obtain a position in a well- 
organized and properly controlled school, he should have no serious 
difficulty with discipline. My personal observations lead me to be- 
lieve that in the good high school, even among beginning teachers, 
marked disorder is rare. Yet, doubtless, faults in discipline are 
much more frequent with inexperienced teachers than with those 
long in the service, partly for the reason that the older teachers 
have learned how to manage their classes, but ehiefiy for the reason 
that those who are conspicuously weak in class-control have been 
eliminated from the teaching profession. If discipline in the first 
years of high-school teaching is a critical matter for a few teachers, 
and the important concern of many, it is not because in itself it 
is the one overwhelming consideration. It is vital not because there 
are no other problems to be considered, but because without reason- 
able control of the class nothing worth while can be achieved, and 
because the success or failure of the teacher is so largely judged 
by the one question: ‘‘Can he hold his class, and maintain reason- 
able order and attention?’’ 

When the novice in high-school teaching has disciplinary trou- 
bles with his classes, this is due, according to my observation, to 
three main causes : 

1. He lacks self-confidence ; he is afraid of himself and afraid 
of his pupils. 

2. He can not adequately imagine consequences; he lacks 
the ability to picture what is likely to occur; he does not know 
the first symptoms of disorder. 

3. He does not initiate the proper habits of class attention 
and provide the necessary routine from the outset. He lets matters 
drift until the class has acquired bad habits, and the situation has 
becomes critical. Then he often acts too late. These three causes 
go together and are the natural results of lack of experience and 
confidence. 
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Because tlie young teaclier lacks self-confidence, lie relies at 
times too mucli on others, and at times too little. Many beginning 
teachers throw the burden of the discipline of their classes on a 
superior, generally the principal. They have not learned the most 
important principle of pupil-control, namely, the teacher must man- 
age the class himself. They invariably send offending pupils to 
a disciplinary officer, or dismiss them from the room when such 
treatment means an ultimate report to the office. 

Qn the other hand, because of this same lack of self-confidence, 
the beginning teacher is apt to conceal his troubles in discipline 
from his superiors and colleagues. He worries and broods over 
them, when a frank statement of his difficulties to those of expe^- 
rience and sympathy would generally materially help the situation. 
Inexperienced teachers have frequently asked me whether it would 
not be better for them to keep some of their failures in discipline 
to themselves, rather than to take the risk of giving the impression 
that they are having serious difficulties, when, after all, matters 
might be much worse. 

Because the novice lacks confidence he is prone at times to act 
too slowly, thinking it better to let troubles take a definite form 
before he actively interferes. Again, he is apt to act rashly when 
class-control has reached a critical stage. On such occasions he 
frequently loses his head and ‘goes up in the air.’ A typical ex- 
ample of this is the following: 

An inexperienced teaclier of history was attempting to conduct a recitation 
in current events by means of a cooperative class exercise. There was a class 
chairman, and various individuals were making reports on assigned topics, 
while others were expected to participate in the discussion. The work was dis- 
tinctly poor and the class was listless and in mild disorder. However, the 
teacher kept completely in the background and in no way attempted to direct 
the course of the proceedings. I advised him to interfere actively, but this 
he seemed very loth to do, offering various excuses. He showed by his whole 
attitude that he lacked courage j he was afraid to take a hand. iFinally, he 
made some comments in a weak and timid manner, but the only effect that 
this had was to make matters worse. At last, when the class was reaching the 
stage of aggressive disorder, I urged upon him the necessity of acting with 
vigor. For a moment he wavered in a hesitating and helpless way, then of a 
sudden he burst out in a perfect furor of scolding and passionate anger. 

Wlile sucL faults in discipline as this are not confined ex- 
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clusively to beginning teachers, it has been my experience that a 
combination of what may be called the ^obstructed’ and the ‘ex- 
plosive’ will is rarely found among teachers of experience. 

Because the novice in teaching cannot adequately evaluate 
acts and their consequences he often lets incipient disorder pass 
unnoticed, and acts only when too late. In several hundred cases 
of disciplinary troubles among beginning teachers that I have col- 
lected and analyzed, the majority would easily have been avoided 
had the teacher been able to detect the first signs of disorder and 
meet them at the time. The theory that “things wiU take care of 
themselves if you don’t notice them” is not infrequently expressed 
by the novice. The trouble with this principle is that it never 
works, according to my experience. 

Few beginning teachers realize the importance of a proper 
routine. Further, they have no adequate idea of how to plan and 
carry out such a routine. Some, I think the majority, have the im- 
pression that routine deadens and kills. They do not understand 
the basal fact that only through order is freedom and spontaneity 
possible. If they were more exacting in fundamental requirements, 
they could control their classes with much less friction. I have no 
figures to show the proportion of instances in which disciplinary 
troubles have their origin in a lack of organized procedure during 
the recitation, but in my opinion it is considerable. 

While no teacher can hope to succeed without good discipline, 
while effective class-control is the sine qua non of good teaching, 
it is not good teaching itself. Unfortunately, it is too often re- 
garded as such, both by teachers and by supervising officers. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the young teacher not infre- 
quently looks upon himself as a pronounced success if he has suc- 
ceeded in the initial problems of class-control. He exaggerates the 
importance of discipline, while he frequently is only dimly con- 
scious of the vital matters that relate to the technique of teaching. 
According to my experience, few high-school teachers fresh from 
college, who have had no practical courses in teaching methods, 
have any definite conception of method or its necessity in teaching. 
They often are guilty of astonishing wastes in instruction without 
recognizing that such wastes exist; almost without exception they 
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^hear lessons' rather than teach, and are generally oblivious of the 
fact that each lesson should have a definite plan, if it is to be 
properly taught- Far too many high-school teachers conduct their 
recitations without definite and carefully worked out plans ; novices 
as a rule appear to have no thought of a plan unless it is emphat- 
ically brought to their attention. Even then too frequently their 
first reaction is to consider the making out of such a plan as a clear 
waste of time, or at least as an unnecessary burden. 

During the past six years I have had under my direction a 
considerable number of graduate students in Brown University 
who have been engaged in intensive work in practice-teaching in 
various high schools in Providence and its environs. These teachers 
have spent in teaching from one to three periods a day for an entire 
academic year. On the average, they are in ability and training 
clearly superior to the beginning high-school teacher. It can be 
assumed, therefore, that the faults that these cadet teachers show 
exist in a stiU greater degree among novices in high-school teaching. 
Prom the outset of their training I have emphasized with these 
cadet teachers the importance of a well-constructed lesson plan, 
and I have invariably found that at first they had absolutely no 
conception of how to prepare a helpful, working scheme of con- 
ducting their recitations.^ 

More than anything else, the character of the questions asked 
determines the nature and the value of teaching. Teachers as 
a rule are not skilful in the way in which they formulate their 
questions. The novice is particularly weak. At the start his ques- 
tioning is almost entirely of the lesson-hearing type; he asks too 
many questions ; he is impatient for answers ; there is little poise and 
deliberation in his instruction. 

His most common faults are: 

1. He asks questions that are not well phrased. The English 
is frequently not above reproach; the wording is inexact and at 
times obscure. In the lesson plan the most important questions 
should be definitely formulated and stated. 

further discussion of the character of the lesson plan, induded in the 
original printing of this article, is here omitted since it is more extensively 
treated elsewhere in this Yearbook. — Editor. 
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2. Because of the inadequacy of Ms questions and also because 
of nervousness, the novice in teaching is prone to repeat or rephrase 
Ms questions, as for example: 

Tell me why you think that is so; why do you think it is so; what is your 
reason for believing it correct j state your reasons. 

Is this substance soluble? in what is it soluble? do you know whether it 
is soluble or not? have you tried to find out? 

Give me the exact date of Shakespeare ^s death; was it before or after 
Bacon’s death; have you looked it up; do you know? 

What principle of factoring does this example come under? is it the first 
ease, do you think? do you see any resemblance between this example and those 
that we have just been working at the board? 

Because the novice does not sufficiently realize the importance 
of properly phrasing Ms questions and because he fails to formulate 
his pivotal questions in advance of actually asMng them, they are 
frequently obscure and indefinite, as for example : 

What do you think about the character of Kapoleon? 

What can you say about this canto we have just finished? 

TeU us about ^ ^ Snow-Bound. ” 

What do you observe when you look at this picture? 

Obviously, the fault in such questions as these is that they are 
not specifically directed toward the details that the teacher is seek- 
ing (or should be seeking) to bring out. Questions asked by the 
teacher are at times indefimte because they are not sufficiently 
simple to belong to the pupils’ experience, knowledge, or manner 
of thinking. The recent college graduate often asks questions sim- 
ilar to those asked by his college instructors, not realizing that the 
high-school pupil is too immature to give an intelligent answer. 
Among the many questions of tMs type that I have noted during 
my observations of class teacMng, the following are typical: 

Is compensation the rule in human experience? 

Is our behavior generally altruistic or egoistic? 

What is the technical value of this scene? (The ''Blocking at the Gate” 
in Macbeth.) 

What refinements of humor have you noted in this sketch of Irving? 

In what respects was Socrates a Sophist? 

Quite frequently th.e young teacher when urged to conduct 
his instruction largely in the form of question and answer rests 
content in asking numerous trivial questions or questions that are 
purely informational or formal. He finds it extremely difficult 
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to frame queries that provoke thought on the part of the class as a 
whole or on the part of the individuals who chance to be reciting. 
Sometimes the questions are purely of the ^yes-or-no' type. At 
their worst these require no mental reaction whatsoever; at their 
best they are merely incentives to guessing, with a fifty per cent, 
probability of a coirect reply. Such questions are for the most 
part brief, and in some recitations are asked literally by the hun- 
dreds. They do not need extended exemplification. These, how- 
ever, are a few taken at random from a very long list : 

T. ''Do you agree with Emerson in regard to compensation?^' P. "Yes, 
I think: he is right. ' ' 

T. "Do you think that most people get rewarded when they suffer, or 
are unhappy?" P. "In the majority of instances." 

T. "Do you know of any persons who always seem to get the worst of 
it?" P. "I have known of some cases of hard luck all the time." 

The above examples, while of the yes-or-no type, evidently 
possessed some value in stimulating thought. This much can not 
be said, however, of the following: 

T. "Have I bisected this line?" P. "Yes." 

T. "Is the line erected at this point perpendicular?" P. "It looks to 
me as if it was." 

T. "Did Macbeth show any bravery in the first part of the play?" P. 
"Yes, he seemed to be brave." 

T. "Was he brave when he saw the ghost of B’anquo?" P. "No, he 
was frightened. ’ ' 

T. "Did he have the courage to commit the murder of the king?" P. 
"No, his nerve seemed to go back on him." 

T. "Was the Lady Macbeth more resolute than her husband at this 
time?" P. "Yes, she seems so." 

T. "Do you like this chapter? " P. " Yes. ' ' 

T. "Does it make you respect the hero?" P. "Yes." 

T. "Do you feel friendly toward him?" P. "Yes, I like him on the 
whole," 

Often these yes-or-no questions definitely suggest the answer 
to he given, as for example: 

Do you think Irving had a delicate sense of humor? 

Was Napoleon chiefly interested in his own personal fortunes? 

Is the scene in "Snow-Bound" true to life? 

Was Sidney Carton a real friend? 

Is the color of this deposit brown? 

Was this a trying experience for David? 
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I have recently analyzed five hundred questions asked by 
teachers in their first year of high-school experience. These ques- 
tions I have taken at random from a much larger number that I 
have observed and recorded. Out of this total number, I have 
found about five per cent, that could be considered in any way gen- 
uine thought questions. Over one quarter required no more definite 
answer than 'yes’ or 'no.’ Over three quarters were purely infor- 
mational or quiz questions. About twenty per cent, were so sug- 
gestive in their phrasing that they were questions in form only 
Eight per cent, were definitely faulty in their English; in thirtj 
per cent, of the questions there was unnecessary repetition and re- 
phrasing. While there were some unreasonably long and com- 
plicated questions, the majority of the questions averaged fewer 
than eight words, and the replies to these, fewer than four words, 
indicating that they were asked in a hurried and ill-conceived way, 
and that the recitation lacked poise and valuable mental reaction. 

The nature of the questions asked during the recitation and the 
manner in which they are asked is, to my mind, the most vital part 
of the teaching. However, there are other important considera- 
tions that have to do with method, in which all teachers are at 
fault at times, and the novice in teaching more frequently. Lack 
of time makes it impossible for me to refer to these except in the 
briefest way. 

All teachers waste time during the recitation ; some experienced 
teachers waste at least fifty per cent, of their time, while novices 
not infrequently waste more. I recall one teacher, who has since 
made a pronounced success, who frequently spent thirty minutes 
of the recitation period in history in dictating an outline for the 
study of the new lesson; another who sent half of his pupils to the 
blackboard in geometry and questioned the remaining half on topics 
that were not vital, apparently for the purpose of killing time, 
and who later permitted the pupils to recite their proofs in a voice 
almost inaudible, so that the class as a whole got no benefit out of 
the exercise ; a third who confined all of his attention to the pupil 
who was reciting with the result that each pupil got on the average 
less than three minutes’ attention during the forty-five-minute 
period; a fourth who talked most of the hour while the class re- 
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mained stolid and mentally inert; a fiftli who spent one entire 
period in conducting a demonstration in physics that only the 
pupils in the front rows could see; and so on. I would not, how- 
ever, wish to give the impression that all, or most beginning teach- 
ers are guilty of such serious faults as these. However, it has 
been my experience that these novices in teaching at the outset 
waste on the average at least one third of the class exercise. 

Beginning teachers, even to a greater extent than those of ex- 
perience, violate the most fundamental principles of drill. In par- 
ticular, they are not consistent and uniform in their practice, 
largely because they have not given sufficient consideration to 
methods of procedure and have no standardized experience to guide 
them and to prevent them from going, astray. They often initiate 
superfluous habits, or habits that must be broken later. They are 
more likely to follow the logical than the psychological order, since 
they possess a more definite knowledge of the subject matter as it 
has been taught them in college, than they do of the minds of their 
pupils. They often introduce the most difficult and uninteresting 
parts of the subject first, making the beginnings irksome and unat- 
tractive; they do not realize the great importance of initiating a 
habit in the proper way and keeping the pupils under constant su- 
pervision ; above all, they are prone to drill the few at the expense 
of the many. 

While there are many other ways in which beginning teachers 
sometimes fail and often seriously, those discussed above are, ac- 
cording to the observations of the writer, the most frequent and the 
most serious. In one particular aspect of teaching, beginning 
teachers seldom fail, at least in such conspicuous and clearly evident 
way that it results in the loss of their position, and that is in knowl- 
edge of subject matter. This seems at times extraordinary, since 
beginning teachers not infrequently are called upon to teach sub- 
jects with which they have little familiarity, sometimes giving in- 
struction in subjects they have not taken in college, and occasionally 
not even in the high school.® The reason why they do not openly 

^Doubtless, however, a scholarly knowledge of subject matter acts indirectly 
in matters of discipline and in methods of teaching, and is a hidden, though 
an important cause of success or failure. 
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fail is largely because so little scholarly knowledge is insisted on or 
expected in the non-technical subjects. Almost any teacher can 
keep just ahead of the class, and this is all the average principal 
seems to ask, if only the teacher has a fairly impressive personality 
and can exercise sufficient control over his classes. Where the 
beginning teacher fails most definitely is in class-control and class- 
methods, and this is just the point at which our preparation of the 
secondary teacher is the least efficient. In our undergraduate 
courses in college, we stress principles of education, history of 
education, educational psychology, and the like, but these are taught 
for the most part in an academic way, and far removed fi’om prac- 
tical problems. Our women’s colleges that provide us with a large 
number of better-trained high-school teachers are for the most part 
committed to the belief that undergraduate instruction should be 
chiefly ‘academic’ in its nature, and that vocational and practical 
courses should be postponed for the graduate years and the voca^ 
tional and technical schools. Thus, the college-trained teacher has 
frequently very little definite preparation for his work. This is 
all the more unfortunate because of the fact that in many instances 
he views teaching as a makeshift and a temporary expedient, and 
does not remain long enough in the work of high-school instruction 
to learn much through experience. 

A recent inquiry made at the Women’s College of Brown Uni- 
versity revealed the fact that, while over half of the senior class 
planned to enter the field of teaching after graduation, only three 
of the entire number preferred this as a profession. Evidently, 
most of those who planned to teach did so because they felt that 
their college education had provided them with little else of imme- 
diate practical value. Doubtless most of them hoped to get out of 
teaching at the earliest opportunity and enter other and more at- 
tractive occupations. None of these young women had been trained 
to teach in more than a most general way. This state of affairs 
is probably true of our women’s colleges in general, particularly in 
the east. The fact that our high schools in New England recimit 
their instructors in a large number of instances from graduates of 
women’s colleges, and that these graduates often will continue to 
teach only until they can find something more congenial, makes 
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clear the desirability of giving these young people some specific, 
practical training for the work they are to undertake. This should 
be done even at the expense of removing from the curriculum some 
of the more theoretical courses in the departments of education and 
substituting practical courses, courses in applied educational psy- 
chology, and in general and special methods. 
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OBJECTIVE STUDIES OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OP 
TRAINING-SCHOOL AND PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR OF THE HIGH SCHOOLi 


GEOEGE N. CADE AND -WTIULIAM S. GEAT 

School of Education, University of Chicago 


The investigation which is reported in this article was under- 
taken to determine the relative efficiency of teaching in elementary 
training schools which are connected with normal schools and in 
elementary public schools. The investigation was prompted pri- 
marily by the fact that in some communities in which training 
schools are located patrons object to sending their children to the 
training school on the assumption that student teaching is inferior. 
Universities in many sections meet the same objection when they 
attempt to secure the co-operation of public high schools in the 
training of teachers. 

A study of this problem was presented in a report" in 1917, in 
which the standing of elementary training-school pupils was com- 

H)l) 3 eoi'we Studies of the AcMev&ments of Tr(d7wnrg -School and Public- 
School Pupils in the Freshman Year of the Sigh School, George N. Cade. Mas- 
ter 's Thosis. University of Chicago, March, 1918. Reprinted from The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, Vol. XIX, December, 1918. 

This study by Cade and Gray concerns the effect of teaching by practice 
teachers upon pupils in the elementary school, even though the measurements 
were undertaken upon high-school pupils. The study was carried out at the 
suggestion of Professor Mead's Committee, however, and is included in this 
Yearbook because it seems to be relatively much easier to get objective results 
of the effect of practice teaching in subjects taught in the elementary school ; 
moreover, the argument can pretty safely be transferred to the field of sec- 
ondary education. In any event, it puts the burden of proof upon those who 
oppose the development of practice teaching for prospective high-school teach- 
ers and who assert that this sort of teaching interferes with the progress of the 
pupil. — Editor. 

^Practice Teaching for Teachers of Secondary Schools, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin Xo. 29, 1917. 
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pared witli the standing of public-school pupils in subjects taken 
during the first year of the high school. This report included data 
from the records of 1,500 pupils of five high schools which were 
connected with four normal schools of Illinois and with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. These high schools were selected because pupils 
from both types of elementary schools were found in the freshman 
classes, and they offered therefore an opportunity for making a 
comparative study of the standing of training-school and public- 
school pupils. The investigation revealed the fact that the average 
standing of the training-school pupils was approximately the same 
as the standing of the public-school pupils. The tentative con- 
clusion was therefore drawn that no marked advantage could be 
attributed to training-school instruction or to public-school in- 
struction. 

The investigation which is reported in this article differs from 
the investigation of a year ago in that the achievement of the pupils 
was determined by means of standard tests based on elementary- 
school subjects. Tests in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
language were selected, because these subjects include the basic 
lines of training given in elementary schools. The following stand- 
ard tests were used: the Spiral Arithmetic Test, to measure mas- 
tery of the fundamentals in arithmetic; Stoners Reasoning Test, 
to measure ability to solve arithmetical problems involving more or 
less reasoning; Starch’s Silent-Reading Test No. 8., to measure rate 
of reading; the Kansas Silent-Reading Test, to measure ability to 
interpret directions or questions read; the Gettysburg edition of 
the Ayres Handwriting Scale, to determine the quality of hand- 
writing ; words from the Ayres Spelling Scale, to measure ability to 
spell words in lists and words in sentences; and Starch’s Language 
Test, known as Grammatical Scale A, to determine the pupil ’s con- 
trol of language forms. Tests of a much wider variety should have 
been included in order to measure the results of instruction in all 
phases of elementary-school work. The conclusions to which this 
investigation points relate, therefore, only to the relative standing 
of training-school and public-school pupils during the first year of 
the high school in the fundamentals of elementary-school work as 
outlined above. 
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The following schools co-operated in the investigation: the 
public high schools of Goshen, Indiana; Ypsilanti, Michigan; and 
DeKalb, Illinois ; the high schools of the University of Chicago and 
of Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah ; and the high scheools 
which are connected with the state normal schools at Normal, Ill- 
inois; Macomb, Illinois; Carbondale, Illinois; and Warrensburg 
and Springfield, Missouri. Each of these high schools, with the 
exception of the high school at Goshen, Indiana, is made up in part 
of pupils who have attended elementary training schools. This high 
school was selected as one of the ten because it included a represen- 
tative group of pupils who have passed through public elementary 
schools and therefore could be used to advantage to check the re- 
sults from the somewhat selected groups of public-school pupils who 
secure admission to high schools which are connected with normal 
schools. 

The tests were given during November, 1917, to 572 pupils. 
Of this number, 185 entered high schools from training schools and 
387 from public schools. The training-school pupils were classified 
on the basis of the number of years during which they had attended 
training schools. The validity of classifying pupils who have at- 


TABLE I 

Emnor or Lbngth of Attbn-danob in thb Training School on Standing 
IN School Subjbcts 


No. of Years in 
Training School 

No. of Pupils 

Median Score 

Stone’s Reasoning 
Test 

Kansas Silent- 
Reading Test 

Entire course 


9.60 

23.33 



8.80 

22.50 



10.60 

25,00 

6 


8.16 

25.83 



11.14 

21.25 



12.00 

21.25 



10.43 

23.33 

1 

20 

7.60 

20.00 


tended a training school for less than one-half of the elementary- 
school period as training-school pupils might he challenged. In 
order to determine the effect of length of attendance in the training 
school on standing in elementary-school subjects the median scores 
of each group of pupils were determined for Stone’s Reasoning Test 
and for the Kansas Silent-Beading Test. 

The entries in Table I indicate that length of attendance in the 
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training seliool is not a large factor in determining standing in 
school subjects. The validity of including with the training-school 
pupils the group which had been in the training school only one 
year is open to question. Inasmuch, however, as this group repre- 
sents such a small percentage of the total number of pupils, the final 
results of this investigation have not been modified to any great ex- 
tent by classifying this group as training-school pupils. 

The tests were given by the teachers of the high schools which 
co-operated in the investigation. Mimeographed sets of directions 
were prepared in order to insure a high degree of uniformity in the 
conditions and procedure of giving the tests. The tests were scored 
and tabulated by Mr. George N. Cade, a graduate student in the 
University of Chicago, to whom full credit should be given for 
whatever contribution this study makes. The results of the various 
tests will now be discussed separately. 

The rate of reading was determined through the use of Starch’s 
Silent-Reading Test No. 8. The median rates for each group are 
represented in Diagram 1. The numbers in the vertical column 
to the left of the diagram refer to the number of words read per 
second. The Roman numerals in the horizontal row at the bottom 
of the table refer to nine of the high schools which co-operated. 
The high schools were numbered in order on the basis of the median 
rates of the training-school pupils in each high school. The various 
high schools are represented in the same order in all the diagrams 
of this report. The solid oblique line represents the median rates 
of the various groups of training-school pupils included in this 
investigation, and the solid horizontal line represents the median 
rate of all training-school pupils tested. The dotted oblique line 
and the dotted horizontal line represent corresponding facts with 
regard to public-school pupils. The broken horizontal line repre- 
sents the median rate of the pupils of Goshen. 

The diagram reveals the following facts with regard to the pu- 
pils tested: (1) The training-school pupils read at a median rate of 
4,79 words per second and the public-school pupils at a rate of 
4.61 words per second. This represents a superiority of 0.18 word 
per second in favor of the training-school pupils. (2) The pupils 
of Goshen read on the average more rapidly than do the public- 
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school pupils of nine high schools, but not so rapidly as the train- 
ing-school pupils. (3) The median rates of various training-school 
groups vary widely. The highest median rate is 6 words per 
second and the lowest median rate is 3.40 words per second. The 



DiiQEAM 1. — ^Median rates of silent reading in words per second 


variation in the median rates of the public-school groups is almost 
as wide. (4) The training-school pupils and the public-school 
pupils attending a given high school foUow somewhat closely the 
same level of achievement. This fact is particularly noticeable 
in the cases of Schools 1, 11, III, IV, and less noticeably true in the 
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cases of several other schools. This general correspondence in 
rates indicates that there are commnnity factors, such as similarity 
in economic status of pupils and common ideals and standards 
among all teachers of a community, which are more significant in 
determining the outcome of instruction than is either training- 
school instruction or puhlic-schoo-l instruction alone. 



Diagram 2. — ^Median scores in the Kansas Silent-Reading Test 


The Elansas Silent-Reading Test was used to determine how 
well pupils understand what they read. The median scores are rep- 
resented in Diagram 2. The median score of the training-school 
pupils is 23.33, of the public-school pupils 20.69, and of Goshen, 
25.31. The median score of the training-school pupils is distinctly 
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superior to that of the public-school pupils. The difference is 
equal to 7.8 per cent of the score of the public-school pupils. In 
both rate of reading and comprehension the training-school pupils 
are superior to the public-school pupils. It should be noted that 
the median score of Goshen is superior to both of the median scores 
just considered. The diagram shows that there is wide variation 
in the scores of the public-school pupils in the various high schools. 



Traiiung Public 

Dtaoram 3. — ^Median scores in Set H of tbe Spiral Aritlunetic Tests 


The variation in the scores of the training-school groups is approxi- 
mately as wide. The close correspondence in the scores of the two 
groups of pupils attending a given high school which was noted in 
the results for rate of reading is not apparent in this diagram. In 
fact, there is wide variation in the scores of the two groups of pupils 
in a number of schools. Schools II, III, IV, VI, and VII are 








2 
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illustrations. In some cases the public-school group secures the 
higher score, and in other eases the training-school group secures it. 
These facts indicate that the schools which send pupils to a given 
high school obtain more uniform results in rate of reading, as 
measured by the Starch Reading Test, than in comprehension of 
what is read, as measured by the Kansas Silent-Reading Test. 



Diageah 6. — Median number of rights in Sot K of the Spiral Arithmetic Tests 


The Spiral Arithmetic Tests used in the Grand Rapids and in 
the St. Louis surveys were used in this investigation to measure 
achievement in the fundamentals of arithmetic. Diagram 3 repre- 
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sents the median scores for Set H, wMch includes the addition and 
subtraction of fractions of like denominators. The left half of 
the diagram compares the number of problems attempted and the 
number of problems solved correctly by the training-school pupils. 
The right half represents the corresponding facts for the public- 
school pupils. The diagram shows that the public-school pupils 
attempted more problems on the average than did the training- 



school pupils, but that they solved fewer problems correctly during 
the assigned period. 

Diagram 4 represents the median number of rights for Set J, 
which includes the addition of one-place numbers in columns 
containing thirteen numbers. The diagram shows that the public- 
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school pupils solved correctly more problems of this type in a given 
period than did the training-school pupils. The distinctly superior 
record of G-oshen merits commendation. 

Diagram 5 represents the median number of rights for Set L, 
which includes the multiplication of four-place numbers by two- 
place numbers. The diagram shows that the public-school pupils 
are only slightly superior to training-school pupils in this type of 
problem. 



Biaq-ram 8. — ^Median scores in Stone's Beasoning Test 


Diagram 6 represents the median number of rights for Set K, 
which includes the division of three- and four-place numbers by 
two-place numbers. As in the case of Set J, the public-school 
pupils rank distinctly higher than the training-school pupils. The 
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median score of Goslien is excelled only by tbe median score of tbe 
public-school group of School II. 

The median number of rights for each of the fifteen sets of the 
Spiral Arithmetic Tests is represented in Diagram 7. The diagram 
shows that the public-school pupils rank higher than the training- 
school pupils in all sets excepting H and 0. It is interesting to 
note that these two sets are the only sets in the entire test involving 
fractions. 



Diagram 9. — ^Median scores in Starch G-rammatical Seale A 


Stone’s Reasoning Test was used to measure ability to solve 
arithmetical problems involving more or less reasoning. The 
median scores are represented in Diagram 8. The median score 
of the public-school pupils is 9.62, and the median score of the 
training-school pupils is 9.61. The difference is too small to 
justify us in attributing superiority to either group. Goshen, on 
the other hand, makes an unusually high schore. 
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The median scores for Starch’s Language Test are represented 
in Diagram 9. They are shown in the diagram to be approximately 
the same for training-school pupils and for public-school pupils. 
The superior record of Goshen is again noteworthy. Attention 



Diagram 10. — ^Median scoies in the spelling of words in lists 


is called to the close correspondence in the scores of the two groups 
of pupils in the respective high schools. 

Diagram 10 represents the median score of the training-school 
pupils and the public-school pupils in the spelling of words in lists. 
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The scores represent the nnmber of words spelled correctly in a list 
of twenty. The diagram reveals the fact that the public-school 
pupils made a higher score than the training-school pupils. The 



PiAQR^u 11. — ^Median scores in the spelling of words in sentences 


unusually low score of Goshen indicates that this phase of the work 
in the elementary school of that city requires additional attention. 

Diagrram 11 represents the median scores of the training-school 
pupils and of the public-school pupils in the spelling of words in 
sentences. The relative standing of Ihe three groups of pupils is 
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the same in this case as was revealed in the spelling of words in lists. 
The public-school pupils rank first, the training-school pupils 
second, and the pupils of Goshen third. 

Diagram 12 compares the accuracy of spelling words in lists 
with the accuracy of spelling words in sentences. The left half 
of the diagram presents the facts for the public-school pupils and 
the right half the facts for the training-school pupils. The diagram 
shows that pratically all the groups tested spell words in lists more 
accurately than words in sentences. The training-school group 
attending School I forms the only exception to the general state- 
ment just made. It would be very interesting to determine whether 
or not spelling is taught differently in this particular training school 
or whether the result is due to some chance factor. The diagram 
shows in addition that the difference between the results in the two 
types of spelling is greater in the case of the training-school pupils 
than in the case of the public-school pupils. Expressed in terms of 
number of words spelled correctly, the difference in the scores of 
the training-school pupils is 1.33 words, and of the public-school 
pupils 1.21 words. These facts indicate that training schools 
should give relatively more attention to accuracy in spelling, 
particularly when the words are used in context. 

Diagram 13 represents the Quality Scores in Handwriting as 
determined through the use of the Gettysburg edition of the Ayers 
Handwriting Scale. The fact is revealed that the training-school 
pupils scored higher than the public-school pupils. Quality of 
handwriting is a second phase of school work to which added 
^attention shall be given in Goshen, as is revealed by the results 
of this study. 

Diagram 14 presents in graphic form the median scores of six 
of the tests. The results of the Cleveland Arithmetic Test are not 
included because of the limitation of space. The facts of this 
diagram, together with the discussions which have preceded, 
justify the following conclusions concerning the relative efficiency 
of trairdng-school and public-school pupils in the fundamental 
subjects of the elementary-school curriculum: 

1. The median scores for the various subjects reveal the fact 
that training schools and public schools alike do superior and infer- 
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Public Training 

Diagram 12. — Comparison of the accuracy of spelling words in lists and words in sentences 
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ior work. In Stone’s Seasoning Tests and in Starch’s Language 
Tests the median scores of the two groups of pupils were approxi- 
mately the same. In rate of reading, in interpretation of what is 
read, in quality of hand-writing, and in the solution of two of the 
fifteen sets of arithmetic exercises the training-school pupils re- 
ceived the higher scores. In spelling words in lists and in sen- 



tences and in thirteen of the fifteen sets of arithmetic tests the pub- 
lic-school pupils received the higher scores. The scores indicate 
that training schools do slightly better work than public schools. 
This is particularly true in those phases of school work in which 
the refiective processes are involved. On the other hand, the public 
schools secure better results in the formal phases of school work, 
'such as the fundamentals of arithmetic and spelling. 
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2. There is close correspondence in the scores of the training- 
school groups and of the public-school groups in a large number of 
schools in language, spelling, rate of reading, and quality of hand- 
writing. A similar situation was revealed in the case of the formal 
processes in arithmetic. These facts indicate that the community 
influences which are felt both in the training schools and in the 
public schools of a given community may be of greater importance 
in determining the results of instruction than are the special influ- 
ences which are associated with either training schools or public 
schools. 

3. The wide variation in scores of public-school groups and 
training-school groups which enter the same classes in high schools 
reveals the need for the introduction of scientific methods of direct- 
ing and supervising the work of both types of schools. It suggests 
the advisability of requiring given levels of attainment in the 
fundamentals of the elementary-school subjects to secure admission 
to high schools. Furthermore, the study suggests that training 
schools should give more specific attention to the formal processes 
in some school subjects, and that public schools should train pupils 
more persistently in the reflective phases of school work. 



CHAPTER IV 


METHODS OP SELECTION AND SUPERVISION OF 
PRACTICE TEACHERS 


A. B. Head 

Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan University 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR THE STUDY 

The Committee on Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers, 
in its report made at the meeting of the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education held at Kansas City, recommended that several 
phases of the work of practice teaching be given further study, 
among which were methods of selection and supervision of practice 
teachers. Accordingly, the chairman of the committee undertook 
to investigate these two problems. It seemed best to do it by the 
method of a questionnaire, notwithstanding its evident difficulties 
and sources of error. A schedule of items to be studied was com- 
piled and submitted to all members of the committee for their 
criticisms. The schedule, then modified, became the basis of a 
questionnaire. This was first tentatively formulated and submitted 
to the members of the faculty of the College of Education at Ohio 
State University during the summer of- 1917. They each answered 
the questions and submitted proposed modifications in the question- 
naire. This procedure was repeated four times. Then the ques- 
tionnaire assumed the form in which it was sent out. During the 
month of September, 1917, these questionnaires were mailed to all 
departments of education, schools and colleges of education listed 
in the directory of the United States Bureau of Education for the 
current year. In spite of care to eliminate possibilities of misinter- 
pretation, the results were in many cases of little or no value, and 
are not included in the tabulated data. On the other hand, many of 
the questionnaires were answered with great care. As might be 
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expected, some questions asking for data wMch could be secured 
only by computation, were not answered. A copy of the question- 
naire is included in this report. The report takes up the data in 
the order of the items listed in the questionnaire. To all who co- 
operated in this study, the author is indebted for assistance. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Delaware, Ohio, September 20, 1917. 

My dear Sir: — 

At the Kansas City meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, the Committee on Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers was directed 
to continue its investigation of the problems involved in such training, and 
to report its findings to the next meeting of the society. Hence this ques- 
tionnaire which comes to you. On behalf of the committee and the society, 
the chairman appeals to you to give serious attention to the questions and 
answer them fully, for only on such data shall we be able to report accurate 
findings to the society and for your ultimate use. 

In order that the data may be organized in time for the report to be made 
at the next meeting, it will be necessary to have replies made soon after re- 
ceiving this questionnaire. Will you co-operate by so doing? Return all ques- 
tionnaires to the chairman. Also send copies of any blank forms used for 
reports and records with explanation of their use. If you have a general 
director of practice teaching, please have him help answer the questionnaire. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. R. MEAD, Chairman, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Date of answer Institution, 

Name cmd title of person answering questionnaire : 


DIRECTIONS: — The questions are divided into two groups, one dealing 
with METHODS OF SELECTION OP PRACTICE TEACHERS, and one with 
PRACTICES IN SUPERVISION OP PRACTICE TEACHERS. To a very 
great extent questions are so worded that they may be answered by a single 
word or a number. An attempt has been made to use a terminology with gen- 
erally accepted meanings, but if tho meaning of any question is in doubt, 
please give your interpretation of it and answer it upon such interpretation. 
The semester hour referred to is the unit in use generally among higher educa- 
tional institutions. It amounts to one hour of 45-50 minutes of class work per 
week during one semester of 18 (eighteen) weeks. ‘ < Combination Courses of 
more than Pour Years ' ’ are courses loading to two different degrees, the work 
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for such degiecs being entirely undergraduate work, e.g. an ' ^ Arts-Education 
Combination Course’^ might lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and also 
to Bachelor of Science in Education, cover five years’ work above the high 
school and include no graduate work. ‘^Principles of Teaching” is quite 
synonymous with “General Methods.” All questions refer to the practice 
teaching done for the training of teachers for secondary schools only. Answer 
questions by yes or no whenever possible. 


METHODS OF SELECTION OF PEACTICE TEACHERS 

1. Underscore class or classes from which practice teachers are selected: 
Freshmen; Bo\phomore; Junior; Senior; Fifth-year Com'b%nation Course of 
more that Four Years; Graduate. 

2. TOTAL college credits (in semester hours) BEQUIEED he fore student is 


eligible to do practuse teaching 

3. Credits (in semester hours) in 

1. First Subject; 

1. Minimum required . , 

2. Average obtained. 

1. Estimated 

2. Computed . , . . . . 

3. Maximum obtained. . 

2. Second Subject: 

1. Minimum required . 

2. Average obtained. 

1. Estimated 

2. Computed 

3. Maximum obtained. , 


to he taught hy practice teacher: 
3’. Third Subject: 

1. Minimum required 

2. Average obtained. 

1. Estimated 

2. Computed 

3. Maximum obtained 

4. Fourth Subject: 

1. Minimum required 

2. Average obtained, 

1. Estimated 

2. Computed 

3. Maximum obtained 


4. Credits (in semester hours) vn Education before allowed to do practice 
teaching: 

3. Average obtained 

1. Minimum required (Estimated 

2. Maximum obtained (Computed 

5. Types of courses required in Education as prerequisites to practice teach^ 


ing: 

1. General Psychology Sera. Hr 

2. Educational Psychology Sem. Hr 

3. Principles of Teaching in Secondary Schools Sem. Hr 

4. Special Methods of teaching subjects to be taught by practice teacher : 

1. In one subject Sem. Hr 

2. In all subjects Sem. Hr 

5. Administration of Secondary Education Sem. Hr 

6. Observation of Teaching in Secondary Schools Sem. Hr 

7. Social Phases of Education Sem. Hr 

8. Principles, or Philosophy of Education Sem. Hr 
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9. History of Education Sem. Hr 

10. Other types of courses required: 

Name of course Sem. Hr 


6. Nature of Observation REQUIRED, Cross out ‘‘est^^ if data are correct: 

1. Minimum number of actual visits to class required (est) 

2. Minimum number of actual conferences required (est) 

3. How observations are distributed: 

1. Previous to practice teaching? How many? (est) 

2. Parallel to practice teaching? How many? (est) 

3. Number concerned wdth general principles (est) 

4. Number concerned with subject taught (est) 

7. Scholastic ranlc, or grade required: 

1. In general college work 

2. In subjects to be taught 

3. In prerequisite courses in education 

8. Do you require any condition as to Physical Status of prospective practice 

teacher? If so j give your specific regulation covering this re- 

quirement, 

9. Da you require any conditions as to MORAL STATUS of prospective prac- 
tice teacher? If so, give your specific regulation covering this 

requirement, 

10. Is preliminary apprentice worlc reqmred in ( Cross out wrong answer) 


(1) 

keeping records 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

(2) 

making reports 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

(3) 

regulating hygienic conditions of room 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

(4) 

regulating hygienic conditions of pupils 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

(5) 

seating and organizing class 

.Yes... 

...No 

(6) 

other features of schoolroom management 

.Yes. , . 

...No 

Who sometions the selection of practice teacher? ( Cross out wrong answer) 

1, 

Head of department, or school of education . . . . 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

2. 

Any specific instructor in education 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

3. 

Principal of training school 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

4. 

Eegular teacher in training school 

.Yes. . , 

...No 

5. 

Superintendent of public schools 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

6. 

Board of education of public schools 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

7. 

President of college, or university 

.Yes... 

...No 

8. 

Head of collegiate depaitment representing the 
subject to be taught 

.Yes. .. 

...No 


Instructor in such department 

.Yes. , . 

...No 

9. 

Any other persons 
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12 , 

13. 


14. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9 . 


Bequirement as to ability to use apparatus? Yes No. . 

If so, what is requirement? 

Tests to assist in selection of practice teachers? 

1. Standardized tests Yes No. . 

1. Names of such tests: 

2. Practical teaching test Yes No.. 

3. Any special tests? Name of such special tests. 

Quality of writing ohility required? 

PRACTICES IN SUPERVISION OP PRACTICE TEACHERS 
(Cross out wrong answer) 

Breliminary selection and organisation of content worlc to he taught : 


1. By practice teacher? 

2. By some other person? 

WhnTYi ? , „ - 

Yes... 
Yes . . . 

...No 

...No 

How such selection and organisation is accomplished 
1. By following textbooks 

Yes.. 

...No 

2. By use of syllabi 

Yes. . . 

...No 

3. By other methods 

Yes... 

...No 

Give other methods 



Planning of daily lessons : 

1. By practice teacher 

.Yes... 

..No 

2. By supervisor 

.Yes. . . 

...No 

3. By both 

.Yes... 

...No 

Supervisor’s visit to class: 

1. Number of partial periods (estimated) 




2. Number of whole periods (estimated) 

Determining aims of course and daily worlc of practice teacher: 

1. By supervisor. . .Yes. .No. . 2. By practice teacher. . .Yes. .No. . 

Are daily reports of practice teaching used? 

1. By supervisor. . .Yes. .No. . 2. By practice teacher. . .Yes. .No. . 

Are weehly reports of practice teaching used? 

1. By supervisor. . .Yes. .No. . 2. By practice teacher. . .Yes. .No. . 

Types of conferences used: 

1. General. .Yes. .No. . 2. Individual. .Yes. .No. . 3. Both, .Yes. .No. . 
4. Types of individual conferences used: 

1. Before class period 2. After class period 3. Both 

Is parallel observation worlc required? 

1. How much? 

2. Of teaching same subject? Yes No- 

3. Of teaching other subjects? Yes No 

4. Of teaching in same school? Yes No 
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5, 

Of teaching in other schools? 

. .Yes. . . 

...No, 

Do 

1, 

you rate the work of practice teachers? 

By a letter-grade system 

. .Yes. . . 

...No. 

2. 

By a percentage scale 

. .Yes. . . 

...No. 

3. 

By a point system 

. .Yes, . . 

...No. 

4. 

By any analytical method such as a score card 
method 

. .Yes. . . 

...No. 

5. 

By any other methods 

. .Yes. . . 

...No. 

Who supervises practice teaching? 

1. General director of practice teaching 

.Yes. . . 

. . .No. 

2. 

Special supervisor of subject taught 

.Yes. . . 

...No. 


1. On staff of college faculty 

.Yes. . . 

...No. 


2. On staff of public school faculty 

.Yes. . . 

...No. 


3. On staff of training school alone 

.Yes. . . 

...No. 


4. Connected with college and high school .... 

.Yes. . . 

...No. 


12. Sow many practice teachers per semester are supervised hy the GENEEAL 

DIEECTOE of practice teaching? 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

13. So\w many practice teachers per semester are supervised "by a SPECIAL 

8VPEEV180E of practice teaching? 

1. Minimum 2. Maximum 

3. Average obtained — ^Estimated Computed 

14. Sow much time in cloch hours per weeJc per practice teacher is given to 

supervision by special supervisor? 

1. Minimum 2. Maximum 


3. Average obtained — ^Estimated Computed 

15. Distribution of yearns instruction of a given class: 

1. Portion taught by practice teachers: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

2. Portion taught by regular teachers: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

16. Quantity of practice beaching done by each practice teacher: 

1. In class hours of 45 minutes: 

1. Minimum required 2. Maximum obtained, 

3. Average obtained — Estimated Computed..., 

2. In class hours of 50 minutes: 

1. Minimum required 2. Maximum obtained, 

3, Average obtained — Estimated Computed... 

3. In class hours of minutes: 

1. Minimum required 2. Maximum obtained 

3. Average obtained — Estimated Computed. . . , 
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17. Is 'practice teaching done in more than one subject? 

1. Portion done in first subject: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

2. Portion done in second subject: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

3. Portion done in third subject: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

4. Is practice teaching in different subjects done: 

contemporaneously? - or consecutively? 

18. Cost of supervision per practice teacher: 

1. In salary paid supervisor 

2. In securing practice teaching facilities 

19. Bo you exempt anyone from domg practice teaching? 

1. Because of previous teaching experience? Yes No 

1. If so, hov7 much previous teaching experience is regarded as equiv- 
alent to a semester-hour of practice teaching? 

1. If experience has been in high schools? 

2. If experience has been in elementary schools? 

2. Because of any other factors ^ Yes No 

1, If so, TV hat are tho factors? 

20. Is practice teaching credited ioicards requirements for a degree? 

1. Eor the B. A.*** Yes. .No. . For degree in education Yes. .No. . 

2. How many periods of practice teaching of 50 minutes do you require 

for a semester-hour of credit? 

3. How many periods of practice teaching of 45 minutes do you require 

for a semester-hour of credit? 

4. How many periods of laboratory teaching in science of 45 minutes do 

you require for a semester-hour of credit? 

5. On what basis, as the case may be, do you give or refuse credit? 


A. METHODS OP SELECTION 

1, Classes from ivMcli Practice Teachers are Selected 
Reports from 163 institutions afford the following tabulation : 


iTrcshmeii 1 institution 

Sophomore 9 institutions 

Jumor 28 " 

Senior 92 ” 

Combination fifth-year course 9 

Graduate 24 * ’ 


Various combinations of classes exist. Shaw University re- 
ports that practice teachers are selected from freshmen, sophomore, 
and junior classes. The University of Washington selects these 
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teacliers from junior and senior classes and from the fifth year of 
combination courses. They are selected from the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes in the following institutions : William and Mary, 
Milwaukee-D owner, Lombard, Illinois Woman’s College, and Tem- 
ple University. Ohio University, Ohio State University, Boston, 
Stanford, Indiana, and Iowa State select these teachers from sen- 
iors, graduates, and fifth-year of combination course. Western Re- 
serve, Chicago, Otterbt'in College, North Georgia Agricultural Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pemisylvania, Northwestern, Defiance College, 


2. Total College Credits in Semester Hours Required Before 
Student is Eligible to do Practice Teaching 


Distribution of Credits 

Distribution of Credits 

Number of Required 

Frequency (Number 

Number of Required 

Frequency (Number 

Semester Hours 

of Institutions) 

Semester Hours 

of Institutions) 

8 

1 

89 

1 

10 

1 

90 

34 

12 

1 

92 

2 

30 

3 

93 

2 

34 

1 

94 

3 

40 

1 

95 

2 

45 

1 

96 

2 

50-60 

1 

100 

4 

56 

1 

104 

1 

60 

7 

106 

4 

64 

4 

108 

1 

65 

1 

110-120 

1 

80-100 

1 

112 

2 

84 

3 

120 

3 

84-90 

1 

124 

124-136 1 

1 

1 


West Virginia Wesleyan, Mt. Union College, Grand Island College, 
Manhattan, and Central University (la.) select from junior and 
senior classes. Selection from seniors and graduates is the practice 
at Teachers College (Columbia), College of the City of New York 
West Virginia University, Oregon, Kansas, Louisiana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Maine, Ohio Wesleyan, Oberlin College, and Hiram Col 
lege. Selection from graduates and fifth year of a combinatior 
course is the practice at Cincinnati. Massachusetts Agricultura 
College selects from juniors, seniors and graduates. It is thuf 
evident that the prevalent tendency is to select practice teaeheri 
from groups of students who have had three or more years of col- 
lege training. 
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The mode, that is the commonest quantity, is 90 hours. Its A. 
D. is 13.6. The fact that 90 is also the median shows that there are 
just as many institutions having a lower requirement than 90 hours 
as there are having a higher requirement — ^29 in each case. On the 
other hand, the lower limit is 82 hours below the mode, while the 
maximum is but 46 hours above the mode. 

The types of institutions which require the modal tendency 
in hours of college credit, less than the mode, and more than 
the mode, reveal another tendency. The table below gives these 
data. 


Type of Institution 

At Mode 

Above Mode 

Belovr Mode 

Per Cent. Colleges 

47 

50 

68.9 

Per Cent. State Agricultural Colleges 

3.3 

14 

3.3 

Per Cent. State Universities 

30 

17 

14.0 


.... 

10 

3.3 


— 


3.3 


This table is to be read thus: of those 34 institutions requiring 
the modal number of hours (90), 47 per cent, are classed as ^ Col- 
leges,^ 3.3 per cent, as ‘State Agricultural Colleges,' etc. It ap- 
pears from the third column that the colleges are the institutions 
which are most likely to have the lower standard. Other tendencies 
are not marked enough to generalize. (The per cents given in the 
table are per cents of the group indicated and not the per cents of 
'total number of colleges, or state universities, etc.) 

3. Credits in Semester-Hours in Subjects io be Taught by the 
Practice Teacher 


In firtl tuhject 



A. D. 

Min. 

Max. 

Freq.^ 


12 

6.8 

2 


58 institutions 


18 

7,2 

2.5 

35 

44 


26 

12.2 

3 

60 

35 


Jn $econd Buhject 


■ ■ 

Minimum required 

12 

4.1 

3 

24 

1 28 

Average obtained 

15 

3.4 

3 

30 

1 20 »» 

Maximum obtaired 

18 

8.4 


60 

17 »» 


In third subject 


Minimum required 

12 

3.6 

6 

18 

9 

V 9 

Average obtained 

10 

6.7 

3 

24 

7 

i t 

Maximum obtained 

15 

8.7 

6 

35 

6 

t* 


In fourth tuhject 


Minimum required j 16 | 5 | 8 | 18 | 3 
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It is of interest to note that there are three institutions which 
report a minimal requirement in a fourth subject, and nine, in a 
third subject. It is, however, discouraging to discover that but 
58, or 27.5 per cent, of the 211 institutions replying have any mini- 
mum of credit required in the first, or major, subject to be taught 
by the practice teacher ; more discouraging to note that though the 
minimum required is low, the average obtained is 6 hours higher 
in but 20.8 per cent, of the 211 institutions. Four fifths of the 211 
institutions are having their students begin practice teaching with 
credits in the subject to be taught which average less than 18 
hours! Again, it would seem that the minimum required is too 
low and that the median of the average obtained is about what the 
median of the minimum required should be, in most subjects, at 
least, if it is to be considered the subject to occupy the major por- 
tion of the time of the teacher. Again, in spite of the obvious need 
for acquaintance with a second subject to be taught, but 13.3 per 
cent, of the 211 institutions report any requirement of credit in a 
second subject. Thus the tendency to disregard this need is much 
greater than required credits in major. 

Again, it is shown that some institutions require a very low 
minimum of credit in the subject to be taught. Strangely enough, 
this minimum increases in the second subject, and is greater in the 
third subject than the second. If the subject to be taught is one 
which the practice teacher studied in a secondary school, the very 
low minima have partial justification; if not, they should put any 
institutions to shame that use such requirements I The maxima ob- 
tained are represented by only an occasional institution, if returns 
are accurate. These data are of very great importance to the 
preparation of secondary teachers. If such teachers are to be weU 
trained, it would seem the part of wisdom to undertake to train 
them in about two or three subjects to be taught. These data show 
that our teacher-training institutions for secondary teachers are 
quite generally neglecting this part of the work. Why it is neg- 
lected is not easy to understand.^ It would seem a comparatively 

^It is probably due to the present inability of many institutions to supply 
practice teaching facilities and to proTide adequate supervision for practice 
teaching. In spite of these conditions, standards of attainment in subjects to 
be taught can be maintained. 
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easy matter to estahlish standards of attainment in two or three 
subjects to be taught, before students are allowed to present them- 
selves to the world as ‘^trained” teachers, rather than leaving this 
to the haphazard results of a general college course alone. The 
fact that a teacher may not be called upon to teach these two or 
three subjects does not alter the responsibility of the training in- 
stitution ; it increases that responsibility, for such institutions should 
so fit teachers that it would be a very absurd matter to expect them 
to try to teach anything — ^which is the condition they are in, if they 
have a few credits in a wide range of subjects, and little or no mas- 
tery of any. 


4, Credits in Semester-Hours in Education Before Allowed to 
do Practice Teaching 



Mm. 

Max 



Freq. (No of 
institutions) 

Minimum required 

3 

27 

10 

3 3 1 

82 

Maximum obtained 

6 

40 

17 

5 7 1 

62 

Average obtained 1 

6.5 

27 

12 

3 6 1 

54 


The percentages of the institutions replying represented are as 
follows : minimum required, 39 per cent ; maximum obtained, 30 
per cent; average obtained, 25.5 per cent.But 27.5 per cent, of these 
institutions reported requirements of minima of credits in subjects 
to be taught, as against 39 per cent, which require a median credit 
of 10 hours in pedagogical courses. Again, the median minimal 
requirement of credit in the subject to be taught is 12 semester 
hours, while the required minimal credits in courses in education 
amount to a median of 10 semester hours. It would seem that insti- 
tutions' for training secondary teachers are open to the criticism of 
the opponents of teacher-training that they neglect training in con- 
tent. The median of the maxima obtained is 17 semester hours. 
This seems to be a possible standard of attainment in all types of 
institutions and at the same time gives scope for such a variety of 
courses that the work of educational psychology, general principles 
of method, observation and practice teaching can be included in 
the 17 hours, and a possible leeway left for some other type of 
course. Again, the standard of 17 hours in 120 semester hours 
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required for a baccalaureate degree makes possible a distribution 
of the other college work so that groupings of 12-18 credits may be 
obtained in each of two or more subjects to be taught, in addition 
to a fairly wide range of choice for general educational courses in 
other fields of knowledge. The maxima are too high for acceptance, 
in either case, as standards to be applied to all, unless very radical 
re-adjustments are made in the organization of present college and 
university curricula. 


5. Types of Courses in Education Required as Prerequisites to 
Practice Teaching and Quantity of Credit Required in Each 






A. D. 

Pre uency 

Principles of Teaching in Second- 






ary Schools 

% 

12 

3 

.48 

76 institutions 

Ge neral Psychology 

2 

8 

3 

1.1 

72 

History of Education 

1 

13 

3 

1.08 

72 

Educational Psychology 

H 

9 

3 

.74 

68 

Principles (or Philosophy) of 
Education 

% 

8 

3 

.62 

54 

Special Methods in one Subject. 
Ooservation in Secondary 

Schools 

% 

8 

3 

.94 

64 »» 

H 

5 

2 

.84 

34 

Administration of Secondary 
Education 

1 

6 

3 

.77 

29 ** 

Special Methods in all Subjects 
Taught 

2 

9 

3 

1.26 

24 ’ 

Social Phases of Education 

1 

6 

2.6 

.93 

16 

Other Types of Couses 

1 

10 

4 

2.26 

14 '■ 


General psychology, though not a course in education, was listed in the 
questionnaire under that heading to insure some discrimination between it and 
a course in educational psychology. 


Other prerequisite courses are varied in name at least and 
surely in content to some extent. Antioch College reports ethics 
(3 hr.), sociology (6 hr.), and Bible (2 hr.). Purdue requires 3 
hours of child study. This probably means slightly more than an 
amplification of some phases given by other institutions under 
other names, or even under the same name. Hiram College re- 
quires 4 hours of ethics and 6 hours of philosophy. Bradley Insti- 
tute has a requirement of 10 hours evenly distributed among his- 
tory, organization, and administration of manual art. Morgan 
College reports “ethics, school law, etc.,” leaving us to guess the 
meaning of “etc.” Western College for women specifies 1 hour 
given to the psychological principles underlying study. Oberlin 
specifies 3 hours in school administration, evidently a course of an 
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introductory nature to administrative conditions of education. 
Highland Park College has a requirement of 7 hours divided evenly 
between school and class management and school hygiene. Cin- 
cinnati reports ^'School Economy/’ 3 hours. Teachers’ College 
(Columbia) requires 60 class hours in each of two content subjects ; 
Oregon Agricultural College, 2 hours in history and theory of voca- 
tional education and 2 hours in vocational guidance ; Miami Univer- 
sity, 3 hours of psychology of adolescence ; Baldwin-Wallace, gen- 
etic and experimental psychology, 2 hours each, and 1 hour of Ohio 
School Laws; Vermont, genetic psychology and philosophy of edu- 
cation ; Montana, 2 hours in school hygiene ; and Hunter College, 3 
hours of logic. 

These data reveal the following important tendencies : 

(1) To require work dealing with the actual principles of 
teaching in secondary schools. This is as it evidently should be. 
But it should be noted also that only 72 institutions out of 111 
report such a prerequisite. It seems wise, then, for this report to 
urge that more institutions make this work a prerequisite to en- 
trance on practice teaching. 

(2) Quite generally to require general psychology. This type 
of work has a theoretical justification. To acquaint the prospective 
teacher with the elementary facts concerning the mental life may 
be considered an elemental need ; but the facts brought to light by 
Hall-Quest about the nature of this work raise a serious question 
as to the validity of making it a prerequisite. If it is to be a repeti- 
tion of the older faculty theory of psychology (and it is so in many 
cases) , then it becomes a hindrance to the prospective teacher rath- 
er than a help, and any work done later in present-day educational 
psychology must give considerable time to correcting erroneous 
theories included in the faculty psychology. This report recom- 
mends that departments and schools of education make investiga- 
tion to learn if the condition just mentioned exists and to adjust 
it so that prospective teachers do not waste their time by such work. 
Departments of education can eliminate the requirement and give 
enough general psychology together with educational psychology in 
a total of 5 to 7 semester hours to avoid this difficulty. 

(3) To require educational psychology. Surely this subject 
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ought to be a prerequisite. Yet but 72 out of 111 institutions re- 
quire it. Some of the same work is included in courses bearing 
other names, such as principles of teaching, teaching process, con- 
duct of recitation, general method. This field, so rapidly develop- 
ing, surely ought to be utilized to its fullest possibilities in train- 
ing prospective teachers. Yet much the same criticism may be made 
of it as of the work in general psychology.* Often it consists of 
general psychology cast in the vocabulary of the old faculty theory, 
together with some implications concerning the learning processes, 
and ignoring the large body of experimental data collected in such 
a work as Thorndike’s epoch-making text on that subject. To make 
this work most valuable requires skill in interpretation of data and 
skill in indicating applications to the work of the teacher, both of 
which come only by work most carefully done. This report recom- 
mends the retention of educational psychology as a prerequisite to 
practice teaching, but only when it is not encumbered with the 
traditional theory of the old faculty psychology. 

(4) To require history of education as a prerequisite. Again, 
a serious question is raised by such a requirement. Admittedly, 
this is a subject which does not provide a maximum of actual appli- 
cations to the immediate work of the teacher in the school. It is 
also admitted that it is a difficult subject to teach so that it func- 
tions in the work of education in any way. Again, this subject is 
very frequently taught by the beginner in the instruction group, 
often inexperienced, and not having very adequate conceptions of 
the functions of the subject, except to have the students acquire 
vast quantities of historical data, undigested and without meaning 
in present educational conditions. Because of these actual condi- 
tions, this report urges that this subject be elective so far as it 
concerns the immediate preparation for practice teaching, 

(5) To require principles of education. The present status 
of this type of work varies much. As conceived by the writer of 
this paper, it should perform as its major function the organiza- 

*Readers may find illustrations in two reports \>j committees of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, one in Psychological Monograph No. 51, April, 
1910 (Beport of the Committee of the American Psychological Association on 
the Teaching of Psychology), the other the Beport of the Committee on the 
Academic Status of Psycholo^, December, 1914. — Editor, 
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tioii and integration of the teacher’s, or administrator’s educational 
theory. As such, it should not precede practice teaching but either 
parallel it or follow it. While it should be required for all teachers 
and administrators, it should not be a prerequisite to practice 
teaching. Practice teaching should furnish data to help do the 
work in this field. 

(6) To require the special methodology of one subject. This 
prerequisite presents some difiScult problems. First, some fields 
have not developed the methodology in terms of present education- 
al principles. Second, some fields lack much in either present, or 
traditional educational principles. Third, some institutions do not 
have, and cannot secure instructors qualified to give the wide var- 
iety of such courses needed. The persons trained for such work do 
not exist in large numbers. Fourth, these courses often negative by 
their influence the desirable training effected in courses given by 
the staff of the department, or school of education. On the other 
hand, it is highly desirable that such courses be utilized when well- 
trained persons can give them and cooperate with the staff in edu- 
cation. This report recommends that the work of these courses be 
left to the discretion of the department, or school of education, the 
staff requiring such work, if it can do so without injury, otherwise 
making it elective, or omitting it entirely. In its place, the work 
of principles of teaching in secondary schools can be elaborated 
and individual students can do more work in specializing in the 
applications of principles of teaching their special subjects. 

(7) There is a rather weak tendency to require observation of 
the work done by secondary-school teachers as a prerequisite to 
practice teaching. The writer well recognizes the great difficul- 
ties of administering this type of work in order to make it function 
in the work of the teacher. Yet, it has such great possibilities, 
when well administered, that any teacher who begins the work of 
practice teaching without it will be handicapped. It presents prob- 
lems of securing facilities that are of value, facilities that can be 
administered for the needs of both pupils and teachers, and many 
detailed difficulties. In spite of all these, this report recommends 
that such work be made a prerequisite to practiqe teaching, that it 
be used also while the practice teacher is at work, and that it be 
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used after the period of praetiee work. It also urges that teacher- 
training institutions take up this problem seriously and develop 
facilities sufficient to do this very necessary work. Further, it rec- 
ommends that state legislation be enacted making it possible for 
all state-recognized teacher-training institutions to secure such 
facilities as they are needed, subject to the ratification of the state 
department of public instruction. Only 34 institutions out of 111 
report such a prerequisite ! All should require it. 

(8) Less than one third make administrative conditions a 
prerequisite to practice teaching. Yet there is a type of work, fre- 
quently regarded as administrative, which is immediately helpful 
to the teacher, and which, if not given in some other course as a 
prerequisite, should be included in work in administration. It is 
sometimes listed as “School Economy,” and deals with the prac* 
tices needed to keep the schoolroom in decent condition as to the 
health of teacher and pupils, the organization of classes, the keep- 
ing of records and making reports, and the relations between teach- 
er and administrative officials. It is recommended that such work 
be included in either a course in administration as a prerequisite, 
or required in some other course. Probably the appropriate place 
for it would be in the course on the principles of teaching in 
secondary schools. 

It is further observable that the general tendency is to make all 
of the generally required courses three semester hours in quantity. 
Including these courses alone, the total work required would be 18 
semester-hours. This includes the first sis courses listed in the 
table of data. If to this we add observation and practice teaching, 
as formerly recommended by the committee (2.5 to 5 semester- 
hours), the total will be 20-25 semester-hours of work in general 
psychology and education. This makes a total too high for the 
present possibilities of most institutions, but one very desirable. 
It should probably be regarded as a maximum towards which in- 
stitutions might develop. Again, some of the maxima are so high 
that they raise questions as to the justice of such requirements: 
for example, the 12 hours in principles of teaching and the 13 
hours in history of education. 
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6, Nature of Observation Work Required as a Prerequisite to Prac- 

tice Teaching 



Min. 

Max. 

Median 

A. D. 

Frequency 

Min. No. of actual visits to class 
reguired 

1 

90 

19 

11.9 

36 institutions 

Min.~No. of actual conferences 
required 

1 

36 

11 

7.2 

30 

Distnbution of observations: 
Previous toP. T 

1 

36 

10 

7.7 

30 »» 

Parallel with P. T 

1 

46 

13.5 

9.6 

22 

No. concerned with general 
principles 

0.6 

30 

10 

6.6 

20 ** 

No. concerned with subject 
taught 

0.6 

40 

11 

8.9 

18 


Such tendencies as are observable from these data show that 
about 20 class visits of observation are made. These are about 
equally divided between “previous to practice’^ and “parallel with 
practice. ’ ’ They are also about evenly divided between the study 
of general principles and the study of the specific subject to be 
taught by the practice teacher. In another place in this study, 
data are given showing that 54, or 48.6 per cent, of the reporting 
institutions use parallel observations, whereas but 22 are reported 
under this item here. The writer is inclined to believe that 54 is 
nearer the truth than 22. This type of work, to the writer’s per- 
sonal knowledge, is very frequently given. This larger number 
taken as the more accurate would invalidate the use of 13.5 as the 
median number, and 45, as the maximal number of observations 
made in parallel. 

7. Scholastic Rank, or Grade, Required 

Specific Scholastic Requirements. 

In general college work. 

15 institutions require a grade of 60 or better. 

19 institutions require a grade of D, or better. 

14 institutions require a grade of passing. 

19 institutions have miscellaneous requirements. 

Total 67, or 60 per cent, of reporting institutions. 

In subject to be taught. 

13 institutions require a grade of 70, or better. 

17 institutions require a grade of D, or better. 

12 institutions require a grade of passing. 
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17 institutions have miscellaneous requirements. 

Total 59, or 53 per cent, of reporting institutions. 

In prerequisite courses in Education. 

12 institutions require a grade of 70, or better. 

17 institutions require a grade of D, or better. 

14 institutions require a grade of passing. 

15 institutions have miscellaneous requirements. 

Total 58, or 52 per cent, of reporting institutions. 

It is observable that there is a fairly strong tendency to insist 
upon some standard quality of preparation before entrance into 
practice teaching. In fact, it is probable that oZZ institutions make 
some attempt at this, although but 60 per cent, of those reporting 
state that they do. In view of the fact that here is a very high 
correlation between teaching efficiency and quality of preparation, 
it seems odd that this item is not emphasized more. While those 
institutions that have specific requirements state them in terms of 
a percentage, a letter grade, or passing, it is probably true that aU 
three groups really have but one minimum — ^that quality which 
someone judges to be passing.^’ The miscellaneous statements 
of standards are given as follows: ^'good scholarship;^^ ‘‘good;*^ 
^'average;’’ ^'excellent ^‘satisfactory;’’ “approved by depart- 
mental teachers;” “high standing;” “must rank with highest one 
third of students;” “creditable;” “very high;” “average of 2;” 
“grade considered in recommendation.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that a quality determined by 
judgments of relative position is probably most reliable. Hence, 
the standard of ranking with the highest one third seems a workable 
plan, although there might be marked differences of opinion about 
limiting it to one third. 

S, Requirement as io Physical Status of Practice Teacher 

Only a few institutions reported specific regulations bearing 
upon this matter. About 34 per cent., or 38 of the institutions 
reporting, take the physical status into consideration when selecting 
the practice teacher. About 45 per cent., or 50 institutions, re- 
port that they do not take this factor into consideration. Pitts- 
burgh requires a physician’s health certificate. The University of 
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Wisconsin requires a medical examination. Ohio Wesleyan re- 
quires a condition of good health based upon the health examina- 
tions of the Department of Physical Education, the head of which 
is a physician. No other specific regulations were reported. Of 
course, many colleges and universities have a general requirement 
of a certain quantity of physical training, but that is no more 
germane to the teaching profession than to the medical profession. 
Such work as has been done by Terman {Health of the School 
Child and The Teacher’s Health) gives a basis such that almost 
any institution can do something, even though facilities are limited. 
This is, let it be said, an important part of the selection of the 
teaching staff, and it is to be regretted that so few institutions are 
seriously doing anything with it. 


9, Requirement as to Moral StaiiLs of Practice Ifeacher 



Number 

Per Cent, of all Reporting 
Institutions 

Reporting a requirement 


53 

Reporting no requirement 


32 


A greater number have a requirement concerning moral status 
than concerning physical status. These requirements are usually 
stated as follows: ^^good character,’' ‘‘unusually strong,” “re- 
quirements for college entrance.” Others bar those who use liquor, 
tobacco, or profanity. Some few require written recommendations 
concerning moral character. In spite of these meager data, the 
writer believes that practically all institutions give this matter some 
oversight, neglecting it, probably, except in the flagrant, and easily 
observable cases. 


10 . 


Apprentice Work Required Preliminary to Practice Teaching 


Frequencies and Percentages of 
Institutions Reporting 


Type of Work 



Yes 

Per Cents 

No 

Per Cents 

Keeping records 

24 

21.6 

64 

67.6 

Making reports 

31 

28 

58 

52 

Regulating room conditions 


27 

59 

54 

Regulating pupil conditions 

23 

20.7 

61 

55 

Seating and organising class 

26 

23.4 

59 

54 

Other features of school-room management 

28 

25 

59 

54 

Averages 


24.2 


54 
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Approximately one fourth require some form of preliminary 
apprentice work; approximatdy three fifths require no preliminary 
apprentice work. It would seem a better plan to induct the teacher 
gradually into the work of teaching than to do otherwise. The use 
of some form of preliminary apprentice work makes this a gradual 
change, and prevents loss of time after the teacher begins, as well 
as gives the practice teacher greater freedom to work with more 
important problems. The writer recommends that institutions 
make use of some forms of preliminary apprentice work before 
placing the teacher in charge of the class. 


11. Who Sanctions the Selection of the Practice Teacher f 


Person Sanctioning 

Frequency 

Yes 

No 

Head of department, or school 

74 

7 

Instructor m education 

29 

26 

Principal of training school 

36 

22 

Hegular teacher 

14 

28 

Superintendent of schools 

27 

28 

Board of education 

5 

41 

President of college 

11 

38 

Head of collegiate department 

35 

24 

Inaferuetor in nollAcrifttA dAn&rtmnnt 

13 

29 


13 

10 


While these data reveal some tendencies regarding the sanction 
of the selection, they do not reveal all. For example, they do not 
show how these different agencies work jointly in the selection of 
the teacher. Such joint sanctioning appeal's in the following types 
of combinations: professor of education, professor in collegiate 
department, and principal of training school; head of department 
of education, president of college, and collegiate department ; head 
of department of education, superintendent of schools, coUegiate 
department; professor of education and principal of training 
school, and several others. As the table shows, the department of 
education is the predominant factor in the sanctioning of the selec- 
tion of the practice teacher ; but this is not a condition that is uni- 
versal. Next, stands the principal of the training school. Third, 
in importance is the coUegiate department that teaches the sub- 
ject to be taught by the practice teacher. 

As long as the department of education must be responsible 
for the professional training of the teacher, the final sanction of the 
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selection of the practice teacher should be in the hands of that 
department. Never should the collegiate department have final 
sacction in this matter. The department of education will, how- 
ever, find itself frequently handicapped if it does not seek the co- 
operation of the collegiate department representing the subject to be 
taught. The peculiar variations in methods of selection shown here 
are due largely to very variable standards in the different institu- 
tions doing the work. For example, a small college may utilize a 
practice teacher to assist in the regular work of a teaching assistant, 
in which case the president of the institution may make the final 
selection of the teacher, but may rely very much upon the judgment 
of other parties, particularly of the two departments concerned. 
Again, a public board of education may employ a practice teacher 
as an assistant teacher, in which ease the board will probably ex- 
. ercise the function of final sanction of that teacher. 

In the larger universities, it will be necessary to have the 
selection exercised almost entirely, if not entirely by members of 
the college or school of education, otherwise the machinery be- 
comes so complicated that it occupies too much time and labor in its 
operation. If two or three of these factors must operate together 
in a large university, it would often take a full semester to ascer- 
tain whether a prospective practice teacher could do any teaching. 
There is also the opportunity to eliminate many of the peculiar 
judgments made by men from collegiate departments as to the 
promise of teaching ability of the applicant. At the same time, 
it places very great responsibility upon the teachers and adminis- 
trators of the schools and colleges of education. "Whenever the 
institution maintains a training school of its own, and whenever 
it has cooperative relationships with public or private high schools 
it will be necessary to cooperate with the head of such school, and 
often with the regular teacher, in making final the selection of the 
practice teacher. In institutions in which the regular teacher in 
the training school is also a member of the faculty of the college, 
or school of education, it is evident that this person should have 
large power in the final selection of any practice teacher for his 
particular field. 
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12, Requirement of Ability to Vse Apparatus 


No. of inatitutioiiB requiring 43 

No. of institutions not requiring 40 


Here there is no well-defined tendency to make such a require- 
ment. There seems to be no definite tendency as to the type of in- 
stitution that does make this requirement. All classes of institu- 
tions are represented in the number with the requirement, and the 
same may be said of those without it. 

The type of condition required is variously stated. The fol- 
lowing are some examples : Yes, if in science ‘‘Must be able to 
do the thing to be taught to the pupils;’’ “In laboratory courses;” 
“Yes, if apparatus is to be used in the subject to be taught;” 
“Yes, experience in college laboratory;” “Yes, determined by 
personal acquaintance;” “Yes, satisfactory to department in- 
volved;” “Yes, all apparatus in physical education;’^ “To satisfy 
professor, if apparatus is a feature of the work;” “One weekly 
laboratory in special methods;” “Yes, to warrant excellent work;” 
‘ ‘ Suitable recommendation by department. ’ ’ 


13, Tests Used in Selection of Practice Teachers 



Yes 

No 

Standardized tests 

6 

70 

Pnictical teacl^ng test 

18 

61 

Other tests 

6 

11 


It is very evident that, as yet, practically no use is made of 
any form of test to assist in selecting practice teachers. It seems 
wise that more experimentation should be done in this phase of 
selection of practice teachers. It is a possible conception that 
standardized tests of ability in schoolroom subjects may be used 
to help select such teachers. It is also possible to conceive of the 
use of a few periods of teaching as a preliminary test (practical 
teaching test) to assist in this matter. Such a test is now required 
by the State Law of Ohio for a part of the examination for county 
teachers’ certificates, but it is not being carried out in all cases. 

Dr. C. B. Holley made some preliminary tests of an experi- 
mental sort to help select practice teachers at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in 1915-16. His results were almost negative, but the data 
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were few in number, and were compared with subjective judgments. 
Hence, the present writer does not believe that these data should be 
accepted as final.* 

While six institutions report that they use some other tests, they 
do not indicate what the tests are. Hence, we are left in doubt as to 
what they are doing. It seems needful that serious students of 
education should consider this problem of great importance, and 
that they make experiments with it. It could be easily done, for 
almost all of the 111 institutions giving practice teaching have 
facilities to do the work, and there is surely need that It be done. 
It will help to substitute tested and exact data for subjective data 
about which there is always a chance for great variance of opinion. 


14. Requirement of Writing Ability 


Type of Institution 


Yes 


No 


Mumcipal. ....... TTTTTT 

Non-State TTniversities . . . 
State Asricultural Colleges. 

State Universities 

Colleges 

Totals 


1 

1 

0 

1 

10 



48 


Five institutions require “Legibility,” but do not state how 
it is determined. Three require a quality of “Good,” but do not 
define what is meant. One non-state institution reports: “Con- 
sidered in exceptional cases only.” A state agricultural college 
states: “None specified, but constant pressure for better writ- 
ing.” One college requires a quality “equal to county certificate 
requirements.” 

Some requirement as to writing ability should be made. Here 
it is possible to establish a definite standard, for the Thorndike scale, 
or some other scale, can be used to ascertain the quality. A quality 
of 30 on the Ayres scale for children, or probably 40 should, in 
the writer’s opinion, be the minimum for teachers in general. For 
teachers that will have much to do with handwriting, a much better 
quality should, be required. 

*See A. E. Mead and C. E. Holley, Eoreeasting success in practice teach- 
ing. Jowr. Biuc. Psyeh, 7:1936, 496-497. 
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B. PRACTICES IN SUPER7ISI0N OF PRACTICE TEACHERS 


1 and 8, Selection and Organization of Content to he Taught 



Yes 

No 


55 

19 

By some other person 

72 

6 

By following texts used 

77 

6 

By use of syllabi 

1 64 

10 

Other methods 

37 


Various combinations of the methods indicated are used. But 
the data above show plainly the dominance of the textbook. They 
suggest that professors of education should say no more about the 
textbook method dominating school work until their own work is 
more free from it than this report indicates. On the other hand, 
it is encouraging to observe that syllabi are rather extensively used. 
This, of course, is not a guarantee of high-grade work, but it gives 
more chances of it than the following of a textbook. It should also 
be noted that 19 institutions take the selection and organization of 
content out of the hands of the practice teacher. This raises the 
query as to when these teachers will ever get training in doing this 
very necessary work, if not during the period of practice teaching. 
From the returns it seems that the commonest tendency is that the 
supervisor and practice teacher cooperate in selection and organi- 
zation of content. To the writer, a type of cooperation between the 
two seems most advisable, because it gives the practice teacher 
some training in this, and at the same time, protects the work from 
erratic changes. The other methods’^ were not indicated. 

The writer recomimends that all practice teachers be required 
to plan the entire course that they will teach, under supervision 
of their critic. This might be a part of some other course, or a 
part of the work of practice teaching, but it should be essentially a 
part of the practice teacher's training. 

3. Planning of Daily Lessons 



Yes 

No 

By practice teacher 

62 

4 

By supervisor 

38 

17 

By both 

63 

6 


Undoubtedly, the actual planning of the daily lesson should be 
done by the practice teacher and criticised by the supervisor. This 
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is probably tbe predominant practice, i. e., “By both.” How can 
a supervisor justify tbe practice of planning tbe lesson to be taugbt? 
Would tbe supervisor desire that someone else plan ber work for 
bim or ber? How will tbe practice teacher ever acquire any skill 
in pla n ning his, or ber teaching, if It is planned by tbe supervisor? 
Certainly, this practice should be discontinued. When the two 
work together, and tbe planning gradually becomes tbe work of the 
practice teacher, so that it is done without tbe help of tbe super- 
visor, tbe practice teacher is receiving valuable training. 


4. Supervisor’s Visits to fhe Class Taught 



Freq 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 

Miscel. 

Partial periods 

32 

2 

13 

80 

10.3 

27 

Whole periods 

27 

2 

9 

48 

8.1 

17 


Some reports gave data that could not be classified under tbe 
statistical headings ; these are listed as miscellaneous. Tbe general 
tendencies are important. To visit a practice teacher 13 partial 
periods, or 9 whole periods, is tbe prevailing tendency, according 
to these reports. Two very important problems are involved. 
First, should visits during but a part of tbe period be made for tbe 
purpose of supervision? Second, bow many visits constitute a de- 
sirable standard? To tbe first, tbe answer can be very readily 
made that no one can judge the quality of a teacher’s work unless 
be sees and bears tbe teacher begin tbe work, carry it on during 
the period, and finish tbe period. How can a supervisor tell about 
summaries, assignments, aims, etc., by a judgment based upon tbe 
observations made during a visit of a few minutes to tbe class? 

Tbe second question cannot be answered so easily. It is a 
matter which will vary much with the needs of tbe practice teacher. 
One might secure tbe most important values of tbe training by a 
dozen visits and conferences, and another might do it in a italf a 
dozen periods. However, it seems that as a matter of protecting tbe 
work from neglect (and the writer knows that it is sometimes neg- 
lected) some minimal standard number of visitation periods sb<^Ti ld 
be established. This might be stated better in terms of a proportion 
of tbe total periods taugbt by tbe practice teacher. Tbe writer 
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suggests the following tentative and protective standards: for 
teachers who teach one class one period a day for a full semester, 
the supervisor should visit the class at least two fifths of the number 
of periods that the practice teacher has charge of the class; when 
the total teaching period is less than a semester, this proportion 
should be increased, because the same problems arise and the need 
is greater when the time is shorter. For the full semester’s sched- 
ule, this would mean two visits per week by the supervisor. 

5. Determining Aims of Course and Daily Work of Practice 

Teacher 



Yea 

No 

By practice teacher 

60 

16 

By supervisor 

71 

8 


Many reports revealed the fact that the aims were determined 
jointly by the supervisor and the practice teacher. Yet many in- 
dicated that either the supervisor or practice teacher had the entire 
control over this important matter of the teaching. Here, again, 
it seems wise that the practice teacher should have training and 
help by the supervisor, until, by gradual changes he can do it en- 
tirely himself. He should also be given help in identifying rela- 
tionships between types of aims desired and types of methods 
needed to secure them. 


6 and 7. Use of Reports About the Work 


Reporter | 

, Daily 

Weekly 

Yes 

No 1 

Yes 1 

No 

Supervisor 

24 

46 1 

29 

38 

Practice teacher 

32 

42 

36 

39 


Practically all institutions use some form of final report upon 
the work of the practice teacher. The use of the otner type is 
varied, as shown by the table above. For the purpose of a care- 
ful record of the progress made and problems met, it would seem 
wise to have careful, systematic reports made at the end ot each 
period, by some one, and, if not then, at the end of each week at 
least. Yet, on the other hand, there is an added burden of consid- 
erable size by such a requirement. The writer suggests that a 
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fair, working compromise can be made by having reports by the 
supervisor after each visit and conference, and after other periods, 
reports of some standard form filed by the practice-teacher. This 
latter seems to be the practice at the University of Wisconsin High 
School. Some report schedules are given further on in this paper. 

8. Types of Conferences Used 



Yes 

No 

General conference 

66 

13 

Individual conference 

80 

2 

Both types . 

Types of individual conferences 

Held before teaching period 

75 

5 

29 

2 

Held after teaching period 

Held both before and after 

42 

0 

66 

1 


These data establish the following facts : first, that some form 
of conference is universally utilized; second, that the general ten- 
dency is to use both general and individual conferences; third, 
that another general tendency is to have conferences with the prac- 
tice teacher both before and after the period of teaching for the 
day, or at least on some of the days. 


9, Parallel Observation Work Required 



Yes 

No 


54 

27 


51 

4 


24 

22 


35 

8 


29 

13 


Number of Observations 

Institutions 

4*6 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

8-12 

1 

12 

1 

20 

2 

30 

3 


Indefinite number of observations. ^‘One hour per day.’’ 
‘ ‘ One hour per week. ” ‘ ' One half-hour per week. ” ‘ ‘ One lesson 
in three.” ‘‘One lesson a month.” “One semester.” “Some- 
times.” 

These data show the following tendencies; fii*st, to require 
some observation work parallel with the practice teaching; second, 
to require such work in the subject the practice teacher is teaching 
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more frequently than otherwise ; third, to use the same school and 
other schools about equally; fourth, there is no marked tendency 
as to the quantity of this work done. This type of work is usually 
desirable. It may be desirable under any of the conditions stated 
above, yet some institutions neglect it entirely. It seems wise here 
that as a tentative, protective standard somie number of parallel 
observations be established. Again, this standard may be estab- 
lished in terms of a proportion of the total number of class periods 
taught by the practice teacher. The writer suggests that this 
proportion be not less than one tenth, 

10. Methods of Rating Work of Practice Teachers 

Yes 


By letter-grade system 63 

By percentage system 23 

By some point system 11 

By analytical, or score-card method 24 

Other methods 12 


These data show : first, a tendency to use some system of rating 
practice teachers ; second, a tendency to use the letter-grade system 
more than any other, i.e., the institution simply rates the teacher by 
the regular college grading system ; third, that the percentage sys- 
tem is still widely used ; fourth, that a point system of any kind 
is not widely used; fifth, that score-card methods are coming to be 
used rather widely. Some of the score-card blanks are exhibited 
in this chapter. This problem of rating is, of course, one of very 
great difficulty. The writer suggests that relative-position judg- 
ments of the work of the practice teachers may sometimes be used 
though these are often difficult to use because so few teachers will 
be at work at the same time. For consideration of this, the reader 
should consult the recent literature on teacher rating or teacher 
measurement. 

11. Who Supervises the Practice Teaching 

Yea 


A general director 71 

Special superyitors 

On college staff 56 

With public-school staff 36 

With training-school staff 23 

On college and high-school staffs 28 
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In almost every case one of these agencies is found working 
with one or more of the others. That is, the typical condition of 
supervision is that of more or less definite combination of super- 
vising agencies. This raises several very important problems. 
Should there he a general director? If so, who should it he? If no 
general director, should not each supervisor be free to act alone 
without interference from others? It seems to the writer that, in 
general, the department, or school, of education should always hold 
the final power of supervision. This implies the existence of some 
sort of general director. As far as possible, aU of the supervision 
should be conducted by the staff in education, or by them and their 
co-workers in the training school. The actual conditions of super- 
vision are none too promising. In one institution, one hundred 
practice teachers are reported as supervised by one general super- 
visor with little or no additional help. It is the writer's view that 
this is the most crucial problem of the administration of practice 
teaching, in its present status. To secure sufficient supervisory 
staff, with training to do the work, is now an impossibility, because 
such supervisors do not exist. This means that departmental staffs 
are overworked, or they neglect this phase of teacher training, if 
they try to do all the work alone. Or, if they rely upon the help 
of other departments, they invariably have co-workers whose tra- 
ditional training and educational theories are at variance with 
present educational theory, and the very problem set for solving 
by the workers in education is very largely unsolved after all, be- 
cause all that has been done by the department is negatived by the 
supervision of the practice teaching. The writer makes the follow- 
ing recommendations regarding this practice : first, that all colleges 
and schools of education follow the policy of securing supervisors 
with experience and training in education. Second, that colleges 
of arts and sciences that are doing this work do the same thing 
just as rapidly as possible, and eliminate the supervision by other 
departments as rapidly as possible. Third, that any institution 
that is doing this work and cannot get the type of help needed, 
secure supervisors from the staffs of the best secondary schools and 
give them training along with the supervision. This is a possi- 
bility. There are often efficient teachers desirous of further train- 
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ing that can complete some graduate work this way, and the super- 
vision they do and the remuneration for it serve the function of a 
teaching fellowship. In general, my plan should, be used which 
will eliminate supervision by the traditional sort of supervisor and 
which will bring the work of practice teaching into harmony with 
present educational pTiUosophy and needs of secondary schools. 


12 and 13. Number of Practice Teachers Supervised 



Freq. 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 

A. By the General Director 

* 

62 


10 

165 

14.8 

11.6 

* Computed 

19 


15 

80 

B. By Special Supervisor. 

Minimum 

48 

0 

3.6 

70 

6.7 

11.3 

6.69 

Maximum 

45 

2 

12. 

90 

Average 

Estimated 

23 

3 

6 

42 

Computed 

9 

1.3 

6 

35 

7.3 


These data show: first, that the majority of institutions are 
giving both the general director and the special supervisor a heavy 
load of work, because this is so frequently done in addition to other 
work, and because the maximal numbers are too large for any one 
person to supervise, even if no other work were done. The data 
verify what was stated above about the work of the supervisor. 
Second, the median tendencies are probably what they should be. 
The Society of College Teachers of Education, at the meeting held 
at Kansas City, in 1917, recommended a standard for the number 
of practice teachers supervised by one supervisor, or director. This 
standard was: “Not more than twenty practice teachers.” In 
fact, this standard is far too high for efficient work by a special 
supervisor, as was well brought out at the Kansas City meeting by 
Dean H. C. Minnich, of Miami University. 


14. Time in Clock Hours per Week per Practice Teacher Given 
to Supervision by Special Supervisor 


1 

Freq. 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 


32 

0.6 

2.0 

10 

1.6 


29 

1.0 

6.0 

15 

2.1 


19 

1.0 

2.5 

16 

1.5 
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These data show : first, that the tendency is to give from 2 to 5 
hours per week to supervision of an individual practice teacher; 
second, that to supervise some teachers takes very much more time 
than others, or the supervisors neglect the work for various causes 
in some cases; third, that it is left very doubtful what is being 
done in the other institutions which did not answer this query. 
Only about one third replied to this part of the inquiry. 


15. Distribution of Yearns Instruction of a Given Class 



Freq. 

Mm. 

Median 

Max. 

Mode 

A. D. 

Portion taught by 

Practice teacher 

67 

10 

60 

100 

50 

20.9' 

Regular teacher 

60 

0 

50 

90 

60 

20.6 


The portions are given in percentages of the total work of the 
year. 

These data show that the amount of teaching done by the prac- 
tice teacher varies from 10 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the yearns 
work in a given class ; second, that the general tendency is decidedly 
to divide the work equally between the two types of teachers. This 
raises the question of the advisability of having any class taught 
the whole year by a practice teacher, and also the question as to 
what portion should be taught by the practice teacher. This latter 
question refers, of course, to a general standard, subject to exception 
in unusual cases, but to be applied to most cases without much, or 
any variance. For example, should the practice teacher use 50 
per cent, of the time of the class or 30 per cent, or some other pro- 
portion? This type of standard should not be determined arbi- 
trarily but should be determined on the basis of two sets of factors : 
first, how much of the teaching will be needed to secure the results 
desired by the work of practice teaching? And second, how much 
of the time of the class can be utilized by the practice teacher and 
yet do no injury to the pupils taught? The latter question will 
be considered first. If the amount of supervision recommended in 
this paper is actually given, and the exceptionally incompetent 
teacher is immediately removed from the charge of the class, it 
seems to the writer that many classes may be taught throughout 
an entire year by the same practice teacher without serious injury 
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to the work, and, in fact, can be tangbt so that the efficiency of the 
work constantly increases. The writer ventures the view that such 
teaching would be superior to probably 50 per cent, of the present 
teaching anyway. Yet this does not mean that any one desiring to 
do practice teaching should be given such a privilege. Prom the 
other view, that of the needs of the teacher, it seems that the aims, 
or outcomes, of the practice work should be the limiting factor. 
If it takes ten weeks to attain these, then ten weeks should be the 
minimum; if a whole year, then a whole year’s teaching should be 
required of the teacher. Five semester-hours is not too great a 
quantity to ask, but it is too great a quantity for some iustitutions 
to secure now. The varying standard (2.5 to 5 semester-hours) 
adopted by the College Teachers of Education seems to be a wise 
working standard for the present. But the quantity should be in- 
creased whenever any supervisor recognizes the need of so doing. 


16. Quantity of Practice Teaching Bone hy Each Practice Teacher 



1 Frei. 

Mm. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 

In 45-mmute periods 

■■n 

IIIIIIIH 

■■ 




Minimum required 



40 

200 

28.5 

Maximum obtained 



50 

95 

16.5 

Average obtained 



60 

120 

27.7 

In 50>mmute penods 







Minimum required 

13 



36 

72 

12.8 

Maximum obtained 

10 



60 

100 

27.9 

Average obtained 

6 



38 

90 

24.8 


Min. Req. 

Max. Ob. 

Average 

Other periods 



■ 




40-60 minute periods 

36 





60 

55-minute penods 

22 





33 


61 





47 




■ 



90 


Frequencies of periods other than 45 or 50 minutes were small. 

Certain characteristics of these data demand explanation and 
raise queries. The median is in no case above 50 periods. If 18 
periods (45 minutes to 60 minutes) be counted as one semester- 
hour, then the median amount of teaching done is about 2 to 3 
semester-hours. The variations from the median amount are very 
great. This should be so. No fixed maximal or minimal amount 
should be required of all. The maxima reveal some idiosyncracies. 
For example, one institution reports that it requires 200 45-minute 
periods of teaching, but does not give the maximum obtained. The 
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highest maximum obtained, on the other hand, reported by another 
institution, is 95 periods of 45 minutes, while another reports the 
maximum of 100 50-minute periods. Regarding minima, it is not 
clear why the minima for the 50-minute period should be so much 
lower than for the 45-minute period. One institution reports a 
period of 90 minutes and indicates that it is a period of combined 
supervised study and teaching. The actual amounts of teaching 
done, as shown here, show also the possibility of maintaining the 
varying flexible standard of 2.5 to 5 semester-hours of practice 
teaching. 

17. Distribution of Practice Teaching Among Subjects, 
in Percents. 



Freq. 

Mm. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 

Portion done in first subj ect 

21 

33 

67 

100 

19.3 

Portion done in second subject 

16 

3 

33 

50 

11.2 

Portion done in third subject 

5 

2 

33 



Contemporaneously 6 yes 2 no 

Consecutively 9 yes 1 no 


These data indicate that there is, as yet, no strong tendency to 
provide practice teaching in different subjects, either contempor- 
aneously, or consecutively. Among those few institutions that do 
provide practice teaching in two subjects, the median tendencies 
are to have two thirds of the teaching in the first, and one third of 
the teaching in the second subject. It is noteworthy that five in- 
stitutions report practice teaching in a third subject. In general, it 
is safe to assume that the practice teaching of prospective second- 
ary teachers is done in but one subject. But is such a custom wise? 
Is it meeting the needs of the secondary teachers? The writer 
thinks not. The following facts are pertinent in this connection. 
First, the great majority of high-school teachers teach more than 
one subject. Second, if they receive practice teaching in but one 
subject, either they must transfer a very large amount of their 
training or they must go through the ancient blunders and mistakes 
of teachers in beginning to teach the subjects in which they have 
not had practice teaching. Suppose that the teacher is called upon 
to teach United States history and plane geometry — and such com- 
binations are not uncommon. And, suppose that the practice teach- 
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ing was done entirely in history. The chances are slight that there 
will be much transfer of real skill to teaching the geometry. It may 
be argued that facilities cannot be supplied for so much practice 
teaching; but the need exists just the same. Practice teaching 
should he supplied in at least two subjects, and as soon as possible, 
it should be required in at least two subjects. 

18. Cost of Supervision 

The data asked for here were not given, presumably because they 
had not been computed by any of the institutions. However, some 
did give the cost of supervision in terms of the total or partial 
salary of the supervisors. The following table includes such data 
as were received : 



Freq. 

Mm. 

Median 

Max. 

A. D. 

Total salary 

9 

$500 

$1260 

60 

$2600 

160 

$489 

Partial salary 

20 

7.60 

30 


The most common practice, as shown here, is to count a portion 
of one’s salary as expended for this work of supervision. This is ex- 
plicable because many of the supervisors give part of their time to 
other work. The teacher of special methods in history may be the 
supervisor in history and also teach some other course in that field. 
Until institutions keep careful records of costs, in terms of students 
educated, we shall not be able to secure reliable data on a matter of 
this sort, because they cannot take the time to make the computa- 
tions needed to give the data. Such data would be of considerable 
value. Institutions contemplating the inauguration of practice 
teaching ask ‘‘What will it cost?’’ There is no definite answer 
for any of the many systems in vogue. Hence, the interest lags and 
the matter goes by default or the department, or college, of educa- 
tion fights a lonely battle. 

19. Exemption of Teacher s-in^Trcdmng from Practice Teaching 
( 1 ) On basis of previous teaching experience : 36 yes ; 38 no. 

{2) Quantity used as basis for exemption. 

A. High-school teaching: 

1. Teaching in high school to be one and one-half times 
the practice-teaching requirement. 

2. Bight months’ teaching used as basis. 
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3. One year’s experience is used as basis by six insti- 
tutions. 

4. Basis, ‘‘One year, four hours per week.” 

5. Basis, ‘‘One year, three hours per week.” 

6. Two years’ experience is used by three institutions. 

7. One institution counts two years’ experience as one 
semester-hour. 

8. One institution counts three years’ experience as one 
semester-hour. 

9. Two institutions use five years’ experience, one of 
them counting the five years’ experience equivalent 
to one-half year of practice teaching. 

B. Elementary-school teaching : 

1. Eatio is that of two times as much teaching expe- 
rience as practice teaching. 

2. One year of eight months. 

3. Two institutions make “one year equivalent to ex- 
emption.” 

4. One institution uses a sliding scale of one to two 
years. 

5. One institution uses three years and makes it equiva- 
lent to two semester-hours. 

6. One uses five years for exemption. 

7. One makes one year equivalent to four semester- 
hours. 

8. One makes one year equivalent to three semester- 
hours. 

C. On basis of other factors : 

“Exemption when not enough classes to go round.” 

“Eeduce amount upon classroom evidence of efiSlciency.”' 

“Lack of accessible school.” 

“Practice for all for whom there are opportunities.” 

“Lack of adequate facilities.” 

“Exceptional service in standard school system.” 

“Each must teach at least five periods.” 

“Optional with student.” 

“Exempt all except candidates for B. S. in Education.”' 
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Some important questions are involved in the matter of ex- 
)mption of experienced teachers. For example, are not some ex- 
perienced teachers almost incapable of profiting by any training? 
ire not some of them capable and desirous of profiting by just 
inch training as sMllfnlly supervised practice teaching? Are not 
lacilities at present too scarce to provide all prospective teachers 
vith practice teaching? If some are not exempt, at present, will 
lot the schools have a shortage of teachers, even in normal times? 
i¥ill not inspection of the classroom work of the experienced teach- 
er serve as basis to judge if she should do practice teaching? The 
vriter believes that for the present, we shall be compelled to resort 
o more or less exemption; but that when war conditions become 
lormal again, the practice of exemption should be gradually, but 
lurely discontinued. Such a policy will mean the provision of 
lacilities for practice teaching on a scale not now in existence in 
my institution. 


20, Credit for Practice Teaching 

Toward B.A. or B.S. in Arts 28 yes lino 

Toward degree in Education 16 yes 


Bases for Equating Practice Teaching for one Semester-Hour Credit 



Freq. 

Miu 


Max. 

fumber of 50-mmute periods required 

20 

15 

21 

90 

dumber of 46-jnmute periods required 

Tumber of 45>minute laboratory periods 

required 

fumber of 55-minute periods required 

15 

15 

21 

126 

13 

15 

36 

60 

1 

18 


90 

fumber of 60-minute periods required 

1 

.. 


25 


Bases for refusing or granting credit are various, but mostly 
senter around two types of conditions. First, incompetence, as 
udged by the supervisor, is a basis for refusing credit. Second, 
tuccess, as judged by the supervisors, is a basis for granting credit. 

few institutions report the work in practice teaching as a “non- 
sredit requirement.” This is probably one way of saying that the 
^rts college has successfully avoided allowing credit for such work, 
ret offers the work. 

On what sort of a basis could one be expected to teach 126 
jeriods for one semester-hour credit? This might be answered 
rariously. Yet, to the writer there are some conditions which jus- 
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tify as small an amount of credit as tliat for 126 periods. If the 
saper^isor rarely visits the class, if conferences are rarely held, 
if the visits to the class are few in number and almost all partial 
periods, then, it seems to the writer that the work is probably not 
worth any more than one semester-hour. It is but little else than un- 
supervised teaching, and that is not efficient practice teaching. The 
other features of the table need no additional comment. 

g mVtMAR Y OF SURVEY 

One hundred eleven, or 52 per cent, of the institutions report- 
ing are giving practice teaching for secondary teachers. Since 
1914-15 there has been a general tendency to increase the work in 
all types of institutions except colleges and non-state universities. 

Methods of Selection of Practice Teachers 

1. Practice teachers are selected from junior and senior clas- 
ses, from the fifth year of combination courses and from graduate 
students. The major tendency is to select a senior — a fourth-year 
student. 

2. The amount of general college work required preliminary 
to entrance on practice teaching varies from 10 semester-hours to 
134 semester-hours. The general tendency is to require a minimum 
of 90 semester-hours. 

3. The amount of work done in subjects to be taught varies as 
follows : 

(1) In one subject: from 12 to 26 semester-hours, with an 

average of 18 semester-hours. 

(2) In a second subject : from 12 to 18, with an average of 

15 semester-hours. 

(3) In a third subject: from 12 to 15, semester-hours. 

4. The amount of work required in education before en- 
trance on practice teaching varies from 10 to 17 semester-hours, 
with an average of 12 semester-hours. 

5. The types of courses most frequently required in education 
preliminary to entrance on practical teaching are : 
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General Psychology 
Educational Psychology 
Prin. of Teaching in 
See. Schools 
History of Education 
Special Methods 
Prin. or Phil, of Edue. 


3 Sem.-Hrs. 
3 Sem.-Hrs. 

3 Sem.-Hrs. 
3 Sem.-Hrs. 
3 Sem.-Hrs. 
3 Sem.-Hrs. 


72 Institutions 
68 Institutions 

76 Institutions 
72 Institutions 
54 Institutions 
54 Institutions 


About one third of the 111 institutions (34) require observa- 
tion of teaching in secondary schools. 

But 15 institutions require the study of the social aspects of 
education. 

Miscellaneous types of courses are required by 14 institutions, 
averaging 4 semester-hours each. In this group of prerequisites are 
the following; ethics, sociology, Bible, philosophy, school law, 
school administration, educational hygiene, genetic and experimen- 
tal psychology, logic. 

6. The institutions utilizing observation as a prerequisite are 
tending to require a minimum of 19 visits with 11 conferences. 
About one half are done preliminary to actual teaching and one 
half parallel to the teaching. The same proportions are distributed 
between the study of general principles and the study of the teach- 
ing of the subject to be taught by the practice teacher. 

7. In scholastic rank, or grade, of work, there is little agree- 
ment, due to the vague and unsettled conditions of educational 
measurement. In general college work, 67, or 60 per cent., of in- 
stitutions have some form of requirement. Fifty-nine, or 53 per 
cent., have such requirements in the subject to be taught, and 58, or 
52 per cent., have such requirements for work in educaclon. These 
requirements are expressed in terms of percentage, letter-grades 
‘‘passing,’’ “good,” and excellent.” 

8. The physical status of the prospective teacher is taken into 
consideration by 38, or about 34 per cent., of the institutions. Fifty, 
or 45 per cent., have no physical requirement. 

9. Probably all consider the moral status of the prospective 
teacher, but only 59 of the 111 report that they do so. Though 
they state they have such a requirement, very few give the require- 
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ment. Thirty-six, or 32 per cent., report that they have no such 
requirement. 

10. An average of 54 per cent, report that they have no pre- 
liminary apprentice work in keeping records, making reports, reg- 
ulating hygienic conditions, nor class organization and manage- 
ment. An average of 27, or 24 per cent., report that they do re- 
quire preliminary apprentice work in these phases of teacher ac- 
tivity. Keeping records is required least, and regulating room con- 
ditions is required most frequently. 

11. The final sanction of the selection of the practice teacher 
is given by the head of the department or school of education in 74, 
or 66% per cent., of the institutions and in 7, or 6 per cent., he 
does not have this function. Other persons who help to select the 
teacher are the instructors in education, principal of the training 
school, regular class teacher, superintendent of schools, board of 
education, president of college, member of the collegiate depart- 
ment representing the subject to be taught. Boards of education 
have least to do with sanctioning selection. Others do this in the 
order given here; department of education, principal of training 
school, head of collegiate department and superintendent of schools. 

12. Thirty, or 27 per cent., of the 111 institutions require 
some degree of skill in use of teaching apparatus; 23, or 20 per 
cent., have no such requirement. 

13. The use of some form of test to aid in selection of teach- 
ers is reported as follows: 70, or 63 per cent., do not use any 
standardized tests ; 6, or 5 per cent., report that they do use such 
tests. Eighteen, or 16 per cent., use a practical teaching test, and 
61, or 55 per cent., do not. One institution reports experiments 
with some special tests. 

14. Ability to write legible handwriting is considered by 10, 
or 9 per cent., and 48, or 43 per cent., do not consider it. 

Practices in Supervision of Practice Teachers 

1. The preliminary selection and organization of the subject 
matter to be taught is made by supervisor in 65 per cent, of the in- 
stitutions, while in 50 per cent, the practice teacher either shares 
in this or does all of it. Seventeen per cent, of the institutions 
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state that the practice teacher does nothing with this type of work. 
Sir institutions state that the practice teacher is given full freedom 
in his matter. 

2. Seventy per cent, use texts as guides in content. Fifty- 
seven per cent, use syllabi as guides in content. Thirty-three and 
one third per cent, use other means. 

3. In 56 per cent, of the institutions both practice teacher 
and supervisor cooperate in lesson planning. In 33 per cent, the 
supervisor dictates the plan. In 15 per cent, the supervisor does 
nothing with lesson planning. 

4. The aims of the work are determined, according to the 
returns, by both supervisor and practice teacher. In 64 per cent, 
the supervisor and in 54 per cent, the teacher, share in determining 
aims. In 14 per cent, the teacher is not supposed to determine the 
aims of the work. 

5. During the period of practice teaching, the supervisor 
tends to visit the classroom and inspect the teaching for 13 partial, 
and 9 whole periods. Since the number of periods of teaching tend 
to be about 36 to 50, the supervisor is in the classroom about 20 to 
25 complete periods, and makes short visits to the room in about 
25 per cent, to 36 per cent, of the periods of teaching. 

6. About one fifth require daily reports by supervisor. About 
two fifths require no daily reports by supervisor. About 30 per 
cent, require daily reports by practice teacher. About 38 per cent, 
require no daily reports by practice teacher. 

7. About 26 per cent, require weekly reports by supervisor. 
About 35 per cent, require no weekly reports by supervisor. About 
31 per cent, require weekly reports by teacher. About 35 per cent, 
require no weekly reports by teacher. Practically all require some 
form of final report on work when teaching is completed. 

8. Both general and individual conferences are used in 67 
per cent, of the institutions. Individual conferences predominate ; 
72 per cent, use them. Eleven per cent, do not use general con- 
ferences. 

Individual conferences are held both before and after the 
period of teaching in 58 per cent, of the cases. Conferences before 
teaching are least often used. 
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9. Parallel obseryation work is used by 47 per cent, of insti- 
tutions ; 26 per cent, state tbey do not use it. There is no general 
tendency as to the quantity of these parallel observations. Most of 
them concern the teaching of the subject taught by the practice 
teacher and are in the same school where the practice teacher is at 
work. 

10. The most prevalent method of rating practice teachers 
is by letter grades. Analytical (score-card) method comes next and 
the percentage system third. Many combine letter grades with 
other systems. 

11. The supervision is given by the following named persons, 
the order indicating their relative frequencies: general director, 
supervisor on college faculty, supervisor on staff of public school, 
supervisor connected with both institutions, and supervisor on staff 
of training school only. Sixty four per cent, report the use of a 
general director. 

12. The number of practice teachers supervised by the gen- 
eral director varies from none to 155. The median tendency is to 
supervise about 10 to 15 teachers. 

13. The number of practice teachers supervised by the special 
supervisor varies from none to 90, but the median tendency is 
about 4 to 12. 

14. The time in clock hours per week per practice teacher 
given to supervision varies from 1 or 2 to 15 hours. The general 
tendency is about 2 to 5 hours. 

15. The portion of the year’s work of a given class taught by 
practice teachers varies from 10 to 100 per cent; by the regular 
teacher from none to 90 per cent. The prevailing tendency is to 
divide the work equally between the practice teacher and the reg- 
ular teacher. 

16. The class period in practice teaching varies from at least 
45 minutes to 90 minutes. In 45-minute periods, the amount of 
teaching varies from 15 to 200 periods, with the median tendency 
about 40 to 50 periods. In 50-minute periods, the number taught 
varies from 3 to 100, the median tendency being about 36 to 50. 
Periods of other length vary from 22 to 115, the average being 
about 57 periods. 
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17. The general tendency is to have practice teaching done 
in but one subject. Amounts done in first and second subjects tend 
to be in the ratio of 2:1. Five institutions report teaching in a 
third subject. There is no marked tendency in doing the teaching 
in two subjects contemporaneously or conseentively. 

18. The cost of supervision is reported in terms of salary 
rather than in terms of cost per practice teacher. Nine institutions 
report a median cost for supervisor’s salary of $1250. 

19. Exemption from practice teaching for previous teaching 
experience is apparently used as frequently as non-exemption. The 
percentage of institutions granting such exemption is 32 and those 
without such exemptions 34. Nine institutions require a year’s 
hiigh-school experience as a basis for exemption. Four require two 
years ’ experience in the high school, one three years and one five 
years’. 

20. Practice teaching is quite generally credited for the bach- 
elor’s degree in arts, although a fair minority of institutions do 
not so credit it. Twenty-eight grant credit, and 11 do not. A 
semester-hour’s credit is granted for about 21 45-minute or 60-min- 
ute periods, and for 36 45-minute laboratory periods. 

FOEMS OF REPORTS AJSTD RATESTG SCHEDULES 

Very few institutions submitted blanks which they used, but 
the material submitted is here given. Similar material is given for 
Chicago, California and Wisconsin in Bulletin 1917, No, 29, TJ. S. 
Bureau of Education, pages 43-62. The list here given includes 
the following institutions: Baldwin-Wallace College; Highland 
Park College ; Indiana University ; Iowa State University ; Leland 
Stanford University; University of North Dakota; Ohio Wesleyan 
University ; and College of William and Mary. Institutions which 
are establishing practice teaching will find helpful suggestions from 
these blanks. 
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1 

BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, BEREA, OHIO 
Instructor's Lesson Preparation 

To be filled out before directing students’ preparation. 

Course Textbook or Manual Lesson Date 

Review of High Poiuts 

New Tbougbts 

Relation to Previous Work 

Parts for Special Attention 

Helpful References 

Aim 

Correlates 

Transfers 

Practical Applications 

Best Methods of Presenting This Lesson 

n 

HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 
Teacher Efpicienct Ebcobd 

Very Excel- 

I. The Tecbcher Rating Poor Poor Medium Good lent 

1. Personal qualities 

2. Intellectuality and insight 

3. Motive and spirit [Ruling omitted in reproduction] 

4. Professional preparation 

5. Initiative and self-reliance 
II. The Study 

6. Direction and stimulation of students 

7. Seat work inspection 

8. Cooperation and loyalty 

9. Individual help 

10. Interest and growth 
Til. The Class Bedtatim 

11. Definiteness and clearness of aim 

12. Accuracy and detail of presentation 

13. Skill in questioning and illustrating 

14. Power to interest and hold attention 

15. Regard for observing, thinking, 

doing and expressing 
IF. School Mcmagement 

16. Hygienic conditions 

17. Disciplinary powers 

18. Regard for routine 
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19. General atmosphere of school 

20, Care for the school plant 

General Bating 

Boom Becorded by Date 


m 

INDIANA UNIVEBSITY SCHOOL OE EDUCATION 
Practice Teacher Bbcord 


Name 

Date of completion of practice teaching 
Date of Graduation 
Major subject 
First minor subject 

Professional education courses, No. of hours 
Average scholarship in all subjects 
education courses 

Estimate of major department as to personality and general ability: 
of education department: 

Previous teaching experience in years: elementary schools 

high schools 


Degree 

No. semester hours 
No. semester hours 

Major subject 


Last position (place) (date) 

Name of county or city superintendent 
Success grade 


Kind of license last held , date of issue 

First position after practice work (date and place) elementary school 

High school 

Estimate of success in this position 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (check) 

(See rating plan reverse side.) [No. IV] 

Strong points 
Weak points 
Comments by critic: 
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IV 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Practice Teacher Record 
Subject Critic 


Qualities of Merit 

I. Bersonaliiy (30 points) P 12 

1. Personal appearance 2 

2. Adaptability — ^resourceful S 

3. Self-reliance — ^poise 3 

4. Enthusiasm — optimism 4 

5. Tact — sympathy 3 

6. Sincerity — earnestness 2 

7. Voice 1 

8. Use of English 2 

9. Industry 4 

10. Intellectual capacity 4 

II. Physical capacity 2 

11, Teachmg Slcill (45 points) 

1. Range of information 3 

2. Daily preparation of lesson 4 

3. Use of method types 2 

4. Sense of values 3 

5. Skill iu questioning 5 

6. Attention and interest 2 

7. Reaching individuals 2 

8. Using pupil experiences 3 

9. Keeping lesson organized 2 

10. Economizing of time 3 

11. Use of illustrative aids 2 

12. Assignment of lesson 3 

13. Application of knowledge 3 

14. Motivation of work 3 

15. Accuracy and incisive 

thinking 3 

16. Insistence on good English 2 

III, Management (15 points) 

1. Systematic routine 3 

2. Promptness in reports, etc. 2 


3. Appearance of room — atten- 

tion to lighting and 
seating 2 

4. Discipline 4 

5. Teacher's personal relation 

to pupils 4 


345E12345R12345R 
[Rulings omitted ia reproduction] 


BATING 

Pirst Second Third 
Six Weeks Six Weeks Six Weeks 
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IF. Professional Attitude 
(10 points) 

1. Professional growth and in- 

terest 3 

2. Loyalty and cooperation 3 

3. Attitude towards criticism 2 

4. Interest in pupils and school 

activities 2 

Total Eating 1st 2nd 3rd 

Explanation of Numbering — indicates perfect score; 1, superior or perfect 
score; 2, above average or .9 of perfect score; 3, average or .8 of per- 
fect score; 4, below average or .7 of perfect score; 5, unsatisfactory or 
.6 of perfect score; E, the actual rating in figures. The third rating will 
be the final term grade. To translate this rating into University rating, 

add 2 to a grade of 85 to 89; 5 to a grade of 75 to 84; and 2 to a grade 
of 70 to 74. 

V 

STATE UNIVEESITY OF IOWA 
Teacher Eboord 

Teacher Dates 

Sections Noted 

I. Purpose or Aim Accomplished? 

1 , 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7, 

8, [Euling omitted in reproduction] 

II. Organisation of Material 

Did she assign problems? 

Did she have data grouped? 

Did she provide for correlation? 

Did she observe relative values? 

III. Use of Knowledge 

Did she emphasize quality? 

Did she test methods of work? 

Did she ask thought questions? 

Did she ask fact questions? 

Did she encourage good expression? 

IF, Provision for Individuality 

Did she use pupils' experiences? 

Did she use pupils' present interests? 
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Did she use text material only? 

Did she consider individual needs? 

Did she stimulate initiative? 
y. The Eeoitation 

Was it socialized? 

Were the pupils prepared? 

Was cooperation demanded? 

Was freedom permitted? 

Was discussion encouraged? 

Was discussion directed? 

Incentives and motives 
Interest and attention 
Was the time properly divided? 

VI. General Spirit 

VII. DiscipUne 

VIII. Is She a Leader? 

Is she vigorous? 

Is she pleasant? 

Is she resourceful? 

Is she sympathetic? 

Is she handicapped? 

Dates of Conference with Teacher 

VI 

LELAOT) STANFOBD JE. UNIVERSITY 

The practice teacher is asked to rate himself a week before the end of the 
semester in which the teaching has been done. The special supervisor is also 
asked to rate the practice teacher on a separate sheet. The two ratings are 
then plotted as curves, in ink of different colors on another sheet which is 
kept as a record. A copy of the rating sheet follows. 

Score Sheet for EAiaNG of Practice Teachers 

Name of practice teacher rated 

(Place check mark or in the one of five spaces following each 

specified trait, which most nearly represents your judgment of Practice 
Teacher ^s ability.) 

Points for Eating Degrees of Exccllenco 

I. Preparation Poor Fair Good Very Good Excellent 

A. Personal Preparation, i.e. [Rulings omitted in reproduction] 

thoroughness of knowledge of 

subject 

B. Preparation of suitable mate- 
rial for adequate presentation 
of daily lessons 
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C. Preparation of weekly or 
monthly lesson plans 

II. Teaching Skill 

A. Ability to stimulate interest 

B. Ability to ask thought provok- 
ing questions 

0. Ability to carry on all work 
of the classroom with prompt- 
ness and efficiency 

III. School Management 

A. Ability to govern class 
(Self -control, firmness, tact) 

B. Ability to make necessary 
routine automatic 

0. Ability to adjust methods and 
materials to different types of 
pupil ability 

IV. Personal Fitness 

A. Physical and mental poise 

B. Personal appearance (neat- 
ness, taste, etc.) 

0. -Qualities of leadership 
(Executive capacity) 

Signed 

Official Position 

Date 


vn 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OP NORTH DAKOTA 
Practice Teaching 
Report by the Critic Teacher 


For Student-Teacher 

Subject Taught 

Number of Lessons Observed by Student-Teacher Taught 


Semester Year. Date of This Report 


Signed 


Critic-Teacher 
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A. Preparation of Lesson 

[Spaces for record condensed in reproduction] 

B. Skill in Conducting Recitations 

C. Ability to Manage Pupils 

D. Personal Pitness for Teaching 

E. General Rating of Teaching 

The points outlined below are considered in making these reports which de- 
scribe definitely and in detail the characteristics of the student-teacher. It is 
not intended that the critic-teacher shall report on each point in every case, but 
he emphasizes those points that are especially significant for the particular 
student-teacher concerned. The critic also adds comments on any other notable 
aspects of the student’s work. 

{a) Preparation of Lessons — ^Accurate knowledge of subject matter; 
clearness of purpose; originality; appreciation of relative values; conciseness 
of statement; mechanics of plan-arrangement, writing, etc. 

(h) Skill in conducting recitation — ^In exposition or telling; questioning; 
holding attention and interest; reaching individuals; using pupils’ experiences 
and responses; keeping lessons organized; economizing time; securing and fix- 
ing definite results; using blackboard and other means of illustration; care of 
pupils’ English; assigning study lessons; etc. 

(o) Ability to manage pupils — General attitude — sympathetic or cold and 
formal; winning or antagonizing; systematizing and economizing routine; hand- 
ling distracting or disturbing elements; maintaining authority; decision; con- 
sistency; etc. 

{d) Personal fitness for teaching — Scholarship; industry; promptness; 
willingness; health; energy; animation; general culture; refinement; courtesy; 
confidence; poise; neatness; carriage; voice; enunciation; etc. 

vin. 

OHIO WESLBYAlSr UNIVERSITY 
Department of Education 
Supervisor’s Report on Student Teaching 


Directions . — ^Make two copies of the final report^ filing one with the Ap- 
pointment Committee and one with the Department of Education. Bate items 
by the point system. For the summary rating use either the average, median, 
or mode, as seems best. If any items cannot be rated, omit rating of them or 
briefly characterize them. Make a rating about every fifth period, and then 
the summary rating. Recent studies show that ResvMs should be given heaviest 
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weighting, and Technique of Teaching next in importance.’ Under the heading 
Miscellaneous include anything not covered in previous headings, and yet of 
value to the report. 

Data for all ratings should he obtained by observation of the work of the 
student-teacher for complete class periods, by investigation of ratings in quizzes 
and class work, by character of the pupils^ written work, and by any behavior 
that indicates the reactions of the pupils to the teacher 's work. Under ' ' Classi- 
fication of group taught indicate whether a class in high school, or academy, 
etc. 

It is of great value to place one of these blanks in the hands of the student- 
teacher with instructions that he, or she, rate the work. Thus used it becomes 
a teacher 's estimate of his, or her own progress. It also insures unity of aims 
between student-teacher and supervisor. 


Supervisor 
Subject taught 
Date of beginning 
Size of class 
No. of girls in class 


Student-teacher 

No. of class hours taught 

Date of completion 

No. of boys in class 

Classification of group taught 


J. Besults of Work of Student’Teacher ^ ^ 

1. Growth of pupils in J ^ 

(a) Subject-matter 

(b) Eabits required [Kuling 

(c) Interests 

(d) Ideals 

(e) Beflective thinking 

(f) Appreciation, or habits of 

enjoyment 

(g) Ability to study 

2. Fulness of pupils' recitations 

3 . Pupils' manners and behavior, , . . 

4 . Pupils' use of English 

i 5 . Neatness of pupils' work 

6. Pupils' daily preparation 

7 . Group activity in work of pupils. . 

8. All pupils busy during period. . . . 


Is 

p=i 


.S 

Is 

W 


Is 


I 

w 


■I 


omitted in reproduction] 


JL Techruique o\f Teaching 


1. Definiteness of aims 

2. Skill in questioning as to 

(a) Thought-stimulating questions 

(b) Memory questions 

(c) Wording of questions 

(d) Distribution of questions.... 

• (e) Number of questions 
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3. SkiU in 

(a) Use of texts 

(b) Use of apparatus 

(e) Drill work 

(d) Inductive metliod 

(e) Deductive metliod 

(f) Exposition 

(g) Conversational method 

(h) Use of reviews 

(i) Use of summaries 

(j) Securing work from all pupils 

(k) Management of individual 

differences 

(l) Uesson-planning 

(m) Lesson assignment 

(n) Selection of content 

(o) Organization of content 

(p) Grading 

III, Schoolroom Management 

1. Lighting 

2. Ventilation 

3. Care of books and apparatus 

4. Written work 

5. Records and reports 

6. Seating of pupils 

7. Discipline 

IV, Personal Facts About Teacher 

1. Familiarit 7 with subject 

2. Physical status in class 

3. Self-control 

4. Faithfulness in daily preparation 

5. Attitude towards work 

6. Attitude towards supervisor 

F. Miscellaneous 

VI, Summary Eating 


IX. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVBBSITY 
DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
Daily Report op Studbnt-Teaohbrs 
To be used by all student-teachers teaching outside of Bela/ware, 
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Give items 1-10 every day; others as they are represented in work. 

1. Name 2. Subject 3. Date 

4. Location 5. Type of School 

6. Size of Class: Total No. of Boys No. of Girls... 

7. Length of Class Period 

8. Type of Period Lab., Direct Instruction, Supervised Study. 

(Underscore type represented) 


9. Name of Supervisor 

10. Was he or she present all or part of the Period'? 

11. Describe the situation in terms of mork assigned for day, aims to he at- 
tained, procedures used, use of texts and apparatus, conditions of room as 
to utility and hygiene, your own previous preparation, special mdwidual 
differences among pupils. 

[Space for record condensed in) reproduction.] 

12. Describe the responses (results) in terms of habits or shills initiated or 
fixed, information secu^red by pupils, interests aroused or increased, appre- 
datwe activities mted, use of Ihinlcing abilities, ideals initiated or strength- 
ened, pupils' preparation, cooperative activity of class, use of EngUsh, 
neatness and orderliness of pupils^ worh, fullness of recitation, all busy 
during entire period, 

X. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVEESITY 
Eepoht of Woke: of STUDENP-TBAOHBra 
to 

DEPAKTMENT OP EDUCATION* 

1. Name of studont-teachor : 

2. Subject taught: 

3. Date of teaching: 

4. Typo of School: High School; Junior High School; 7th. or 8th. Grade 

5. Size of Class or Classes: 

No. of Boys; No. of Girls: 

6. Number of Periods Taught: Length of Periods: 

No of Periods visited by Supervisor : 


*To be used when Supervisor is not a member of the Departm^t of Educa- 
tion. 
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7. Bate foUomng items as exeelleat, medium, or poor. 

1. Assignments: 

2. Methods: 

3. Besxilts of teaching: 

4. Teacher’s care of room and apparatus: 

5. Schoolroom government: 

6. Teacher’s preparation: 

7. Any miscellaneous items noted: 

1 . 

2 . 


4 

8. Name and position of person reporting: 


TL. 


COLLECIE OF WILLIAM AND MAET 
Djjlt Oeimo Eipoet 
(Filled out to show sample report.) 

Student-teacher Garland , Grade Sigh School. 

Subject English Comp, I. , Topic Argvmnt 

Type of lesson Indnetwe 

Teacher’s plan: Preparation A , Quality iB , Mastery B 
Question: Form B , Placing C , Continuity G 
Personal bearing A , Self-possession A 

Preparation of materials , Originality A , “Snap” C 

Control of class B Why? 

Pupfls’ attention 90pereent , Why? Eai Im interest to therfh-m tm- 

expected argument in cUss. 
Pupils’ initiative B , Organization 
Habit training: Language C , Study C , Posture C 

Ethel Feazieb Fubb, Critic. 

Grade A for very good, B for fairly good, 0 for poor, and comment specifically 
whenever practicable. 

Lesson was too slow for a good lesson. 



CHAPTER V 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE MANUAL ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Feed O. Whitcomb 

Professor of Industrial Education, Miami University 


The status of practice teaching in these subjects has received 
little attention. The report of the committee given below was an 
attempt to collect data on the subject. Owing to the failure of many 
institutions to respond to the questionnaire sent out, the report 
is not as complete and comprehensive as it should have been. 

Because of the comparatively recent introduction of the man- 
ual and industrial arts into the curriculum of the schools, and 
further because of the fact that until quite recently it was thought 
that anyone could teach these subjects (often this was because 
trained teachers could not be obtained) , their professional aspects 
have received little attention. More recently teachers^ colleges and 
normal schools have been training teachers for the practical arts 
and gradually the professional side of these subjects has been de- 
veloped. Practice teaching has received attention in these courses, 
but often it has been poorly organized and supervised. The sub- 
ject matter of the courses in the manual and industrial arts as 
taught in elementary and secondary schools has not been organized 
and standardized as has the subject matter of the academic subjects. 

As the demand for vocational education has developed during 
the last ten years, new aspects of the teacher-training problem in 
industrial education have arisen. The importance of practice teach- 
ing here is indicated in Bulletin No. 19 of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education^ which briefly says: "^Prac- 
tice of this kind (referring to practice teaching) is highly essential 
to the most efficient training.’’ 
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A Conference of Specialists in the Training of Teachers of 
Manual Arts and Industrial Education’' is called annually by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Invitations are extend- 
ed to institutions in the Mississippi Valley which train teachers of 
manual arts and industrial education. The states included in this 
territory are : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

At the meeting of this Conference in December, 1916, at the 
George Peabody College for the Training of Teachers, a committee 
was appointed to investigate the status of teacher training in the 
manual arts and industrial education in the United States. Through 
the office of the United States Commissioner of Education, this 
Committee sent out a questionnaire to the 100 institutions in the 
United States which are credited with training teachers of manual 
arts and industrial education. Only 25 replies were received. 

A considerable part of this questionnaire had to do with obser- 
vation and practice teaching. On this subject institutions were 
asked to report ; first, on what they were now doing, and second, 
to suggest what they thought should be done. The results may bo 
summarized as follows: 

Z. What is Now Being Done 

1. Almost all institutions reporting require some observation and 
practice teaching. 

2. Have facilities for practice teaching 

(а) in model school, 32% 

(б) in public school, 28% 

(c) in model and public school, 20% 

3. Practice teaching done under supervision of 

(а) head of department, 36% 

(б) critic teacher, 28% 

(c) grade teacher, 8% 

(d) combinations, 28% 

4. General plan of work directed by 

(а) head of department, 56% 

(б) supervisor of practice, 8% 

(c) city supervisor, 8% 
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(d) instructors, 12% 

(e) combinations, 16% 

5. Practice expei’ience is given in 

(a) woodwork, 13% 

(b) woodwork and mechanical drawing, 46% 

(c) woodwoi'k, mechanical drawing and metal work, 17% 

(d) academic subjects and technical work, 4% 

(e) printing, 8%^ 

(/) vai’ious combinations, 12% 

6. Amount of time given to observation and practice teaching is 
extremely variable, ranging from 12 to 270 lessons. An aver- 
age from normal schools reporting is 94 hours. Colleges re- 
port less time than normal schools. 

7- Is previous teaching experience recognized as equivalent to 
practice teaching? 

(a) ''No” reported by 71% 

{!)) " res” by one school only. 

(c) ^'In special eases,” 12% 

(d) Answers from other institutions not clear. 

//. WJiai Should he Bone? 

1. All favor some practice teaching under school conditions 
approximating those of the regular public schools. 

2. Critical and fairly constant supervision of all practice 
teaching is essential. 

3. Practice teaching should be done during the last year of 
the student-teacher ^s coui'se. 

4. Considerable variety of opinion as to size of classes most 
effective for practice teaching; majority favor 12 to 20 pupils. 

5. Much variety of opinion as to amount of practice teaching 
to be required. The majority favor 75 to 100 clock-hours of actual 
teaching in a two-year coui'sc ; little if any additional teaching is 
thought necessary in a three- or four-year course. 

6. Observation, of a limited amount, if preceded and fol- 
lowed by conferences with critic teachers, is considered valuable 
and desirable. 

Recommendations Made hy the Committee 

On the basis of these returns, the Committee that distributed 
the questionnaire has made the following recommendations con- 
cerning the training of teachers of the manual and industrial arts : 

1. All student teachers in a manual arts or industrial educa- 
tion course should be required to have practice teaching, preceded 
by observation, both under expert supervision; classes should be 
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held under conditions approximating those found in the better 
grade of public schools. 

2. Classes should be of sufficient size to provide good teaching 
conditions, with a suggested minimum of 10 pupils and maximum 
of 20. 

3. The actual classroom work including observation, assist- 
ing and teaching should approximate 100 clock-hours, an equal 
amount of time being required in preparation for the class work 
and in conferences. 

4. Practice should be required both with high-school and with 
grade classes — one assignment with each in different semesters or 
terms. 

5. Practice teaching should be done during the last year of 
the student-teacher’s course. 



CHAPTER VI 


NOTE ON THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GENERAL 
TEACHING POWER AND SOME SPECIFIC TEACH- 
ING QUALITIES 


Charles Fobltob 

Dean of Teacliers College, University of Nebraska 


In the year 1916-17, the writer made a study of the correlation 
between ‘^general teaching power’’ and the five principal qualities 
upon which student teachers are rated in the Teachers College 
Training School of the University of Nebraska. This training 
school is a high school accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and has been maintained for 
ten years by the University of Nebraska for the purpose of provid- 
ing intending teachers an opportunity to do actual teaching in 
preparation for entering the teaching profession in the state. Each 
prospective teacher is required to teach during his senior year in 
his chosen subject or subjects in which he must have given forty 
University hours of special study. 

The following are the correlations between ^‘General Teaching 
Power” (G. T. P.) and the five specific qualities by which the 123 
student teachei'S considered in this study were rated : 

1. Personality and G. T. P 59 

2. General Scholarship and G. T. P. , . .61 

3. Major Subject and G. T. P 70 

4. Social Power and G. T. P. 75 

5. Technique of Teaching and G.T,P. . .79 

1, ‘‘Personality” is used by our supervisors to include (a) 
general appearance, (b) vigor and buoyancy, (c) initiative, {d) 
poise and (e) tact. 
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2. ^‘G-eneral scholarship’’ here includes not only academic 
but also professional achieveni,ent and is based upon semester grades 
on file at the office of the University registrar. 

3. ‘‘Major Subject” includes the chosen subject on which 
the student has made special preparation for teaching and is here 
represented, by the semester grades on file. It may be explained 
that we require each candidate to put forty hours of preparation 
on the subject, or a subject and one closely allied to it, that is to 
represent the field to be taught when he enters upon public-school 
teaching. This preparation includes a course in the special method 
of teaching this chosen subject. 

4. “Social power” includes an understanding of human na- 
ture and the capacity on the part of the teacher to enter into the 
mental states of the student and to exercise that sympathy and di- 
rective power essential to encouraging students in their work ; also 
loyalty to supervisors and other instructors on the teaching staff ; 
and finally, ability to secure the cooperation of patrons. 

5. “Technique of Teaching” includes (a) skill in assignment, 
(b) skill in showing pupils how to work, (c) skill in the selection 
and organization of subject matter, (d) ability to frame strong 
questions, (e) skill in illustration, (/) ability in drill work, {g) 
skin in class management. 

6. “General Teaching Power” is determined by the average 
results of the ratings of three judges in the case of each student 
teacher. In each department there is a special supervisor who has 
direct charge of all student teachers teaching in his particular sub- 
ject. This supervisor watches daily the results of each of his in- 
structors and records his estimate of their general teaching ability. 
Further, the professor of Educational Theory and the principal of 
the demonstration school estimate the general teaching power of 
each teacher on the basis of a half dozen observations made during 
the semester. The ratings made by these three sets of judges are 
based on the 45 qualities embraced in Boyce’s score card {Four- 
tpsnth Yearbook), The writer took as his basis of general merit 
the average of all of these judgments. The specific quality of 
technique of teaching was determined by these same judges, and 
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in a similar way, which doubtless accounts in a large degree for 
the high correlation. 

Personality, Social Power and Technique of Teaching are each 
based on the combined judgments of the twelve supervisors of the 
training school (who are continually present with the student 
teachers), of the principal of this school and of the head of the 
Depai*tment of Educational Theory and Practice. 



CHAPTER VH 


THE SUMMER PRACTICE-TEACHING PLAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


H. H. Poster 

Professor of Education, TJniversity of Arizona 


In the development of the University of Arizona teacher-train- 
ing system, necessity proved to be the mother of invention. The 
University’s plans for a practice school were frustrated by the out- 
break of the war, and for various reasons the local high school was 
unavailable for practice teaching. The solution of the problem was 
undertaken along somewhat unusual lines. 

In the Spring of 1918, the city of Bisbee, Arizona, with a popu- 
lation of about 25,000, ofEered the University Department of Edu- 
cation the use of its school system for the school observation and 
practice teaching. Bisbee has one of the most efficient and progres- 
sive school systems in the Southwest, and the University realized 
that the opportunity was too good to neglect. The elevation of 
Bisbee, about 5,200 feet, gives it an ideal summer climate, and the 
city schools are in operation twelve months in the year, the sum- 
mer quarter beginning about July first. Accordingly, the Univer- 
sity initiated a summer session at Bisbee, in which teacher-training 
formed the central interest. 

The practice teaching was done in the three junior high schools 
of the Bisbee system. Many of the regular teachers were taking 
their vacations during the first six weeks of the summer quarter, 
and so far as adapted, the practice teachers were given their classes. 
The salaries of the absent teachers were thus available and were 
divided equally among the practice teachers, each receiving about 
forty dollars for the six weeks. Four members of the University 
faculty acted as supervisors, in conjunction with the principals 
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and certain regularly employed teachei^ in the; Bisbee senior and 
junior high schools. Nearly all of the subjects usually taught in 
junior high schools were included in the work taught by the prac- 
tice teachers. 

Each practice teacher received a university credit of three 
semester hours. Three courses of instruction were given by the 
University teaching staff, evenings and Saturday forenoons, in- 
cluding a course in ‘‘Principles of Teaching in High Schools,’^ 
which was closely correlated with the practice teaching and was 
required of all who had not already completed the course during 
the regular academic year. Each course carried a three-hour credit, 
so that a student doing full work would earn a total of six semester- 
hours credit during the six weeks, and about twenty of the students 
included practice teaching as part of that six hours' work. 

As in all ‘first times,' adjustments and variations were inevit- 
able. On the whole, however, the original plan remains with but 
few modifications. The plan as it has evolved is as follows. Bach 
practice teacher has charge of two hours per day, each hour includ- 
ing both class instruction and supervised study. For such work 
she assumes full responsibility, subject to the advice and criticism 
of the supervisor, A third hour is devoted to visitation (under 
guidance) of other teachers in the school system. Thus one half 
day is consumed. She is also required to participate in the various 
out-of-class activities of the school and is assigned one group of 
pupils for her special charge. 

The one summer's experience with the plan seems to justify 
its claim to several important merits, most of which are shared 
by other forms of organization. (1) The practice teachers are 
teaching in a real school, with normal boys and gilds. No selection 
of pupils or ‘making allowances' occurs, and the teacher enters into 
the full life and responsibility of the school. (2) The practice 
teachers first meet their classes as strangers. They arc not handi- 
capped by personal familiarity due to previous mingling on the 
same campus. Their pupils view them first and all the time as 
teachers. (3) The practice teachers mingle constantly with the 
regular experienced teachers on a professional par, and the conse- 
quent professional and personal intercourse contributes much to* 
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the upbuilding of a professional spirit. (4) A unique feature is 
that of concentration. The practice teacher is not rushing from a 
college lecture in history, with its university atmosphere, to a 
practice-teaching exercise with school boys and girls, meanwhile 
with mind occupied with an incomplete experiment in bacteriology 
to be resumed immediately thereafter. The practice teacher’s day’s 
work consists solely of either teaching or learning how to teach. 
The conviction here prevailing is that too often practice teaching 
does not dip down deeply enough into real school teaching but is 
merely skimming the surface; that immersion in one’s task and 
its atmosphere is as essential in teacher-training as in soldier-train- 
ing. (5) Each practice-teacher is expected to teach two summers, 
at the close of the junior and of the senior years. Two such sum- 
mers are included in the requirements for the teacher’s diploma 
issued by the University Department of Education. It is felt that 
this sequence of practice followed by further theory and further 
practice will render both theory and practice more significant. 

This first attempt was under favorable circumstances. Super- 
intendent C. P. Philbrook, of Bisbee, and his principals and teachers 
were from the start favorable toward the experiment, and in most 
cases optimistic. The doubters were open-minded. Cooperation 
was perfect, and at the close of the session adverse criticism was 
not to be heard. The Bisbee school authorities are now urging an 
expansion of the work for the coming summer. 
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CONSTITUTIOlSr OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOB THE STUDY OF 

EDUCATION 

Article I 

Name. — ^The name of this Society shall he ‘‘National Society for the Study 
of Education,’^ 


Article II 

O'bject. — ^Its purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 

Article III 

Membership. — Section’ 1. There shall he three classes of members — 
active, associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Seo. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold ofidco, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Seo. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to 
vote, or to take part in the discussion. 

Seo. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed in 
the YearbcfoTc. 

Sec. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.00 and for, asso- 
ciate members $1.00. 


Article IV 

Opcers <md Committees, — Section 1. The officers of this Society shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an executive committee, and 
a board of trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-president shall servo for a term of one 
year, the secretary-treasurer for a term of three years. The other members of 
the Executive Committee shall serve for four years, one to be elected by the 
Society each year. 

Seo. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretary-treasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the YearbooJe. 
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8ec!, 5. A board of truatecs consisting of three membora shall be elected 
by the Society for a term of threo years, one to bo olecl-od each year. 

The Board of Tniatoos shall be the custodian of the property of the So- 
ciety, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of the 
Society, UTid make an anniial financial report. 

Sko. n. The UK'ihod of electing otliccrs shall be determined by the Society. 

• ArtK’LK V 

Puhlioations. — The Society shall publish T?io Yearl) 00 h of the Notiov^l 
Society for the Study of IJduaaticm and such supplements as the Executive 
Commit may provide for. 


Aktk’I^e VT 

Mcctinye , — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of th<» Department of Superintomloncc of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by the 
Exocut iv<> (lommittee. 


Article VII 

Amctulmenta . — This constitution may be amen(lc<l at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 
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MINUTES OP THE MEETING 
of the 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 

Monday Evening, Februajry 25, 1918 

The Egyptian Room of the Breakers Hotel, assigned to the 
Society for its annual meeting, may be an ideal ballroom but it was 
far from an ideal auditorium ; our members and our speakers had 
to i^ontend with overcrowding, almost total lack of ventilation, con- 
gested elevators, rattling windows, a low speaking platform and 
uncomfortable iUumdnation. Despite these handicaps, the more 
than 1,200 persons in the audience were receptive and interested. 
President L. D. Coffman presided while the following program was 
prfisented. 

Further Progress 

H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas, and Chairman 
of the Committee on Economy of Time, 

The Teaching of History in the Upper Elementary Grades 

W. C. Baglby, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Right and Wrong Uses of History in a Scheme of Civic Training 
E. B. Greene, Professor of History, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Economy of Time in the Upper Elementary Grades 

H. Lester Smith, Dean of the School of Education, India-na University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Yearbook on ‘^The Measurement of Educational Products^^ 

S. A. CoxJBTis, Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit Public School, 
and President of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research. 

The Future of Educational Measurement 

0. H. Judd, Director of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Discussion 

J. W. Withers, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, Missouri, 

L. P. Ayres, Division of Education, Bussell Sage Eoundation, New York 
City. 

At the business meeting held directly after these addresses, 
President Coffman reported the following nominations by the Exec- 
utive Committee for officers for the ensuing year, and the persons 
cited were elected, as follows: 

For President 
George D, Strayer 

Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, New York City 
For Vice-President 
John W. Withers 

Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, Missouri 
For memher of the Executive Committee (to succeed M, P. Wilson) 

P. J. Kelly 

Dean of the College of Education, University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

For member of the Board of Trustees ( to succeed S- Chester Parker) 

Daniel Starch 

Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The President announced that the Report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer (see the following pages) had been examined and pro- 
nounced correct. 

On motion of Professor O. H. Judd it was voted: ''That the 
President appoint a Committee to guide the activities of the Society 
in the application of scientific methods to the problems of reorganiz- 
ing the materials of instruction in the schools.” After the busi- 
ness meeting was adjourned. President Coffman announced as 
members of this Committee on the Materials of Education” the 
following 

^Siuce these minutes were written, the retiring President, L. D. Coffman, 
has been added to the Committee. 
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W. C. Bagley, New York City 

J. C. Brown, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

C. E. Ckadsey, Detroit, Michigan 

E. P, Cnbberley, Stanford University, California 

E. C. Elliott, Helena, Montana 

C. H. Judd, Chicago, Illinois (Chairman) 

H. C. Morrison, Middletown, Connecticut 

G. D. Strayer, New York City 

Gr. M. Whipple, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mention should be made in these minutes of a second, though 
informal, gathering of the Society at Atlantic City. On the after- 
noon of February 26th, at the invitation of the Proprietors of Had* 
don Hall, the members of the Society met with the officers of the 
Society at an informal reception in the parlors of that hotel. There 
was music, light refreshments and a general social good time. 

Lotus D. Coffman, President Guv M. Whipple, Secretartf 
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FINANCIAL REPOET OP THE SECRETARY-TREASURER OP THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
Januakt 1, 1918, TO December 31, 1918, Inclusive 

RECEIPTS FOB 1918 

Balance on hand December 31, 1917 $2,097.47 

From sale of Yearhoohs by the Public School Publishing 
Company : 

June to December, 1917 $1,093.87 

January to June, 1918 1,204.94 $2,298.81 


Interest on savings bank account: 

To January 1, 1918. $ 27.11 

To December 1, 1918 28.94 $ 56.05 


Dues from 1050 members (current and delinquent) $1,238.71 


Total income for the year $3,593.57 


Total receipts, including initial balance... $5,691.04 

EXPENDITURES FOR 1918 

Publishing and Distributing Yearbooks: 

Preparing 17th Yearbooks for publication $ 20.00 

Printing 2500 17th Yearbook, Pt, I ('' Third Report 

Economy Time'') 680.07 

Printing 2500 17th Yearbook, Pt. II Measurement 

of Educational Products") 853.07 

Reprinting 1500 17th Yearbook, Pt. II 386.23 

Reprinting 750 14th Yearbook, Pt. II 86.99 

Reprinting 1200 15th Yearbook, Pt. II 246.50 

Reprinting 1000 16th Yearbook, Pt. II 242.18 

Distributing 17th Yearbooks 140.00 

Distributing ICth Yearbooks (June to Dec., 1917) 10.00 

Premium on fire insurance ($5000) 13.75 


Total cost of Yearbooks $2,678.79 

Secretary's Office: 

Secretary's salary, one year, to end of Atlantic City 

meeting $ 500.00 

Secretary's expenses attending Atlantic City meeting. 89.07 

Bookkeeping and other clerical assistance 53.20 

Stamps 54.80 

Stationery 17.85 


Total for Secretary's office $ 714.92 

Committee on the Materials of Education: 

Stationery $ 93.00 


Total expenses 


$3,486.71 
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SUMMABT 


Total expenditures for 1918 $3,486.71 

(Savings Account $1,154.86 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1918 -j Bourth Liberty Loan Bond 1,000.00 

( Cheeking Account 49.47 2,204.33 


Total $5,691.04 

M!E rM~B EBS Jd 1 P 
DECEMBEE 31, 1918 

Honorary members 3 

Active members 333 

Associate members 714 


Total membership 


1050 

O-tTY M. Whipple, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


In publisMag this Fourth Report of the Committee of the 
National Education Association on Economy of Time in Education, 
the National Society for the Study of Education is only carrying 
out a policy that was inaugurated when the first report of that 
Committee was published and that has met with ready endorse- ^ 
ment both by its own members and by the many persons outside its 
membership who have purchased the Fourteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Yearbooks in which these earlier reports appeared. The 
fact that this Fourth Report includes a series of specific and 
straight-forward rules, or maxims, for special methods of teach- 
ing the three R’s and that these maxims are based on the best ex- 
perimental evidence obtainable will make this present report direct- 
ly useful and, I am sure, uncommonly valuable. 


Q-. M. WHippiiE 



FOEEWORD 


At a meeting of the Committee on the Economy of Time and 
its Cooperating Investigators, in Chicago, October, 1917, a com- 
mittee was appointed, of which Dr. Ernest Horn, of the University 
of Iowa, was made chairman. This Committee was to be respon- 
sible for formulating such a monograph as it is possible to issue 
at this time, pertaining to Economy in Learning. Its effort 
throughout has been to put its recommendations in simple, di- 
rect language, that its report may constitute a handbook and 
guide for the use of teachers and supervisors who are interested in 
planning classroom procedure with due regard for both economy 
and efficiency in teaching and learning. 

The Committee on Economy of Time considers itself fortunate 
to be able to issue this Yearlook as one in the series of publications 
representing the results of its work. 

H. B. Wilson, Chairman, 
Committee on the Economy of 
Time in Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tlie work of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education 
has so far been directed toward the achievement of economy through 
a better selection of what is taught. The assumption has been that 
it is uneconomical to teach a child something that he does not need 
to know, no matter how skillfully such material be taught. The 
work of the Committee has involved two things : first, a thorough- 
going acceptance of the point of view of social utility in curriculum 
making; and second, the choice of scientific method as the means 
of determining the content of the course of study. In subjects 
where the relation to life is obvious and where the data involved 
are relatively simple, great progress has been made. Such sub- 
jects are spelling, writing and arithmetic. In other subjects where 
the functions in life outside the school are not so obvious and where 
the data involved are subtle and elusive, the progress, while grati- 
fying, has not been so great. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Yearbooks in which these have been reported have been stimu- 
lating to superintendents in the reconstruction of their courses of 
study. 

But after one has satisfactorily determined the course of study 
in a given subject, there remains the further problem of discov- 
ering the most economical methods of teaching it. It is this task 
to which the present Committee on Economy of Time in Learning 
has been assigned. Each of the six members of the Committee has 
accepted the responsibility of gathering for one elementary school 
subject, the experimental data bearing on the most economical meth- 
ods of learning that subject. So far there has been no clearing-house 
for these experimental data. 

In order to facilitate the search for pertinent investigations, 
particularly those which are unpublished, the following question- 
naire was sent to departments of education in normal schools and 
universities in the United States. 
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QUESTIONISTAIEE 

To jSead of Department of JEducation: 

A special sub-committee lias been appointed by the Committee of the 
National Education Association on Economy of Time to extend the work of 
the Committee along the line of economy in learning. It was felt that the time 
is right for attempting to collect and make available the various published and 
unpublished investigations which throw light on economy in teaching the fol* 
lowing subjects: arithmetic 5 reading; writing; composition; spelling; draw- 
ing; and music. Responsibility for the material in these subjects has been 
apportioned as follows: 

Arithmetic — ^Director S. A. Courtis,* Detroit. 

Reading — ^Dean Wm. S. Gray, University of Chicago. 

Writing — Professor Prank N. Preeman, University of Chicago. 

Composition — Professor Jas. P. Ho«ic,t Chicago Normal School. 

Spelling — ^Professor Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 

Drawing — ^Professor Pred C. Ayer, University of Washington. 

Music — Professor 0. B. Seashore, University of Iowa. 

These studies when gathered will be digested and organized so as to b© of 
greatest use to the classroom teacher. The Committee realizes that the task is 
arduous and ambitious, but believes that the work is worth all the effort which* 
the Committee and those who cooperate can put into it. Nothing could do more 
to increase the interest of the scientific study of the problems in learning and 
to insure that such results as are now available will be carried over into class- 
room practice. WiU you kindly send me a list of the published and unpub- 
lished studies which have been completed in your department along these 
various lines? To simplify sending the data, kindly use the following form: 

Investigations, Unpublished 
Subject (for example, Spelling) Author 

Title of Study 

Investigations, Published 
Subject (for example, Spelling) Author 

Title of Study Place of Publication. 

The Committee wishes to complete its work at the earliest possible moment. 

Will you kindly send this material at your earliest convenience to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowaf 

Yours very truly, 

Benest Hoen, Chairman 

The replies received indicated that few institutions were, or had 
been engaged in experimental work. It is possible, of course, that 

*Mr. Courtis, learning that Professor W. S. Monroe had been at work on 
this problem for some time, asked that Professor Monroe take over this part of 
the report. 

t Professor Hosic did not report. 
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some iinpublislied investigations were not reported. Each member 
of the Committee also carried on a search on his own account for 
investigations bearing on his particular problem. 

The intention of the Committee has been to gather all available 
data, published and unpublished, digest them critically, and base 
upon them summary statements applicable to classroom work. The 
Committee has realized clearly the limitations under which it has 
worked. In the case of many problems the investigations are not 
conclusive, and in such eases the Committee at first hesitated to 
make definite recommendations. It decided, however, that it should 
accept this responsibility rather than to pass it on to the classroom 
teacher or to the superintendent, neither of whom ordinarily has 
the time or the opportunity to familiarize himself with the data. 

The Committee has therefore decided to be definite, even at the 
risk, at times, of appearing arbitrary. Where the evidence upon 
which a statement is made is weak, that fact is pointed out. 

By no means does the Committee consider that this report 
determines in a final way the most economical methods of dealing 
with the subjects treated. Such an interpretation would defeat the 
whole purpose towards which the Committee has labored. But this 
report undoubtedly does indicate methods by which practice can 
be made more efSicient than it now is. It is hoped, too, that the 
definite statements here made will prove a stimulus to investigation 
which will make further improvement possible. 

Ernest Horn, Chairman, 
Committee on Economy of Time 
in Learning 
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CHAPTER I 


PRINCIPLES OP METHOD IN TEACHING WRITING AS 
DERIVED PROM SCIENTIPIC INVESTIGATION 


Peank N. Feieman 

iLssociate Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


DsTTRODUCTOBT 

The scientific evidence on which the following redes are based 
is in part direct and in part indirect. The evidence is direct when 
the efficiency of alternative methods of learning is compared, either 
statistically or experimentally; the evidence is indirect when the 
rule is derived by applying a general principle which has been 
scientifically verified. Of the statistical and experimental methods, 
the experimental is the more direct. It consists in the comparison 
of the performance of two groups of learners whose method of pro- 
cedure differs only in certain definitdy limited and known respects. 
The statistical method usually bases its conclusions on the compar- 
ison of two groups of learners whose procedure differs in an in- 
definite number of ways. The validity of the following answers 
to the practical problems of handwriting is of different degrees, 
according to the degree of directness of the evidence, the experi- 
mental method being the most valid and the indirect application 
of general principles the least. In each case the type of evidence 
will be indicated, and for convenience will be designated as indirect, 
staiistical, and experimental. Evidence of a statistical or experi- 
mental sort which is not based on rigidly scientific investigation 
may be termed observational. 

I. PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE POSITION OP THE BOOT, ARM, HAND 
AND PAPER, AND SLOPE OP THE VmTlNQ 

Rule 1. The writer should face the desk squarely. 
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Evidence. Statistical evidence indicates that a side position 
causes spinal curvature and eye strain (5, 6, 7).* 

Buie 2. Both forearms should rest on the desk for approxi- 
mately three quarters of their length. 

Evidence. Statistical evidence indicates that when one elbow 
is unsupported spinal curvature is produced (15). 

Buie 3, The paper should he directly in front of the writer. 
Evidence. Direct measurement and statistical evidence indi- 
cate that when the paper is on one side of the middle line the ad- 
justment required of the two eyes is different. This causes eye- 
strain and a twisting of the head and body resulting from the im- 
pulse to get the eyes into a more favorable position, which in turn 
produces spinal curvature (6). 

Buie 4, The paper should he tilted to the left ( or to the right 
in the case of the left-handed writer) until the lower edge makes an 
angle of about 30 degrees with the edge of the desk, and the writing 
should slope to the right from the vortical hy the same amount ( to 
the left in the case of the left-handed writer) , 

Evidence. On these two related features the evidence is con- 
flicting. Certain investigators present statistical evidence that the 
down strokes of the letters usually assume a direction approximate- 
ly at right angles with the projection on the paper of a line joining 
the two eyes. If this relation is maintained, the head will remain 
erect so long as the down strokes are made directly toward the 
body or at right angles to the edge of the desk. The slope of the 
writing will depend on the position of the paper (1). 

On the other hand, it is maintained on statistical evidence that 
when the paper is tilted the head is also turned so that the projec- 
tion of the line joining the two eyes is brought parallel to the line 
of the writing, and that this turning of the head causes spinal 
curvature (7, citation of Ellinger and Schubert). 

The contention of those who maintain that an oblique position 
of the paper and slanting writing is injurious is supported by fur- 
ther statistical evidence to the effect that children who write with 
a slant hold their heads nearer the paper than those who write ver- 
tically. This produces eye-strain and involves crowding of the 

♦Beferenees in parentheses relate to the list at the end of the chapter. 
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lungs and digestive organs (18, citation of Seggel, and 7, citation 
of Munich. Commission Report) . 

The preponderance of evidence seems to indicate that vertical 
writing and the position of the paper squarely in front of the writer 
(with lower edge parallel to the edge of the desk) is best so far as 
posture and vision are concerned. The evidence is conflicting, how- 
ever, and in applying the conclusions to writing English script an 
important qualification must be made. The investigations which 
have been cited all deal with the process of writing Q-erman script, 
which is considerably more complicated than English, and probably 
requires minuter attention to details of form. Furthermore, the 
slanting writing which was studied by these German scientists had 
an extreme slope of forty-five degrees. It is highly probable that 
this extremely slanting, complicated script is more injurious to 
vision and posture than the simpler English script which commonly 
makes an angle of sixty to eighty degrees with the base line. 

This is not the only type of evidence which bears on the ques- 
tion of the position of the paper and slope of writing. The other 
type of evidence is concerned with the ease, freedom and rapidity 
of the writing movement. First, the side-to-side movement of the 
forearm and wrist is the easiest, and hence ought to be utilized, if 
possible, in writing (19, 20, 22). This movement cannot well be 
used in vertical writing. 

Statistical and experimental evidence indicates that good writ- 
ers make the sideward movement more fluently than poor writers 
( 8 ). 

Statistical, historical, and observational evidence indicates that 
rapid writing tends to slope (9, 16, 20). 

The prescribed position of the paper and the slope of writing 
is probably slightly less favorable to posture than the vertical posi- 
tion and style of writing, but it is decidedly more favorable to flu- 
ency of movement. The balance of evidence is therefore in favor 
of the above rule. 

Rule 5. The forearm should form a right angle with the base- 
line of the letters. 

Evidence (statistical and experimental). This position is sup- 
ported by the statistical evidence that it is more common among 
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good tliaii poor writers, and by tbe further fact that it is a feature 
of a method which was justified by an experimental trial (8). 

Rule 6. The hand should he placed with the palm down so 
that the wrist does not slope more than forty -five degrees from the 
horizontal. 

Evidence same as 5. 

Rule 7. The hand should rest on the third and fourth fingers, 
not on the side. 

Evidence same as 5. 

Rule 8. The forefinger should rest on the penholder helow the 
thumb (nearer the pen point than the thumb). 

Evidence same as 5. 

Rule 9. The penholder should he grasped loosely. 

Evidence same as 5. 

II. PROBLEMS CONCERlSriNG THE WRITING MOVEMENT 

Rule 10. The writing movement should he a combination of 
the movement of the arm and the fingers. The arm movement is 
more prominent in the forward progress from letter to letter, and 
the finger movement in forming the individual letters. 

Evidence (statistical and experimental). Individuals differ in 
the amount of arm movement, but scarcely any writers exclude the 
finger movement altogether (8, 16, 21). 

Good writers use as much finger movement as poor writers. 
Writers who have been trained in freedom and fluency use some- 
what more arm movement than poor writers. This is due, not to 
the use of less finger movement, but to the use of less of the irreg- 
ular movements of the hand and wrist (8). 

Rule 11. The writing movement, particularly in the early 
stages, should he divided into a series of units of movement, sepa- 
rated by very slight pauses. It is not continuous and uniform in 
speed. The units should correspond to natural divisions in the 
form of the letters, which are usually made up of an upward and 
a downward stroke. 

Evidence (statistical and experimental). Good writers divide 
the writing movement into units by pauses more distinctly than do 
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poor writers. Writers who are trained to divide the writing move- 
ment into imits make marked improvement (8). 

Rule 12. The downward strokes of the letters should be toward 
the body or nearly perpendicular to the edge of the desk. This 
produces a slope in the writing which is approximately equal to the 
angle through which the paper is tilted ( about thirty degrees from 
the vertical). In right-hand writing this causes a forward slant 
and in left-hand writing, a backhand slant. 

Evidence (experimental and observational). Experiment in- 
dicates that a movement perpendicular to the edge of the desk is 
more rapid and easier than one which is in the direction of the long 
axis of the forearm, which would produce vertical strokes on the 
paper (19) . This direction of the strokes has the further advantage 
of having them point toward the eyes and probably greatly dimin- 
ishes a tendency to turn the head which would be produced by 
strokes in a different direction. Experience and observation indi- 
cates that this direction of strokes is common and natural. 

Rule 13. If the child can readily use the right hand, he should 
do so. If he has very strong preference for the left hand and finds 
it much more difficult to use the right hand, he should be allowed 
to use the left. 

Evidence (indirect, statistical, and observational). Prom two 
to four per cent, of all children are decidedly left-handed (3) . Sta- 
tistical evidence has been adduced to indicate that compelling a 
left-handed child to write with his right hand leads to speech diffi- 
culties (2). While this evidence is not entirely conclusive, obser- 
vation does indicate that the right-hand writing of a left-handed 
child is poor, and that worry and nervous disturbance result from 
forcing him against his will to write with his right hand. 

III. PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE EFFECT OP AGE AND MATURITY 

ON WRITING 

Rule 14. The speed of writing should be low at the beginning 
and should gradually increase from about 30 letters per minute at 
the end of Grade II to about 73 letters per minute at the end of 
Grade VIII. 

Approximate standards of attainment for the successive grades 
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found workable in practice, but bas not been directly verified by 
scientific experiment (4, 9, 14). 

Rule 17. Exacting formal drill should not he given before 
about Grade lY. The greater part of the practice throughout the 
grades should be given to actual writing of words. Insistence upon 
position or type of movement should first become strict about Grade 
IV. During the primary grades only the gross faults should be 
corrected. 

Evidence (indirect). Growth in skill of movement is marked 
at about the 9th year (4) . (Statistical) Few pupils who are given 
arm movement drill can use the arm movement before the fourth 
grade (21). 

IV. METHODS AND DEVICES 

Rule 18. There should he specific, directed practice in writing. 

Evidence (statistical). Pupils who have such practice write 
decidedly better than those who have not (8). 

Rule 19. Ten to fifteen minutes a day is probably the best 
length of practice period. 

Evidence (statistical). Comparison indicates that school sys- 
tems which employ periods of 15 minutes a day obtain as good 
results in writing as those which employ longer periods (12). 

Rule 20. The larger part of the practice period — at least two 
thirds on the average — should be occupied by the pupils in actual 
practice. Directions and discussion should be made as concise as 
possible. Use the time of the whole class to discuss only those 
faults which are general. 

Evidence (indirect). Studies of motor learning indicate that 
many repetitions of an act are necessary to improvement and that 
rate of improvement is largely proportional to the amount of prac- 
tice. Verbal directions or example can only supplement, and can- 
not be a substitute for, actual practice. 

Rule 21. Standards of achievement in terms of definite mea- 
sures of form and speed should be set before the pupil and his own 
writing should be measured in the same terms in order thcet he mwy 
trace his progress and relation to the standard. 

Evidence (experimental). Experimental studies (some unpub- 
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lislied) indicate that the pupil's knowledge of his standing and pro- 
gress is stimulating (8). 

Rule 22. The pupU^s analysis of ihe form of his writing should 
he directed in turn to the specific elements of excellence, such as 
uniformity, letter formation, quality of line and spacing, and not 
simply to general merit. The use of a chart which represents dif- 
ferent degrees of merit in the specific elements of excellence is to he 
recommended. In the case of the better writers it is sufficient to 
study such a chart and to analyze one*s own writing one element at 
a time. A week or more in the year should be given to the study 
and practice on each element. In the case of the poor pupil it is 
advisable to score the writing by an analytical scale as directed in 
the ‘‘Plan for Testing and Keeping Records^ ^ at the end of this 
article. 

Evidence (experimental). This procedure was part of a suc- 
cessful experimental course (8). 

Rule 23. Pupils should maintain a balance between attain- 
ment in form and in speed, so as not to develop one quality to an 
extreme degree at the expense of the other. 

Evidence (indirect). There is evidence that the two qualities 
of speed and form are to a large degree interchangeable. Pupils 
may, by emphasis on one or the other quality, be led to a higher 
attainment in the quality emphasized. 

(Statistical) School surveys indicate different relationships 
between average speed and average form in different schools or 
systems, and also a different distribution of individuals with ref- 
erence to the two qualities, particularly at the extremes (11, 12, 13, 
17). 

Rule 24. Drill exercises which require sweeping side-to-side 
movements develop fluency in the use of the arm in carrying the 
hand forward continuously while the letters are being formed. 

Evidence (indirect and experimental). The value of such ex- 
ercises is inferred from the importance of the lateral movement 
which appears from the comparison of good and poor writers, and 
is confirmed by the fact that they constituted a part of a successful 
experimental course (8). 

Rule 25. Counting is a useful temporary device to lead the 
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pupils to organize the movement into units. The parts of the let- 
ters which are included in movements made during the successive 
counts must he determined hy careful experiment. 

Evidence (experimental). This device is part of a snecessfnl 
experimental course (8). 

Rule 26. Considerable individual variation in position amd 
type of movement should he allowed. 

Evidence (statistical). Laboratory studies indicate that large 
individual variation exists, even among pupils who are taught by 
the same method (8, 16). 

Rule 27. The copy for the formal writing drill should consist 
of letters which are classified on the following plan. (1) Those let- 
ters should he grouped together which require similar movements. 
There are in general, three classes, those which are made hy (a) an 
over-curved movement, (h) an under-curved movement, or (c) a 
mixed movement. (2) The simpler letters of the first two classes 
should he taken first and the mixed letters last. (3) Most of the 
practice should he upon words, hut these words should he composed 
of letters which are first introduced singly. After all the commonly 
used letters have been practiced much of the practice may he upon 
sentences which are taken from the content of other courses. 

Evidence (indirect and observational). These directions are 
based on the general observation that skill is best developed by be- 
ginning with the easier and proceeding to the more difficult of a 
series of acts and by confining practice at the beginning to one dif- 
ficulty at a time. 

Rule 28. A simple style of writing of medium slant (sixty to 
seventy degrees) and no flourishes is to be preferred. 

Evidence (observational). The reasons for a simple style of 
writing are that it is more economical to produce and easier to read. 
There is no scientific basis and probably little basis of any sort for 
a choice among the many slightly different forms in common use. 

PLAN FOE TESTING AND KEEPING RECOEDS OP THE PUPILS^ PROFICIENCT 

IN HAND WRITING 

Eules 21, 22, and 23 direct that records shall be kept of the 
pupils’ progress and that these records be used as guides in direct- 
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ing their practice. The following directions give details of the pro- 
cedure by which this may be done. 

The Nature of the Records 

There should be an individual record of the attainment of each 
pupil and a group record of the attainment of the class as a whole. 
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Every pupil should have a record of his attainment (in speed and 
form separately) which gives his standing on at least four dates 
during the year — September, December, March, and June. If 
practicable, a record can be made each month. 

Specimen forms for making these records graphically are shown 
in Figures I and II. These forms (without the line which indicates 
the norm) may be printed, or mimeographed, or made by each pu- 
pil. If they are duplicated, the same form may be used for all the 
grades, but the line indicating the norm must be drawn separately 
for the individual grades. The norms are given in Eules 15 and 16. 

After each test, each pupil should indicate his scores by short 
marks on the appropriate vertical lines on his record blanks. The 
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percentage of pupils who have reached or exceeded the norm for 
the grade should also be indicated on the class record blanks, the 
first indicating the percentage of the children who reach the norm 
in speed, the second indicating the percentage who reach it in form, 
and the third indicating the percentage who reach it in both form 
and speed. 

The units for scoring on the record blank for form correspond 
to the units of the Ayres Handwriting Scale (Bussell Sage Foun- 
dation). If some other scale is used, the units which it employs 
should be substituted. The units of the speed record are letters 
per minute. 

A more detailed record should be kept of the writing of the 
poorer pupils. This may include all who are 5 or 10 points below 
the norm. The blank for such a record is shown in Figure IV. 

This record is not a graph, as are the others, but consists of 
the scores in figures. Scores are recorded in five characteristics of 
the writing and in the combined value of all. The pupil should be 
drilled especially in the element in which his writing is poor. 

Scoring in the five constituents of writing may be done by 
means of an analytical scale, such as the Freeman Handwriting 
Chart (Houghton MifElin Company), 





Method of Conducting the Test 

1. Give the pupils some preliminary practice in writing the 
words which they will write in the test so that they can write them 
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freely from memory. In the second and third grades use some 
suitable rhyme, as : 

‘‘The rain is raining all around, 

It falls on field and tree, 

It rains on the umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea.’’ 

In the fourth to the eighth grades use the names of the num- 
erals (not the figures), one, two, three, etc., practicing up to thirty. 

2. Be provided with a stop watch or watch with a second 
hand. 

3. See that the pupils are ready with pen and ink (or pencil 
in the grades in which pens have not been used) and paper. 

4. Instruct the pupils substantially as follows : 

‘‘We are to have n test [or game] to see how well you can write. 
To write well means to write rapidly and also to make it look well. 
We are going to write what we have been practicing [make sure the 
pupils know what this is]. You will start when I say ‘Begin’ and 
stop when I say ‘Stop.’ Be sure to keep writing aU the time till I 
say ‘Stop.’ [If this is the first test, give a trial or two in starting 
and stopping on other paper than that which is prepared for the 
test.] Eemember, write well and rapidly and keep on writing until 
Isay ‘Stop’.” 

5. See that everybody is ready, start the watch, or wait till 
the second hand is at zero, and say “Begin.” 

6. Keep watch of the pupils and start going again any that 
may stop. 

7. Note the watch carefully and say “Stop” exactly at the 
end of two minutes. 

8. Glance about and stop any pupils that may continue. 

Scoring the Papers 

The speed may be quickly and accurately scored by the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. Make a scoring copy by writing out the text and placing 
above each word the number of the letters in the text up to the end 
of that word. 

2, Note the last letter the pupil has written and give him 
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provisionally the corresponding score by referring to the scoring 
copy. 

3. Bead through the pupil ^s copy to see that it is correctly 
written and add or deduct any letters he has inserted or left out. 

4, Divide by two in order to get the score in terms of letters 
per minute. 

The form may be scored by following the directions which ac- 
company the scale which is used. In general, some practice is 
needed before scoring can be done accurately, 
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PEINCIPLES OF METHOD IN TEACHING HEADING, AS 
DEEIVBD FEOM SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 


William S. Gray 

The School of Education, The University of Chicago 


The Committee on Economy of Time in Education has re- 
ported during the last four years a number of studies and reports 
on reading. In the Fourteenth Yearbook (1915) Supt. R. Q-. Jones 
discussed the determination and use of standard vocabularies in the 
primary grades, and S. A. Courtis discussed the determination and 
significance of standard rates of reading. In the Sixteenth Year- 
book (1917) the relation of silent reading to economy in education 
was discussed and 0. F. Munson and J. H. HosMnson reported the 
results of an investigation to determine the prevailing practice re- 
garding the use of library and supplementary-reading books in the 
different grades of the elementary schools in fifty American cities. 

The discussion which follows summarizes much of the work 
which has been done during recent years concerning economy and 
efficiency in teaching reading. The discussion has been organized 
about the following points : (1) growth periods in the development 
of reading ability, (2) suggestions relating to the teaching of oral 
reading, (3) factors influencing the rate of silent reading, (4) sug- 
gestions relating to the improvement of rate of reading, (5) sugges- 
tions relating to the improvement of comprehension, (6) suggestions 
relating to the hygiene of reading, (7) current tests of reading, 

GROWTH PERIODS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OP READING ABILITY 

1. Accomplishment in oral reading increases rapidly in the 
lower grades and steadily, but less rapidly, in the upper grades. In 
the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part I, (14)* it is reported that accom- 
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plishnieiit in oral reading begins at a low level in the first grade, 
increases rapidly in the second and third grades, and continues to 
increase gradually, but less rapidly, through the remaining grades 
of the elementary school. Many schools have been tested in which 
the pupils of the third grade were able to read passages of consider- 
able difficulty independently and fluently. Eapid progress of this 
type in the lower grades prepares the way for independent and 
effective reading during silent study periods in the upper grades. 
Eecent investigations (13) show clearly that accomplishment in 
oral reading can, and should reach a relatively high level by the 
end of the third year. 

2. Rate of oral reading increases rapidly in the first three 
gradesy and approximates a maximal rate in the fourth grade, ex- 
cepting in the case of difficult passages. The records (15) for rate 
of oral reading of more than 7,000 pupils show that the normal 
rate of articulation is approximated for simple passages by the end 
of the third grade. In the case of passages of considerable diflSl- 
culty the normal rate of articulation is not attained until later in 
the grades. Calculations based on the records mentioned above 
show clearly that the classes and the pupils who do not attain 
fluency in oral reading are usually slow, ineffective silent readers. 
This is due to the fact that for the poor reader the mere mechanical 
processes are obstacles, and he loses time in taking the preliminary 
steps which are necessary before he can comprehend the passage. 
Much oral reading of simple selections in the first three grades aids 
in the establishment of the habits and associations which are pre- 
requisite to rapid silent reading. 

3. Accuracy in the pronunciation of simple words increases 
rapidly in the lower grades. Longer and more difficult words pre- 
sent real difficulties throughout the upper grades. These conclu- 
sions are based on the records (15) of 7,000 pupils in Cleveland and 
St. Louis. The unpublished records of 1,500 pupils in Indianapolis 
give further support to the statements. Cities and schools differ 
widely in the emphasis which they give to the development of in- 
dependence and accuracy in the recognition of words in the lower 

♦Numbers in parentheses refer to the list of 35 references that concludes 
this chapter. 
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grades. Rapid progress in reading accomplislmient depends largely 
on tlie ability of pupils to pronounce words accurately at sight. By 
the end of the third grade pupils should be able to analyze and 
pronounce simple words without hesitation. During the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades the analysis of longer words should be em- 
phasized. In this connection pupils should be trained in the use 
of the dictionary and in the application of the rules of syllabica- 
tion and accent. The schools which are making most effective pro- 
gress in word analysis assign such exercises to special drill periods. 

4. Mastery of the mechanics of reading is frequently acquired 
more rapidly ihan aiility to comprehend the meaning of what is 
read. Two investigations (13 and 22) have been reported which 
deal with the relation of oral-reading accomplishment to compre- 
hension of subject matter. Both investigations emphasize the fact 
that during the third and fourth grades many pupils develop so 
rapidly in ability to analyze words that they do not recognize the 
meanings of all the words which they pronounce. The results of 
these studies suggest the desirability of giving less emphasis to oral 
reading after the third grade and of giving increased emphasis 
to the content of what is read during silent study periods. 

5. Rate of silent reading increases rapidly in the lower grades 
and approximates a maximal rate in the upper grades. Several in- 
vestigations of the rate of silent reading were summarized in the 
Sixteenth Yearhook, Part I, (14) in approximately the following 
terms. Progress in rate of silent reading is most rapid in the sec- 
ond, third and fourth grades. These facts harmonize with the con- 
clusions reached by Courtis and others that a pupil’s habits in re- 
gard to rate of silent reading are established for the most part by 
the end of the sixth grade. It is evident, therefore, that the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades represent a period in which rate of silent 
reading may be emphasized to advantage. Courtis. (7) states his 
conclusions as follows: ‘‘It will he seen that the curve for normal 
reading rises to a high level and does not reach its maximum until 
the high-school years. The curve for careful reading, on the other 
hand, is practically constant from the sixth grade on. This prob- 
ably means that the rate and character of one’s serious reading is 
fixed in the early school life.’^ These conclusions justify the rec- 
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ommendation that teachers give specific attention to problems of 
rate of silent reading during the fourth, fifth and sixth grades- 

6. The rate of silent reading surpasses tike rate of oral read^ 
ing between the second and fourth grades. Evidence for this state- 
ment is secured from the conclusions of a number of investigations 
of the problem. The rate of recognition (20) surpasses the rate of 
articulation at the beginning of the fourth grade. The rate of 
silent reading (13) for second- and third-grade pupils is less rapid 
than the rate of oral reading. In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
pupils read silently at a rate which is distinctly more rapid than 
the rate of oral reading. A study (24) of approximately 1,000 
pupils showed that third-grade pupils on the average read silently 
more rapidly than orally. In still another investigation (21) it 
was found that in some schools the median rate of silent reading 
surpassed the median rate of oral reading as early as the second 
grade ; in other schools this did not occur until the fourth grade. 
These results support at least two conclusions. First, rapid silent 
readers can be developed much earlier in the grades than is usually 
done at the present time. Second, silent-reading exercises can be 
substituted to advantage for oral reading by the end of the third 
grade, since pupils have reached the point in their development 
where silent reading is a more economical and rapid process than 
oral reading. 

7. Ability to comprehend the meaning of what is read im- 
proves steadily throughout the grades. In the Sixteenth Yearbook, 
Pa/rt 7, (14) several investigations were summarized in the follow- 
ing terms: ^^The figure shows that progress in ability to secure 
meaning from the printed page is made throughout the grades, that 
the progress is less marked in the lower grades and more marked 
in the upper grades.’’ The results of practically every investiga- 
tion of this problem indicate clearly the appropriateness of em- 
phasizing the content of what is read, persistently and consistently, 
throughout the grades. 

8. Ability to comprehend simple statements of fact should be 
developed by the end of the third grade. An investigation (16) 
carried on through the use of the Courtis Silent Eeading Test No. 2 
showed that it is possible for practically every pupil of a school 
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to secure a comprekension index of approximately 100 by tke end 
of the third grade. These results are distinctly superior to the 
average for several cities. This fact indicates that many pupils in 
the public schools pass beyond the third grade without establish- 
ing the fundamental habits on which intelligent reading depends. 
The investigation resulted in the recommendation that habits of 
associating meaning to the passages which are read be emphasized 
from the beginning and that every pupil be required to compre- 
hend the meaning of simple sentences, with almost perfect accuracy, 
by the end of the third grade. If habits of intelligent reading are 
not developed early, there is danger that habits of thoughtless read- 
ing will become permanently established. 

9. During the fourth, fifth and sixth grades pupils should he 
taught to understand selections of increasing difficulty and they 
should he trained to utilize reading ahility in a variety of ways. 
In the judgment of the writer the reading exercises which are as- 
signed during this period should be as varied in character as are 
the demands which are made on the reader both in and out of 
school. The- typical reader is called upon to utilize reading ability 
in a variety of ways. The following arfe illustrations : 

1. To read for the purpose of giving a coherent reproduction. 

2. To determine the central thought or the most important 

ideas of a selection. 

3. To select a series of closely related points and their sup- 

porting details. 

4. To secure information which will aid in the solution of a 

problem or in answering questions. 

5. To gain a clear comprehension of the essential conditions 

of a problem. 

6. To discover new problems in regard to a topic. 

7. To determine the lines of argument which support the 

point of view of the author. 

8. To determine the validity of statements. 

If each of these uses of reading is to be emphasized effectively, 
special sets of reading habits and attitudes must be developed. As 
far as possible, the teachers of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
should instruct pupils in regard to various methods of study and 
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should endeavor to establish effective habits of reading in connec- 
tion with each type. 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE TEACHING OF ORAL READING 

1. Oral-reading exercises are appropriate for iJie early lessons 
in reading instruction, Jndd (20) points out the fact that oral 
reading is the natural form of primary reading. The child brings 
to the reading class a fully developed mastery of many sounds and 
their meanings. As soon, therefore, as a pupil recognizes the pro- 
nunciation of a word, its meaning is suggested to him by its sound. 
After a word h^ been recognized several times in oral reading it 
should be encountered frequently in silent-reading exercises so 
that the sight of the word wiU suggest its meaning without the inter- 
mediate step of pronunciation. 

2. Reading exercises should emphasize the content of what is 
read. If a pupil reads for content from the beginning, it naturally 
follows that he will form the habit of looking for meanings or in- 
formation whenever he reads. In order to facilitate this attitude, 
the selections which are read should be of real interest and signifi- 
cance to the pupil. Furthermore, this method of teaching reading 
facilitates rapid progress in word recognition. Numerous expe- 
riments show that words are recognized more quickly if they 
are associated with content than if they are learned in isolation. 
Cattell used the tachistoscope and exposed letters, phrases and sen- 
tences. His results showed that when sentences or phrases were ex- 
posed they were either grasped as wholes or not at all. Huey (19) 
found striking confirmation to this view in an experiment in which 
sentences were momentarily exposed. Rarely were single letters 
read, even as forming the beginning or ends of words that were but 
partially recognized. The readings were of whole words, and al- 
most always of words connected in some sense fashion. Boggs (2) 
conducted an experiment to determine the number of times each of 
the following had to be shown to a child to be quickly recognized : 
a letter of the Greek alphabet, a meaningless syllable, a word with 
definite content, and a sentence. In all cases the sentence was 
recognized the first time more often than any other unit. The 
foregoing references include only a few of the experiments which 
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have been carried on along this line. The results justify the con- 
clusion that the process of learning words in the early reading 
exercises will be facilitated by presenting them in sentences or 
longer passages and by concentrating attention on the meaning 
of what is read. 

3. Independence in the recognition of words should he devel- 
oped in the early grades hy means of word study and phonetic anal- 
ysis^ The practice is followed almost universally of conducting 
drill exercises in which the basic words which have been presented 
in reading exercises are learned to th^, point of instant recognition. 
Various devices, such as jdash-eard exercises, finding given words in 
sentences, phonetic analysis of words, etc., are employed. This pro- 
cedure finds justification in the results of investigations which have 
been made of the problem. Judd (20) secured photographic re- 
cords of children’s readings and made an analysis of the records 
to determine the results of training. The pupils included in the 
investigation had been trained largely according to the word or 
sentence method and were supposed to read primarily for mean- 
ing. Instruction of this type had been supplemented by some 
training in phonics. The pupils were selected with a view to 
including the poorer readers and the better readers in each grade. 

An analysis of the records showed clearly that pupils encoun- 
tered difficulties in their reading and that periods of evident con- 
fusion occurred from time to time as evidenced by the fact that the 
steady forward movement of the eye was interrupted. These com- 
plicated series of eye-movements exhibit a failure of recognition 
to follow its normal course and suggest that the child was explor- 
ing the letters in the words in order to recognize the word as 
a whole. 

^‘The foregoing discussion can be translated into the terms 
ordinarily used in describing school methods. The word method 
begins with the assumption that the word is the natural first unit 
of recognition. As the words become numerous and complicated, 
the word method usually adds a plan of phonic analysis. The 
motive of this added analysis is to help pupils to keep out of 
periods of confusion. 

‘^Training a child in the analysis of words may very properly 
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be described as training him in the mechanics of reading. Purely 
mechanical training is in an important sense in opposition to the 
purpose of the school in its efforts to make good readers. The school 
aims to reach the level of fluent synthetic grasp of phrases. Me- 
chanical training does, indeed, temporarily prevent the pupil from 
understanding the meaning of passages. Mechanical training would 
not be justified if distractions could be avoided by ready recogni- 
tion of words. 

The final conclusions of this phase of the study were that pupils 
should be taught to read for content, that the word should be ac- 
cepted as the unit of recognition at the outset and that analysis 
or phonetic training should be introduced later when it is needed 
to keep the word units clear. 

The experiments reported in References 5, 11, and 18 of the 
bibliography are interesting in connection with this problem, al- 
though they lead to widely different conclusions. 

4. Phonetic analysis should he introduced in special drill per- 
iods after pupils have begun to note similarities and differences in 
the words which they have learned in reading exercises. It is the 
judgment of the writer that detailed studies of words should be 
made during drill periods set aside for this purpose. If such 
studies are made during the regular reading period there is dan- 
ger that attention will shift from the content of what is read to 
the study of individual words. If the basic training in the ana- 
lysis of words is given during drill periods, the information and 
skill thus secured can be applied quickly and effectively during 
reading exercises without withdrawing attention from the content 
of what is read. 

A number of progressive schools follow the practice of intro- 
ducing phonies about the end of the second month of the first 
grade. By this time the pupils have learned a limited reading 
vocabulary and their attention has already been called to the simi- 
larities and differences between such words as ran and can, cat and 
sat, etc. In connection with the reading lessons the pupil notes 
some of the familiar elements in the new words. A suggestion or 
direction from the teacher leads him to a recognition of the new 
words by combining familiar elements. After the pupil has met 
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with, success a few times in the incidental study of new words, he 
is prepared, psychologically, to begin a systematic study of words 
and their elements. If such studies are introduced with the first 
reading lessons, the pupil does not have the background of facts 
and intelligent interest in words which are essential if words are 
to be studied quickly and effectively. 

5. What phonic system should he used? This specific prob- 
lem has not received detailed attention in the literature of reading 
investigations. It is, therefore, impossible to give a final answer 
to the question. Effective results can be secured with almost any 
method in use, as shown by the fact that there are representative 
schools for each method which rank high as determined by current 
tests of oral reading. Again, there are schools for each method 
which rank very low. 

In the selection of a phonic system there are two general con- 
siderations which should be borne in mind: (a) the sounds of the 
successive elements into which a word is divided should result in 
a natural and accurate pronunciation of the word when the sounds 
of these elements are combined; (b) the system of analysis which 
is used should be so organized that the habits developed in the 
analysis of short words in the lower grades will aid rather than 
interfere with the accurate analysis of longer words when they are 
encountered. 

6. Which of the current methods of teaching beginning read- 
ing is most effective? Only a limited number of investigations of 
this problem have been reported. Usually not more than two 
methods have been compared in any one investigation. No investi- 
gation thus far reported has been sufficiently controlled to justify 
the conclusion that the resizlts were a true measure of the value of 
the different methods under consideration. The conclusions of a 
number of investigators are summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 

Bliss (1) compared the achievement of two groups of pupils 
which had been taught by different methods. His conclusions fol- 
low: ‘‘While the scope of these tests is too limited and the num- 
ber of pupils involved too few to warrant an authoritative state- 
ment that one of the two systems of reading is more efficient than 
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the other, the general tendency of the results is unmistakable. If 
the tests were given in other school systems or repeated several 
times in a single system with a resulting similar tendency, any 
element of doubt would be finally removed. They certainly imply 
that it is possible for the school superintendent to make a selection 
of a basal system of reading on a more authoritative basis than 
mere opinion.” 

Gray (13) reports the results of a study to determine whether 
the Aldine system or the Ward system secured the more effective 
results in the mechanics of oral reading. Of the 44 schools tested, 26 
schools used the Aldine method, 17 schools used the Ward method, 
and one school used its own method. The results showed that 
differences in method were not accompanied by uniform differences 
in accomplishment. The average score for each of the two groups 
was approximately the same. A study of the records of individual 
schools showed that of the schools which ranked highest in the 
primary grades, some had been taught by the Ward method and 
some by the Aldine method. Of the schools which ranked lowest, 
some had followed the Ward method and some the Aldine method. 
The study verified the opinion which is current that there are 
factors other than the specific reading method employed, such as the 
teacher, the economic level of the pupils, the nationality of the 
pupils, the amount of supplementary reading material covered, 
etc., which must be considered in determining the causes of success 
or failure in primary reading. 

Harris and Anderson (17) carried on an investigation in the 
Dubuque schools to determine the efficiency of the Beacon, Horace 
Mann, and Aldine systems of primary reading. The results of 
both the oral- and the silent-reading tests indicated superior accom- 
plishment on the part of pupils who had been taught reading by 
the Beacon system. The investigation was too limited in scope to 
justify final conclusions. Similar studies should be made in a 
larger number of schools with school populations which differ wide- 
ly and with a larger number of teachers to determine whether or 
not the results are a measure of the superiority of a given system 
or of some other factor, such as the special ability of an individual 
teacher. 
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Hendricks (18) made an investigation to determine wketlier 
pupils who had been trained by the Rational Method could read 
more or less effectively than pupils trained in schools where no 
system of technique was used. The results showed that the pupils 
who were taught according to the Rational Method were superior 
both in rate of readng and in the comprehension of what was read. 
Inasmuch, however, as the second group of pupils followed no 
specific method, it is possible that the results are a measure of the 
advantage of a well-organized system over a poorly organized 
system. 

Waldo (33) reports the results of an investigation to determine 
the relative efficiency of the pupils in rate and comprehension in 
silent reading who had been trained according to the Ward system 
and the Howe system. All the children below the sixth grade start- 
ed with the Ward system except one section which had the Howe 
system. The pupils were tested by their respective teachers with 
materials selected from Current Events, a school paper. The re- 
sults showed that the pupils who had been taught by the Howe 
method did the best reading in the fall test. In the spring test this 
group had lost its leading position. ^‘This cannot be attributed to 
the Howe method entirely, for the teacher in that third grade, 
although she tried to work both systems, did not carry on the drills 
as thoroughly as she might, being more interested in the Ward 
method.^’ Other explanations were offered, all of which empha- 
size the fact that numerous complicating situations arise which 
make it difficult to determine the efficiency of each of several meth- 
ods with a single test applied to limited number of classes. 

As stated in the introduction to this section and as evidenced 
by the results of the experiments which have just been summarized, 
final conclusions cannot be drawn in regard to the relative value 
of the various systems of reading in current use. Superintendents 
and teachers will find it necessary, therefore, to examine reading 
systems carefully and to estimate their value in the light of some 
of the general principles outlined in the earlier sections of this 
report. The following are suggested: An effective method (a) 
should place emphasis on the content of what is read by means of 
selections which are of real interest and significance and by means 
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of the methods which are employed, (&) should develop indepen- 
dence in the recognition of words by means of word study and 
phonetic analysis introduced in special drill periods after the pu- 
pil has acquired a basic vocabulary through content reading, and 
(c) should provide a system of phonics which leads to a natural 
and accurate pronunciation of words when the sounds of the suc- 
cessive elements of words are combined and which will aid, rather 
than interfere with the analysis of longer words when they are 
encountered in grades above the second. 

7. Tivo different types of oral-reading exercises should he 
provided for the second and third grades. By the time a pupil en- 
ters the second grade he has learned a reading vocabulary of a 
few hundred words ; he has gained some power in the recognition 
of new words ; and he is able to read simple interesting selections 
independently with a fair degree of success. On the other hand, 
he is unable to recognize at sight many words which he hears daily 
in the conversation of his parents and friends j he recognizes indi- 
vidual words rather than groups of words at a single fixation of 
the eyes, and he is unable to read with a great deal of fluency. In 
order to promote the establishment of the fundamental habits and 
associations on which fluent reading depends, many progressive 
schools require much sight reading of simple selections during the 
second and third grades. In order to develop additional power 
in attacking increasingly difficult problems of meaning, pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, expression, etc., supervised study periods are or- 
ganized in which the teacher gives specific help and instruction 
along needed lines. In the first type of exercise simple supplemen- 
tary materials are used; in the second type basic readers are used 
which contain carefully graded selections. 

8. The oral-reading exercises which are required in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades should he conducted under the stimulus of 
a real motive. Teachers in many progressive schools in Q-rand 
Eapids, St. Louis, and other cities, have discontinued daily oral- 
reading exercises above the third grade. Daily silent-reading exer- 
cises have been adopted in their place. Frequent opportunities for 
oral reading are provided, however, in the various school subjects, in 
morning exercises, and in special periods set aside for the purpose. 
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Tke teacliers are uiLaniinous in their opinion that a few oral readings 
given Tinder the stimnlTis of a real motive which calls forth the best 
efforts of the reader are much more effective and economical than 
many formal oral-reading exercises of the traditional type. 

9. The analysis of polysyllabic words both for conient and 
for meaning should receive emphasis in special drill periods in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Tests in oral and silent reading 
show clearly that pupils in general are deficient in their ability to 
analyze words effectively either for meaning or pronunciation. An 
examination of current courses of study reveals the fact that very 
little systematic work is done in word analysis. Judd (20) shows 
that systematic work along this line is very productive. These facts 
justify the recommendation that more time and attention be given 
to the systematic study of words. 

FACTOKS INFLUENCING THE BATE OF SILENT READING 

1. Increasing the amount of attention and thought to the con- 

tent of what is read decreases the rate of reading. Courtis (6) 
secured results which show clearly that one's rate of reading varies 
with the attention given to the thought of the selection. Whipple 
and Curtis (35), in an investigation of skimming in reading, found 
that the rate of reading was decreased if the subjects knew that a 
reproduction of what was read was required. Gray (12) draws the 
following conclusion from his investigation of the problem. 
comparison of the rates of silent reading of prose in preparation for 
answering questions and for reproduction shows that a few individ- 
uals read more rapidly in the latter test In nearly every case 

they were of the opinion that the reading for reproduction was 
more rapid than reading to prepare for questions, because they 
‘ rushed through the selection to see what it was about. ' ' ’ 

2. Familiarity with subject matter increases the rate of read- 
ing. Dearborn (8) found that in the second reading of a selection 
the reader saved one third the total reading time, diminished the 
absolute time of nearly every pause, made fewer pauses, and in- 
creased noticeably the average distance of the eyes' first pause 
from the left edge of the page. These facts suggest the desirability 
of using familiar selections in exercises designed to increase the 
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rate of reading and the regular rhythmical forward movement of 
the eye across the page. 

3. The rate of silent reading usually increases as the amount 
of lip movement decreases, Hendricks points out that in the first 
grade there is no appreciable difference between the rates at which 
lip-movers and non-lip-movers read ; in the fourth grade lip-movers 
read more slowly than non-lip-movers ; and in the eighth grade lip- 
movers read decidedly more slowly than non-lip-movers. Quantz 
(27), in a study of adult readers, found that the ten slowest read- 
ers show almost double the amount of lip movement that the ten 
most rapid do, while ''not one of those whose reading is widest is 
a lip-mover at any extent which can be observed.” Huey (19) 
agrees with the conclusions cited above, but points out exceptions 
to the general rule. 

4. Regular rhythmical movements of the eyes are prerequisite 

to rapid silent reading. Huey’s (19) observations led him to the 
following conclusions: "Each would fall into a reading pace that 
seemed most natural to him and would then read page after page 
in exactly the same time Habits of eye movement are doubt- 

less important factors in setting this pace.” Dearborn (8) sup- 
ports the same point of view when he says: "It is, in the writer’s 
belief, clearly indicated by the above experiments, that one of the 
essentials of natural and rapid reading is that the reader’s eye 
should at once be able to acquire a regular and uniform motor 
habit of reaction for each line.” 

5. Ability to assimilate the content of what is read increases 
the rate of reading. Euediger (29) reaches the following conclu- 
sions: "The essential factors that determine reading must be 
looked upon as central rather than peripheral. It is not a matter 
of getting material to the brain, but of assimilating it after it is 
there.” 

6. Length of words. Different points of view are held rela- 
tive to the influence of the length of words on reading rate. Beer 
states that the reading time varies with the character of the words 
used. Thus a preponderance of monosyllabic words makes the read- 
ing time longer owing to the relatively greater meaning conveyed 
by monosyllabic words. Messmer reported similar results. Dear- 
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born (9), in checking the results of Messmer's experiment, says: 
‘'It is not the short words as such, but the words which cannot 
be easily grouped with others which necessitate separate fixation. ^ ’ 

7. Summary of factors. Quantz (27), considering all the 
factors which he found to contribute to rapid reading, said that 
they are in the order of importance: “visual perception; practice 
as determined by amount of reading from childhood on ; power of 
concentration, mental alertness, estimated by rapidity of original 
composition ; scholarly ability, as decided by college records. ’ ’ 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE IMPROVEMENT OP RATE OF READING 

1. Short exposure exercises are effective in improving the 
rate of reading in the lower grades, Q-ray (12) reports the result 
of a short exposure experiment in which sense material, nonsense 
syllables, digits and groups of the digit zero were used. The period 
of practice was from fifteen to twenty minutes per day for twenty 
days, G-ray^s results led to the following conclusions: “It seems 
that positive results can be obtained if the training is undertaken 
as early as the fourth year. In the light of these facts it may be 
repeated here that without doubt the type of training which is 
given in primary work by means of the flash cards is a very im- 
portant element in the early training in reading.’’ Whipple and 
Gray each secured results which indicate that exercises of the type 
described above are of little value after the sixth grade. 

2. Short exposure exercises, combined with training in rapid 
reading, are effective in increasing the rate of reading. Gray (12) 
conducted a controlled experiment with a good reader and a poor 
reader and reached the following conclusions : such training results 
in marked increases in the rate of reading; the decreases in rate 
which are to be noted after a lapse of three months do not carry 
the reader back to the point at which he started before practice ; the 
increase in rate is accompanied by a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of eye pauses per line. 

3. Speed drills increase the rate of reading, but do not change 
the effectiveness of reading to any large extent, Peters (25) draws 
the following conclusions from an experiment with 207 different 
pupils in grades three to six inclusive: “This table shows a rela- 
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tive gain of 18.7 per cent, in speed, bnt a trifling loss in quality as 
a result of the speed drills.” Gray (12) concludes that short ex- 
posure exercises and speed drills increase the rate materially, but 
do not change comprehension in any material way. Judd (20) re- 
ports the results of special experiments in the training of pupils. 
In each case there was marked improvement both in rate of read- 
ing and in comprehension. These facts indicate that training to 
increase the rate of reading should be accompanied by devices which 
also give emphasis to the content of what is read. 

4. Shimming in reading increases the rate hut may decrease 
markedly the comprehension of what is read, Whipple and Curtis 
(35) concluded from a preliminary investigation in skimming with 
six adults that skimming is a much more rapid process than normal 
silent reading, but that when readers are forced to skim at a pre- 
scribed and unusually high rate, reproduction becomes very poor 
and the whole process becomes disagreeable and flurried. 

5. Much reading of simple interesting material is effective in 
increasing the rate of reading. Much oral reading of simple mate- 
rial in the second and third grades forms the habits and associations 
on which fluent reading depends. Much silent reading of rela- 
tively simple material in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades is effec- 
tive, as shown by Oberholtzer (23). Frequent silent-reading exer- 
cises, with a limited amount of time in which to complete the read- 
ing, tends to break up habits of slow, slovenly reading. 

SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE IMPROVEMENT OP COMPREHENSION 

1. Knowledge, while reading, that material is to he repro- 
duced improves the quality of the reading, Peterson (26) found 
that the attitude which accompanied the reading had a direct ef- 
fect on both immediate and delayed reproductions of a list of 
words. In one section immediate reproduction with determination 
was 14.8 per cent, better than without determination, and delayed 
reproduction with determination was 48.4 per cent, better than 
without determination. In a second section the results were still 
more favorable to the plan of determination. Peterson attributes 
the superiority of the active attitude with determination to better 
association as well as to more intense effort. 
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2. AbUHy to reason and to make judgments concerning what 
is read are essential in effective silent reading,. Thorndike (32) 
reaches the following conclusions after a careful, analytical study 
of the errors which pupils make in answering questions about what 
they have read: ‘‘In school practice it appears likely that exercises 
in silent reading to find the answers to given questions, or to give 
a summary of the matter read, or to list the questions which it 
answers should in large measure replace oral reading. The vice of 
the poor reader is to say the words to himself without actively 
making judgments concerning what they reveal.’^ 

3. Emphasis of the elements on which meaning depends im- 
proves comprehension. Gray (12) conducted a training experiment 
with two subjects — one a fourth-grade boy and the other a sixth- 
grade boy. Both subjects had shown in the oral and the silent 
reading tests that they were not efficient in comprehension, “The 
training here consisted in reading selections carefully with a view 
to emphasizing those elements on which the meaning depended 
Such matters were discussed as topic sentences, relational words, 
effect of different types of modifying phrases, etc.'' On the basis 
of the records made by the subjects before and after training. Gray 
concluded: “Training in comprehension increases the rate of rend- 
ing. A gain in comprehension is made in two tests by one subject 

a loss in comprehension is shown in one test by No. 14 

and in all tests by No. 27." The negative results in the latter 
case are attributed by Gray to the adverse attitude of the subject. 

Judd (20) reports improvement as a result of training by tlic 
following methods and devices. “For special training, paragraphs 
or selections dealing with topics of particular interest to the pupil 
were used The selections used at first were those predomi- 

nantly narrative in character, later the informational type was 
used extensively. Interest in the story strongly motivated the read- 
ing Silent reading was followed by oral or written reproduc- 

tion. When the oral reproductions were inadequate, questions were 
asked and the pupil, if unable to answer, re-read the paragraph. 
After a chapter had been studied in this way a resume was made of 
the main points." 

4. Rapid readers usually read more effectively than slow 
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readers, Quantz (27) found that the rapid readers were on the 
average about 37 per cent, superior to the slow readers in the qual- 
ity of their work. ''The superiority of the rapid reader is also 
shown by the fact that his memory of the substance of his reading 
is more exact than that of the slow reader. He introduces only two 
thirds as many thoughts not found in the original selection, 
Waldo (33), after plotting the correlation between speed and com- 
prehension for several grades, remarks: "No definite results can 
be stated, though it would seem that the rapid readers are usually 
strong in comprehension, although there are many exceptions.’’ 
Hendricks (18) shows distinct positive correlation between speed 
and quality of silent reading. "In the percentage of thought re- 
produced, the rapid readers excel, giving 91 per cent, of the thought 
as compared with 76 per cent, reproduced by the slow readers.” 
Judd (21) reports the following conclusions based on a study of 
1,831 pupils. "These figures serve to emphasize the fact that good 
readers are usually not slow and poor readers are usually not fast.” 
An unpublished study has just been completed at the University 
of Chicago, including 9,376 cases, which supports the general con- 
clusions cited above. 

5. For a given pupil the comprehension of what is read de- 
creases as the rate of reading increases above his normal rate, 
Whipple and Curtis (35) and Peters (25) concluded from data 
wh.*ch they secured that quality of reading is frequently sacrificed, 
if a given subject increases his rate too much above his normal rate 
of reading. The natural conclusion from these facts is that com- 
prehension should always be emphasized in exercises which are 
designed to increase the rate of reading Pupils should not be urged 
to read more rapidly than they can read effectively. It is appro- 
priate, on the other hand, to urge pupils to read at their maximal 
effective rate. 

SUGGESOUONS RELATING TO THE HYGIENE OP READING 

1. Size of book. Smaller books which can be easily held m 
one hand are preferred. Larger books must usually rest on a sup- 
port, with the result that the letters are often exposed at an angle, 
thus greatly lessening their legibility (19). 
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2. Texture of paper. The paper should be of such a quality 
that the printing on one side will not show through on the other. 
Furthermore, the printing on one side of the page must be so done 
that the evenness of the surface of the other side of the page is not 
aflfected (19). 

3. Color of the paper. The paper should be pure white, inas- 
much as legibility depends in part on the contrast between the black 
of the printed letters and the white of their background. Further- 
more, the surface of the paper should have no gloss, since a glossy 
surface is especially trying to the eyes (19). 

4. Color of type. The printed letters should have sharp, 
clear-cut outlines and should be deep black (19). 

5. Color of pictures. The use of highly colored pictures and 
drawings is questioned by some investigators (9) . Experiments in- 
dicate that peripheral color stimuli may affect the accuracy of fixa- 
tion and interfere with the accuracy of the reading movements. 

6. Length of lines. Investigators (19) generally favor the 
shorter rather than the longer lines. There is a preference for 
lines between 60 and 80 millimeters in length, with 90 millimeters 
as a maximum. Experiments show that lines the length of those 
in the columns of a newspaper can be read more rapidly per unit 
than lines of greater length. 

7. Uniformity in length of line. Huey (19) and Dearborn 
(9) agree that the lines of a given selection should be uniform in 
length, because a reader drops quickly into a habit of making a 
constant number of movements and pauses per line. The acquire- 
ment of a uniform motor habit and a certain rhythmical sequence 
of movements and fixations depends, therefore, very largely on uni- 
formity in the length of lines. 

8. Distance between lines. A minimal leading of 2.5 milli- 
meters between lines should probably be required (19). Increas- 
ing the leading does not seem to help. If the letters are undersize, 
the extra space should be used in increasing the size of the letters. 
The distances between lines (leading) recommended (30) as stand- 
ards for the first four grades follow : first grade, 4.5 mm. ; second 
and third grades, 4.0 mm. ; fourth grade, 3.6 mm. 

9. Size of type. Investigators (19) are generally agreed that 
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eleven-point type, about 1.5 millimeters in height for the short let- 
ters (m, n, o), should be made a minimum. Material printed in 
this size of type is read faster and individual words recognized 
more quickly than when the type is smaller. The heights recom- 
mended by Shaw (30) as standards for the first four grades are: 
first grade, 2.6 mm. ; second and third grades, 2.0 mm. ; fourth grade, 
1.8 mm. These standards have been generally adopted in America. 
A report (10) issued by the British Association in 1913 on the 
influence of schoolbooks on sight recommends that type should 
conform to the following requirements for the ages given : under 
7, 3.5 mm. ; 7 to 8, 2.5 mm. ; 8 to 9, 2.0 mm. ; 9 to 12, 1.8 inm. ; 
over 12, 1.58 mm. 

10. TJiiclcness of the veriical stroke. The letters should stand 
out clearly and distinctly (19) . The thickness of the vertical stroke 
should not be less than 0.25 mm., and 0.3 mm. is preferred by some. 
Roethlein (28) concluded from her experiments that the relatively 
heavy-faced types prove to be more legible than the light-faced 
types, and that the optimal heaviness of face seems to lie in a mean 
between the bold faces and such light faces as Scotch Roman and 
Cushing monotype. 

11. Space 'between vertical strokes. The vertical strokes with- 
in a letter should be from 0.3 to 0.5 mm. apart ; the vertical strokes 
of adjacent letters should be from 0.5 to 0.75 mm. apart. 

12. Space between letters. Huey (19) states that a minimum 
of six or seven letters per running centimeter is a convenient ap- 
proximate gauge, 

13. Space between words. A distance of 2.0 millimeters be- 
tween words has been generally accepted. 

READING TESTS 

Brownes Silent Reading Tests. These tests include three se- 
lections which are simple stories designed for use in testing silent- 
reading ability in all grades. The tests are approximately equal in 
difficulty, and they can be used at different periods of the year to 
measure progress. The tests measure the rate of reading and a 
pupil’s ability to reproduce what has been read. (Price $0.50 a 
hundred.) Address H, A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
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Wisconsin. Bead Bulletin No, I of the Bureau of Research of the 
New Hampshire Department of Public Instruction, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

Courtis^ Reading Tests. These are the first of a series of tests 
designed to measure various phases of silent reading ability. Each 
test consists of two parts. In the first part the children read a 
simple story under normal conditions. This yields a record of the 
rate of reading. For the second part of the test, the paragraphs 
of the story are reprinted, and under each are given five simple 
questions which are designed to measure the child’s understanding 
of what has been read. The scores have diagnostic value and enable 
a teacher to determine in a fairly comprehensive way the nature of 
the pupil’s defects. The tests are suitable for Grades I to VI. 
They are available in two forms of nearly equal difficulty, so that 
measurements may be made at the beginning and end of the year. 
(Price, including instructions, record sheets, etc., for a class of 
forty children, $0.85.) Address Courtis Standard Eesearch 
Tests, 82 Eliot Street, Detroit, Michigan. Bead ^‘Measurement of 
Ability in Silent Beading,” by S. A. Courtis, American School 
Board Journal, May, 1917. 

Fordyce^s A. Scale for Measuring Achievements in Reading. 
This test is designed to measure rate and quality of silent reading. 
Test No. 1 is for Grades III to V ; Test No. 2 is for Grades VI to IX. 
Practice exercises have been prepared which include four series of 
groups of words to be grasped and interpreted as units. (Prices: 
Test 1 or 2 complete with record sheets and directions, $1.25 for 
100 pupils if the practice exercises are included; $ .75 for 100 pu- 
pils without the practice exercises.) Address the University Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gray’s Reading Tests. The oral-reading test consists of a 
series of standardized paragraphs arranged in the order of increas- 
ing difficulty. This test may be used to measure the achievement 
of pupils of all grades in the mechanics of oral reading. The silent- 
reading tests consist of a series of three selections, the first for pu- 
pils of the second and third grades, the second for pupils of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and the third for pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades. These selections may be used to mea- 
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sure the rate at which pupils read silently and their ability to 
reproduce and to answer questions concerning what they have read. 
These tests are individual tests rather than group tests and are 
designed for careful detailed studies of reading ability. (Oral- 
reading tests with directions and score sheets, $0.50 a hundred; 
silent-reading tests, $0.50 a hundred; postage or express extra; 
state number wanted for each grade when ordering.) Address 
William S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Eead Studies of Elementary-School Reading through 
Standardized Tests, by William S. Gray. 

Jones^ Scale for Teaching and Testing Elementary Reading, 
This test consists of a list of words which have been found to occur 
most frequently in ten or more widely used primers. ‘ ‘ These tests 
will aid to discover a pupiUs command of the vocabulary common 
to first-, second-, and third-grade readers. (Material sufficient 
to test 100 pupils consists of the following at the prices quoted : 
one teacher's manual $ .25 ; twenty sight and phonetic charts $1.00 ;• 
ten phonetic test cards $ ,50 ; 10 sight test cards $ .50 ; total $2.25 ; 
postage extra.) Address E. G. Jones, 1453 Marlowe Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Eead Fourteenth Yearbook, Part I, pp. 37-43. 

The Kansas Silent Reading Tests, These tests consist of three 
carefully graded groups of exercises for silent study, one for the 
primary grades, one for the grammar grades, and one for the high 
school. Comprehension is measured by the accuracy with which 
the questions which appear in the exercises are answered. The 
pupil's ability to read is measured by the number of exercises 
which he can comprehend accurately within a given time. Test I 
is for Grades III, IV, and V ; Test II for Grades VI, VII, and VIII ; 
Test III, for Grades IX, X, XI, and XII. (Price, including direc- 
tions and record sheets, $0.50 a hundred.) Address Bureau of 
Educational Measurements and Standards, Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kansas. Eead ‘‘The Kansas Silent Eeading 
Test," by F. J. Kelly, Journal of Educational Psychology, Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

Minnesota Tests in Reading, The “Visual Vocabulary" test 
appears in two parts. The first, for Grades I and II, includes sight 
and phonetic words. The second is called “Seale E2," and con- 
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sists of a series of words for Grades III and IV, and another for 
Grades V to VIII. The Understanding of Sentences’^ is called 
Scale Beta and includes a series for Grades III to V and another* 
for Grades VI to IX. Address the Northwestern School Supply 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Visual Vocabulary, for Grades I 
and II, Phonetic or Sight cards (either) $ .001/^ each; record sheets 
$ .01% each ; score sheets $ .03 each ; directions $ .01% each ; Scale 
E 2, either series, $ .00% each; record sheet $ .01% each ; directions 
$ .02 each (contain directions also for Scale Beta). Understanding 
of Sentences, Scale Beta, either series, $ .75 a hundred; record 
sheets $ .01% each; directions $ .02 each (contain directions also 
for Scale R2), 

Monroe^s Standardized Silent Reading Test, These tests are a 
modified form of the Kansas Silent Reading Tests. They are supe- 
rior to the Kansas tests, inasmuch as the exercises are more uni- 
form in character and have been secured from materials which 
children commonly read. There are three tests in the series. The 
first is for Grades III to V ; the second for Grades VI to VIII ; and 
the third for Grades IX to XII. Bach of the three tests is available 
in three forms of approximately equal difficulty. (Price, includ- 
ing directions and record sheets, $ ,50 per hundred, postage extra.) 
Address Walter S. Monroe, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. Read, ‘ ‘ Monroe ’s Standardized Silent Reading Test, ’ ’ J our- 
nal of Educational Psychology, June, 1918. 

Price’s Scale for Testing Oral Reading, This test consLzts of 
a series of passages, one for each grade, measures the rate of read- 
ing and secures a record of the types of errors made while reading. 
Address E. D. Price, Enid, Oklahoma. Write for price. 

Starch’s Silent Reading Tests, These tests consist of a series 
of selections, one appropriate for each grade in the elementary 
school. They are designed to measure speed and comprehension in 
reading for Grades I-VIII. Two sheets are required for each pupil. 
(Price, $ .45 per hundred. Directions $ .01 each. When ordering, 
specify the number of pupils to be tested in each grade.) Address 
University Supply Association, Madison, Wisconsin. Read '"The 
Measurement of Efficiency in Reading,” by Daniel Starch, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, January, 1915. 
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Starch’s English Vocaiidary Test. This test is designed to 
supplement the silent-reading tests and to measure the range of a 
pupil’s reading vocabulary. For Grades V-XII. (Price, $ .45 a 
hundred. Directions, $ .01 each.) Address University Supply As- 
sociation, Madison, "Wisconstu. 

Thorndike’s Improved Scales for Word Knowledge or Yisual 
Vocabulary, Scale A2 and Scale B. These scales consist of series 
of words which must be defined by the reader. The class to which 
each belonp is indicated by writing “the letter F under all words 
that mean a flower, A under all words that mean an animal,” etc. 
The scales are used to measure the ability of pupils to recognize the 
meanings of words seen. They are printed on four sheets : Scale 
A2, X series ; Scale A2, y series ; Seale B, x series ; and Scale B, y 
series. (Price, $0.40 a hundred; $3.00 a thousand of any one kind. 
Postage extra. Sample set, $0.06 by mail.) Address Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
For derivation, use, and scoring of these scales see “The Measure- 
ment of Achievement in Reading: Word Knowledge,” by E. L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College Record, November, 1916. (Price, 
$0.40.) 

Thorndike’s Improved Scale for Measuring the Understanding 
of Sentences, Scale Alpha 2. This scale consists of carefully 
graded paragraphs, each of which is accompanied by a series of 
questions, the answers to which must be determined as the pupil 
reads and studies the paragraph. The purpose of the test is to 
measure the pupil’s ability to understand the meaning of sentences 
and paragraphs. Part 1 may be used for Grades III-V ; Part II for 
Grade VI to the high school. (Price, each part, $0.75 a hundred. 
Record sheets, $0.25 a dozen. Postage extra. Sample set, both parts 
and record sheet, $0.08 by mail.) Address Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. For deriv- 
ation, use, and scoring of this scale see two articles on the “Im- 
proved Scale for Measuring Ability in Reading,” by E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Teachers College Record, November, 1915, and January, 1916. 
(Price, $0.80 for both numbers.) 
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CHAPTER III 


PRINCIPLES OF METHOD IN TEACHING SPELLING AS 
DERIVED FROM SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 


Ebnest Horn 

Professor of Education, the State University of Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 

There is perhaps no subject in the course of study to which 
general experimentation in psychology and special experimentation 
in the subject itself have contributed more than in the case of 
spelling. Moreover, there is probably no other subject for which 
the results of teaching can be checked with such peculiar ease and 
certainty. And yet, although spelling has occupied a considerable 
portion of the time allotment in the public schools (15, 56, 71, 93),* 
investigators have generally charged that the results have been 
poor (9, 32, 93, 100, 109, 117, 120). This inefficiency does not seem 
to be a recent matter, as some of the lay critics believe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the two studies which compare by actual tests the spell- 
ing of recent times with that of an earlier period, seem to show 
that pupils speU considerably better than they did in the days of 
our grandfathers (94^117). 

One may wonder why, in the face of the great amount of 
experimental data bearing on the teaching of spelling, there has 
not been greater improvement in practice. A part of the difficulty 
is no doubt due to the fact that the experimental data have been in 
technical form and have not been accessible, either to the classroom 
teacher or to the supervisor. In harmony with the purpose of the 
other studies in this Yearbook it is the intention of this chapter 
to gather together existing experimental evidence which throws 

^Numbers in the body of the text refer to the bibliography at the close of 
the chapter. 
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light on economy in learning to spell, and to focus this evidence 
upon the solution of such problems as confront the classroom teach- 
er. The appended bibliography contains the references from which 
these data have been secured. It is not exhaustive of all investiga- 
tions which relate to spelling, but is meant to contain the more im- 
portant studies. No references are made to any study which is 
not available in English, at least in a summary form. In the de- 
sire to bring the summary of the evidence up to date, reference is 
made to a number of investigations which as yet are in manuscript 
form only. 

The first need is the recognition that there is no short cut to 
spelling. The present short-comings in teaching are due, not only 
to the causes enumerated above, but also to our attempts to dis- 
cover short cuts, and to our lack of specific attack on the problem. 
A few of these tendencies may be warned against particularly in 
the first of the principles. 

THE PRINCIPLES 

r. Do not depend solely upon the incidental teaching of spell- 
ing, Some have urged this teaching on the basis of economy of tiirfe, 
since such a method apparently saves the time usually given to 
the spelling period. Actually, however, this time is distributed 
among other subjects, such as composition, in order that spelling 
may be taught in connection with these subjects (88, 108). An- 
other reason given for the advocacy of incidental spelling has been 
a theory of interest which has assumed that clean-cut drill for the 
purpose of increasing skill or fixing knowledge is not interesting; 
but that vital interest is supplied by having spelling made a part 
of composition and other subjects. The more careful study which 
spelling has received in the last few years has shown that, as a 
matter of fact, neither of these two assumptions is true. On the 
one hand, the frequent complaint of teachers of composition at 
every stage of the child's progress is that he is not sufficiently in- 
terested in spelling. On the other hand, those who have conducted 
experiments in drill, have reported uniformly a marked interest in 
the drill exercises, regardless of the sort of drill employed. 

The tendency to . rely on incidental teaching was augmented 
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by the wide-spread publicity given to the studies of Eice (93) and 
Cornman (32) as well as by a general dissatisfaction with the re- 
sults ordinarily obtained through unskilled formal teaching. For 
example, Cornman, as a result of his investigation, concluded that 
the results obtained in incidental spelling, while not all one could 
wish, were as satisfactory on the average as could be expected 
from direct teaching. Wallin (117), in criticising Commands con- 
clusion, points out that while this might be true of most direct 
teaching, it was not true of such teaching as is possible under com- 
petent direction. He cites the results obtained in Cleveland (1910) 
in proof. 

In addition to the objections urged by Wallin, it has been 
pointed out that spelling is not actually taught incidentally save by 
exceptional teachers. Lately, it has become more and more appa- 
rent that incidental teaching of spelling is not a substitute for 
direct instruction, even in the case of the exceptional teacher. The 
experiments by Winch (122) seem to show that indirect teaching 
(using words in sentences, calling attention to rule, different parts 
of words, etc.) is not so efficient as direct instruction, either in 
guaranteeing the future use of words or in securing correctness of 
spelling. One experiment showed that even with twice as much 
time given to learning, the results obtained by the indirect meth- 
od were inferior. This method called by Winch ‘‘indirect” is 
really much more systematic than the ordinary haphazard efforts 
which go by the name “incidental instruction.” 

2. Developing pride in spelling is not a substitute for drill 
in spelling. There can be no doubt that such attitudes as make up 
conscientiousness in spelling are substantially beneficial (74). It 
is only when they are urged as a substitute for direct spelling in- 
struction that they are detrimental. Evidence collected by McFar- 
land from students in elementary school, high school, and college, 
indicates rather clearly that one’s ‘spelling conscience’ is subject 
to the limitations imposed by lack of spelling ability (75). It is 
clear that conscience operates within the limits of knowledge and 
training. At no age does the student’s judgment as to what words 
he can or can not spell seem sufficiently accurate to warrant advis- 
ing that direct spelling instruction should be abandoned. Accord- 
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ingly, while a teacher should encourage pride in accurate spelling, 
she must remember that it must be the function of this painstaking 
work to reinforce rather than to replace direct instruction, 

3, Rules cannot replace direct instruction in spelling, even in 
the case of words covered by them. A third influence which has 
operated to prevent efficient spelling has been too much reliance on 
spelling rules (93, 108), Most of the articles dealing with the sub- 
ject contain a peculiar fallacy, namely, that by discovering what 
words are covered by a given rule, one may discover the efficiency 
of teaching that rule (72, 73, 96). As a matter of fact, one must 
show in addition to the above that the rule can be easily taught, 
that it will be remembered, and that it will function in the stress 
of actual spelling. Evidence seems to cast a doubt on all three of 
these assumptions. The experiments on this point are not wholly 
conclusive, but are, with one exception, in agreement (31, 96, 113, 
121). Moreover, Rowland’s study (96) which constitutes the one 
exception, did not include a cheek group by which to show that the 
results obtained were due to the teaching of rules. Even the fav- 
ored rule for ie and ei failed to show, upon careful investigation 
including nearly two thousand pupils, that time spent in learning 
the rule was as efficiently spent as in directly attacking each word 
to be learned (121). 

It is desirable that someone investigate the result of teaching 
rules to the point where they are fixed and their use habituated. 
At present it would appear that either because the rules are not 
properly taught or because they are not remembered or because they 
do not function when needed or because the words covered by them 
are too few and the exceptions too numerous — ^for one or all of 
these reasons results have not been satisfactory. In the light of 
present evidence one seems to be justified in recommending that 
the teaching of rules be abandoned until more conclusive evidence 
is presented to show that the time spent in teaching them is as 
productive of efficiency as the same amount of time spent in teach- 
ing the words directly. 

* 4. Up to the present time the effect of the movement for sim- 
plified spelling has been to complicate the problem rather than to 
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make it easier to solve* Until the program of simplified spelling 
has been adopted much more widely, we can not expect much aid 
from this source (12, 27, 33). 

Summarizing the evidence on the incidental teaching of spell- 
ing, on relying wholly on pride in spelling and on the use of rules, 
the indications are that efficiency in teaching spelling is to be in- 
creased by a specific attack on the individual words to be learned. 
This is in line with the whole tendency in modern experimental 
education, a tendency which has been well outlined by Thorndike 
in his discussion of education as the formation of specific bonds 
(112). In harmony with this point of view the problem of spell- 
ing has been attacked : first, by seeking to discover precisely the 
words which we most frequently need to spell ; second, by attempt- 
ing to grade these words scientifically j third, by attempting to dis- 
cover the most economical methods of learning them, and fourth, 
by devising means by which progress in learning the words may be 
measured. 

5. The first step in economy of time in learning to spell is to 
see that the pupil learns those words which he needs to spell 
and no others. This work has been attempted in a number of in- 
vestigations, such as those by Ayres (10), Anderson (3), Cook and 
O’Shea (31), Horn (59, 60), Houser (62) and in the California 
Speller (81). These studies all attempt to discover what words the 
pupil will need in writing in life outside the school — correspondence 
being assumed to be the most common need for spelling. The 
studies by Pryor in the Fourteenth (90) and in the Sixteenth (91) 
Yearbooks of this Society represent a compromise with practice, 
but a move in the right direction. 

It is clear on the one hand that there can be no economy in 
teaching words which the child does not need to spell, no matter 
how eificient the method of teaching may be. It is clear on the 
other hand that it is inefficient to fail to teach the child some word 
which he frequently does need to spell. Accordingly, these studies 
determining the essential vocabulary in spelling have taken the 
first step in insuring economy in learning this subject, A com- 


*As for example in the treatment of (Mgh and ed. 
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posite list including nine investigations wHch have been made of 
correspondence vocabularies has been compiled by the author (60). 
This list contains 4,052 words which appear with a frequency of 
four or more, on the basis of approximately 700,000 words tabu- 
lated. The scientific accuracy of the compilation is marred owing to 
variations in the method by which the original studies were made, 
and to the impossibility of determining from these studies or by 
correspondence some of the data needed for a completely satisfac- 
tory compilation. It is the judgment of the author, however, that 
the resulting word list is for all practical purposes a fair summary 
of these studies and should be used as the basis of spelling instruc- 
tion in the elementary school until more elaborate investigations 
are made. 

After the words to be taught in the elementary school have been 
selected, the next problem in promoting efficient teaching is to 
determine the grade in which each word should be taught. The 
principles which have been most urged of late, as a basis of grad- 
ing the course of study in spelling are here given as Nos. 6 to 11. 

6. Those words which are wtost difficult should he presented 
in the more advanced grades. 

The Ayres scale (11) has operated to grade the course of study 
in spelling according to this principle. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the frequency with which a given word is misspelled 
in a given grade does not necessarily indicate under present condi- 
tions, the difficulty of learning that word. 

7. Those tvords which are commonly used hy the children in 
any given grade should he placed in that grade. 

This is the principle of grading recommended by Jones (66). 

8. Those words which are most commonly used in corresponr- 
dence should he taught earliest, on the ground that the school musd 
insure the correct spelling of such words before the elimination of 
pupils becomes serious, 

9. Those words needed in other subjects should he taught in 
appropriate grades. 

For example, the teaching of subtrahend should be done in 
the grade in which the definition of the term is required in arith- 
metic. 
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Less often the two following principles have been urged ; 

10. Words should be graded according to their length. 

11. Words should be graded according to phonic progression. 

Principles 6, 7, and 8 seem to the writer to state what is 

essential for determining the word list for any grade. Naturally, 
under our present system of grading, with the great amount of 
over-lapping between adjacent grades, there can be no cast-iron 
limitations as to the grade in which a word is placed. 

We may now pass to an examination of the factors which 
make for efSciency in the actual learning of the words that have 
been selected for a given grade. For convenience, the rules are 
grouped according to their bearing on one or the other of two 
classes of problems. First, those which are chiefly concerned with 
the efficient conduct of the recitation, (Rules 12 to 26), and sec- 
ond, those which deal with the most economical methods by whicl) 
a child may learn a given word (Rules 27 to 40) . 

12. While the number of words to be taught per lesson de- 
pends on the method fo be employed and upon the length of the 
recitation, the tendency in recent years has been to decrease the 
number. 

This tendency is seen as early as in the studies by Wallin (116, 
117). Most of the recommendations have been based upon indirect 
evidence fi’om studies of the memory span (38, 118, 119). For 
example, studies such as those by Ebbinghaus show that time for 
learning is more than proportionately increased as the number of 
items per group is increased. Another influence which has tended 
to decrease the number of words per lesson is the decrease in the 
number of words which the child is expected to know by the end 
of the elementary school period. If one is to have spelling daily 
in grades from II to VIII, and if one is to teach but a thousand 
words, then an allotment of two words a day would give unusually 
abundant opportunity for reviewing a word in order to insure that 
it be remembered. 

On the basis of 38 weeks per year, which is slightly less than 
the average given by Holmes for the length of the school year in 
fifty cities (56), two new words a day in Grades II and III; three 
new words a day in Grades IV and V ; and four new words a day 
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in Grades VI, VII, and VIII would proTude for teaching 4,180 
words. Tliis more than takes care of all the words occurring in 
the composite list (60) with a frequency of four or more on the basis 
of 700,000 running words. 

But even if only 4,000 words are to be taught by the end of 
Grade VIII, one has still to choose between teaching a small number 
of new words on each day and a larger number of words, say on 
Monday, with no new words until these are learned. For example, 
if twenty new words are to be taught each week, one may teach 
four new words on each day of the week or teach twenty words on 
Monday, reviewing these twenty words on each of the succeeding 
four days. Still other arrangements are, of course, possible. 

While, as indicated, it is impossible to advise finally concern- 
ing the number of words to be taught per lesson without knowing 
the conditions, the author’s own preference, based on two prelimi- 
nary experiments, is to test over a large number of words at a time 
(twenty-five to fifty according to grade) and then use as many 
periods as are necessary for each pupil to learn the words he has 
missed. By this method it is apparently quite possible to teach 
words from the Ayres list (Columns R-V) to sixth-grade pupils at 
the rate of fifty a week with a median accuracy of from 95 to 100 
per cent. 

13, If spelling is taught daily ^ the periods should not he more 
than fifteen minutes in length. 

The median time allotments for eighty cities investigated in 
1914 were as follows : Grade I, 50 minutes ; Grades II to IX, 75 min- 
utes per week (71) . This is slightly less than that given by Holmes 
in the Fourteenth Yearbook (56) in his study of fifty cities. The 
earlier studies by Rice and Cornman and the various surveys, 
especially those of Oakland, California (100), the recent measure- 
ments in New York City (82) and the studies by Theisen (109) 
have shown rather uniformly that schools with large time allot- 
ments have not secured proportionately superior results and in 
many cases have not secured results which were superior in any 
degree. The amount of time required depends somewhat upon the 
method, but it should certainly not exceed seventy-five minutes per 
week. This allotment should provide for both study and recitation. 
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14. The recitation period should he a learning period. 

Too often the spelling period is given over to merely hearing 
the lesson and constitutes not a teaching but a very wasteful test 
exercise. Classes taught under experimental conditions have indi- 
cated the superiority of study done under direction in the actual 
class recitation period (61, 79, 86, 95, 118, 123). As already im- 
plied, no additional study is necessary, either at school or at home, 
in case the spelling period is administered in this manner. 

16. Test all words before teaching. 

This will make it possible for each pupil to work on those words 
which he has missed. Pupils vary so widely in their ability to spell 
the words of a given lesson that to teach each child each word in- 
volves a great loss for all. In a recent experiment with sixth-grade 
pupils (95) this variation in the ability to spell and learn a given 
list was so great that the waste from teaching each child each word 
would have amounted to over 75 per cent. The words selected for 
teaching were chosen, moreover, by columns in the Ayres scale, 
and hence were of supposedly equal difficulty. The part of the 
experiment which included Column T on which sixth-grade pupils 
are supposed to score 66 per cent, is characteristic of the variation 
shown. Although the children were tested on this list four times 
in a month, and each child was credited with an error if he missed 
a word on any one of these four tests, the percentage obtained by 
dividing the product of the number of words times the number of 
pupils into the number of words missed on all tests by the various 
pupils was but twenty three. This means that with the most perfect 
teaching and with the most inspiring personality that could be 
secured, a lesson in which each pupil studies each of these words 
could not avoid wasting more than 75 per cent of the time of 
the class. 

16. Accordingly, better provision should be made to insure 
that each child work on his own special difficulties and on no others. 

There is clearly no economy in requiring a child to spend time 
on words which he now can spell correctly and which he will con- 
tinue to spell correctly in any number of consecutive trials. The 
only reason for hesitating to adopt a thorough-going plan of indi- 
vidual instruction in spelling is the difficulty of administration, and 
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this problem is not by any means beyond solution. Experiments 
conducted in elementary grades during the last two years have 
convinced the author that this is the most important factor in secur- 
ing better spelling. 

17. Contrary to what is often said, initial errors made on 
these preliminary tests do not persist. 

Eeasoning from the importance of primacy in habit formation, 
writers on spelling have long made a point of the importance of 
avoiding misspellings (108). If test errors tend to persist, the 
tendency is apparently offset by immediate correction. The result- 
ing feeling of dissatisfaction at having missed the word, plus the 
concentrated attack on remedying the exact difficulty, more than 
out-weighs any disadvantage rising from the initial misspelling 
(46, 61, 95). 

Suddards reports an interesting attempt made in an English 
school to prevent errors by having the children dictate oral comp- 
ositions to teachers who wrote them on the board to be copied later 
by the pupils. Even then errors crept in, although the investiga- 
tor reports the plan with favor (107). 

18. The teacher may develop the meaning of words before 
testing or teaching. 

This is expensive in time and is unnecessary for most pupils, 
if the words are properly graded. Hollingworth reasons, although 
on insufficient grounds, that meaning is “ in and of itself a factor 
in eliminating errors in spelling (55) . What her data really show 
is that there is a relation between meaning and errors. This rela- 
tion may be the result of a previous experience with the word which 
affects both the ability to define and the ability to spell. The most 
probable value in teaching the meaning of words is that one may 
more nearly guarantee the continued use of the word in the future 
and so give practice in spelling. To get this effect, however, the 
meaning must be developed more thoroughly than is usually the 
custom where definitions, or sentences, are required (13). Sewell 
concludes that particular stress should be put on colloquial defini- 
tions (101). 

19. Grouping words is of doubtful value, except for immedi- 
ate recall. 
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Grouping according to rules is a special case under the general 
principle of grouping and has been discussed in the preceding dis- 
cussion. Data given by Pearson seem to show that homonyms were 
more efficiently taught together, but that the advantage for 
such a method was slight (85). Grouping by type of error seems 
to have some merit in teaching words selected because of their 
similarity in type of error, but there is a tendency to include in 
such groupings, words which need not be learned at all (99, 115, 
133). Moreover, any advantage which exists for grouping is for 
immediate, rather than for delayed recall (5). In general, one 
seems justified for administrative and other reasons, in saying that 
the time of both the pupils and the teacher will be conserved by re- 
garding each word as an individual problem. 

This same principle applies to teaching the derivations of a 
word. There has been an unfortunate assumption in some quarters 
that an apparently slight change in the form of a word constitutes 
no new spelling difficulty. There has also been a tendency to guess 
as to whether a given derivation constituted a special problem. 
Investigations have shown that derivations are practically always 
more difficult to spell than the forms upon which they are built (8) . 

20. Each child should give special attention to those words 
which are repeatedly missed by him. 

Considerable attention has been given to this problem since 
the publication of Jones ^ list of ‘‘One Hundred Spelling Demons’’ 
(66). In some schools such a list has been taught in all grades 
above the first, on account of the assumed likelihood that the words 
in this list would be missed by all children. If lists of difficult 
words are to be given to all children in a grade, they should be 
made up according to the difficulty of the words in that grade. 
Lester has shown that the “Demons” for maturer students are not 
the same as for pupils in the lower grades and this has been sub- 
stantiated by other investigators (34, 72, 132). The various spell- 
ing scales represent the best measures of the precise difficulty of 
words in a given grade, but of course they do not indicate whether 
or not a word is used by pupils in that grade. The data as to 
the use of words by pupils are supplied in lists like that for New 
Orleans (80). The great variability shown by a given class in 
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spelling any list of words would seem to indicate that it is more 
economical to have each child record and learn the particular words 
which give him difficulty. 

21. Children who learn to read hy a phonic method seem to 
have no advantage in learning to spell. 

Gill found that in the early grades these children are a little 
more certain on initial letters and on vowels, but that this is offset 
by their tendency to leave out more silent letters and to insert 
letters (45). These tendencies must be taken into account by those 
who would correlate spelling with phonic methods of teaching 
reading. 

22. The teacher must expect erratic spelling; she must not 
expect a single correct spelling or a single misspelling to he a suffi- 
cient measure of the ability of the child. 

A word may be missed and then spelled correctly without fur- 
ther drill, or spelled correctly two or three consecutive times and 
then missed. Where children are tested on the same words with 
long periods intervening a considerable percentage will change their 
spellings (6, 34, 20, 115). This is an important point to keep in 
mind in determining drill and in administering and interpreting 
tests. 

23. Teachers must expect considerable variability in the spell- 
ing ability of pupils in a given class. 

Girls consistently spell better than boys, and this difference 
increases with grade. This superiority has been reported to be 
from three to as much as ten per cent. (6, 82, 100, 109, 110, 122, 
123). The older pupils in a grade may be expected to make a 
poorer showing than the younger (82). Pupils who are physically 
strong are likely to prove superior to their less robust classmates 
(35, 103). The average for children of foreign parentage may be 
expected to be slightly less than that for children of native paren- 
tage (82, 100). There seems to be some variation among voca- 
tional groups (100), and according to family (37, 111), As might 
be expected, this variability also manifests itself in considerable 
over-lapping of adjacent grades and even of grades further re- 
moved. Accordingly, the teacher must keep in mind the unreality 
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of the ‘fourth-grade child^ in spelling (7, 11, 21, 82, 100, 105, 
109, 110). 

24. The methods which are suitable for the good speller are 
apparently also suitable for the poor speller. 

Aside from the limitations of defective vision, hearing or other 
physical defects, the requirements for the poor speller seem to 
differ in quantity of drill rather than in kind (55, 58, 83) . Special 
administrative devices may be adopted as in the case of the “Spell- 
ing Hospital’’ described by Charters (26), but the method of learn- 
ing remains the same. 

25. Students of less than average (but not subnormal) intel- 
ligence as measured by Terman^s Scale may show no inferiority in 
ability in learning to spell. 

It is true that investigations of relations between spelling abil- 
ity and general ability have reported positive correlations (63, 
100), but a year’s teaching of a sixth-grade class in which pupils 
of superior, average, and inferior intelligence (as measured by the 
Stanford revision) had the same learning practice, showed 
that the children of inferior intelligence, (not feebleminded) prof- 
ited as much from this training as children of more than average 
intelligence (58). This experiment, while not conclusive, raised in 
the mind of the experimenter the question as to whether a part of 
the poorer showing which, according to various surveys, children 
of inferior intelligence have made, has not been due, in part, to 
inferior methods of learning. 

26. Insist on careful spelling in all written work and relig- 
iously correct spelling errors. 

It does not suffice merely to mark the errors. The pupil must 
be led to regard errors es serious and should learn thoroughly the 
words which he misses (15, 114, 130). 

Aside from misspellings due to insufficient learmilg experience 
with a word, there are other influences which may cause it to be 
misspelled in context. Such influences as the following are com- 
monly pointed out: copying the end of the preceding word; in- 
cluding the first syllable of the following word; transposition; 
doubling the wrong letter; substituting letter or letters of like or 
approximate phonic value, as, grate for great; the influence of 
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another language, in the case of children of foreign parentage (25, 
32, 49, 55, 131). The last-named influence represents a special 
problem, particularly where pupils speak English poorly, and can- 
not be discussed within the limits of this report. Most of the other 
influences are to be classed under the heading of “ lapses (17). 
No experimental data were found to show how these lapses could 
be obviated. 

S7. The emphasis in presenting the word should ie upon 
visual imagery. 

Not only have studies of types of imagery shown that children 
of the elementary school period are predominantly visual (28, 29, 
40, 52), but the direct investigation of the relative efficiency of 
various methods of learning to spell has quite uniformly revealed 
that visual presentation is an essential part of methods which 
give superior results (1, 24, 51, 70, 118, 127). Poor spellers are 
relatively deficient in using visual imagery (64). 

28. The correct pronunciation of a word is a very important 
factor in learning to spell it. 

In pronouncing the word the syllables should be enunciated 
distinctly (1, 23, 29, 118, 130). Investigations do not indicate con- 
clusively whether the pronunciation should be aloud or in a whis- 
per. A choice between these two methods of pronunciation may 
be determined for the present by administrative convenience. A 
brief, vigorous drill on the exact pronunciation with emphasis upon 
the distinct enunciation of all syllables will be worth while. 

29. With elementary-school children it is apparently of ad- 
vantage to present spelling lessons in script rather than in print. 

This may be because the child's judgment of his own writing 
is made on a script basis. At any rate, the results of investiga- 
tions on this point agree in assigning some superiority to the pre- 
sentation of words in script (19, 23). For typists this advantage 
would not be expected to hold. 

SO. The word shoidd be presented without diacritical marks. 

Reasoning from general psychology, one might expect that 
such marks would be detrimental to forming the correct image of 
the word. The experiments of Abbott, while not fully conclusive, 
at least cast a doubt on the wisdom of using diacritical marks in 
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the teaching of spelling (1). On this point there have been sharp 
differences in practice. Miss Wolfe’s study shows this interestingly 
(128). 

An examination of sixty-one texts published from 1800 to 1917 
showed the following percentage of distribution : 


1. Syllabication only 38.3 

2. Syllabication, diacritics, accents 20.00 

3. Syllabication and accents 20.00 

4. No division 21.7 

In the twelve texts published since 1907, the presentation is 
as follows: 

1. Syllabication only 33,3 

2. Syllabication, diacritics, accents 8.3 

3. Syllabication and accents 16.7 

4. No division 41.7 


An examination of courses of study and book adoptions shows 
that the syllabic presentation with diacritical and accent marks is 
the most commonly used form, but that there is a tendency in the 
direction of undivided presentation. 

One might question the advisability of using diacritical marks 
on the ground that it interferes with habituating the pupil in the 
use of the dictionary. Dictionaries present the word without dia- 
critical marks ; each word is followed with a key to the pronuncia- 
tion, in brackets. 

31. Stress on the syllabication of words is an important ele- 
ment in learning to spell. 

This seems particularly true where the stress is by means of 
the pronunciation of the syllables. Unfortunately, most of the ex- 
periments have not distinguished between the separation of the 
word in visual presentation and the indication of syllabication 
through pronunciation (1, 53, 128). It seems possible that divid- 
ing the word into syllables in the visual presentation does aid 
younger children in distinguishing syllables clearly and so is bene- 
ficial, but a recent experiment by the author failed to show any 
such advantage. 
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32, It does not seem to be worth while to call particular atten- 
tion to any portion of the word by writing that portion of the word 
in colored crayon, or by any other device. 

Teachers are often advised to emphasize the part of the word 
likely to be misspelled and some spelling books have featured this 
method (18, 36). Moreover, this practice is in harmony with the 
whole modern tendency to attack, in elementary-school subjects, 
the precise difficulty in learning. Eecent investigations of the 
misspellings of pupils have shown that for most words there is no 
one error which is characteristic of a sufficiently large percentage 
of misspellings to warrant calling attention to it. Relatively few 
words have a type of error which includes as much as 50 per cent, 
of the misspellings of pupils attempting those words. For most 
words, the percentage of the most frequent type of error to the 
total misspellings is very small. For example : 200 pupils in each 
of three grades attempted certain words and with the following 
results : 

(Word to be spelled: publication) 



Grade IV 

Grade VI 

Grade VIII 

No. of attempts 

200 

200 

200 

No. of errors 

. . . . 137 

57 

21 

No. of different errors 

. . . . 126 

48 

19 

Most frequent error 

Puplication 

.... (4) 

(5) 

(2) 

(Word to be spelled: brought) 



Grade IV 

Grade VI 

Grade VIII 

No. of attempts 

.... 200 

200 

200 

No. of errors 

.... 45 

14 

5 

No. of different errors 

. . . . 17 

9 

4 

Most frequent errors 

Brough 

.... (7) 

(3) 

(2) 

Brot 

.... (8) 

(3) 

(2) 


The simple word top was missed by five pupils and in five 
different ways. Often one part of a word will contain several 
errors, but even when errors are summarized under the part of 
the word missed, the relative frequency with which a given part 



of the word is missed does not, in the case of most words, warrant 
particular treatment (7). 

Even in the case of words which show a type of misspelling, 
or a difficulty with a certain part of the word which would include 
as much as half of aU misspellings, it has yet to be shown that any 
special treatment of the difficult part of the word, such as writing 
it m italics or in colors, increases the likelihood that the error will 
be eliminated. It does seem possible that the stress on pronuncia- 
tion and syllabication previously recommended will give the nec- 
essary attention to each part. 

Obviously, the economical application of such a method must 
be delayed until investigations now under way have shown just 
which words have typical errors, and what the errors are. 

33. Saying the letters does not add to efficiency. 

This method is reported by most investigators as giving infe- 
rior results, and this inferiority is further hinted at by the fact that 
it has often been found to be the method by which poor spellers 
learn (1, 23, 40, 95, 97). This does not mean that pupils can not 
learn to spell in oral spelling lessons. The data merely indicate 
that this method of learning is considerably less efficient than those 
recommended. Even as a test of spelling, writing is to be prefer- 
red, since writing duplicates the conditions the child confronts in 
life. 

34. It is important to expend some time on drill in recalling 
the visual image of the word rather than to expend all the time in 
impressing this image. 

Having pupils close their eyes facilitates drill in recall, and 
in addition, is of administrative value in enabling the teacher to see 
whether or not all pupils are participating. This visual recall may 
be re-enforced by writing the word. Each recall should be imme- 
diately checked by comparing it with the correct form (2, 38, 61, 
78, 95, 118). 

33. Writing a word is an aid in learning to spell it. 

Writing the word in the air apparently does no harm and 
probably does no good, except as an administrative device for en- 
abling the teacher to keep all pupils working. The weakness of air 
writing is to be found in the time required and the vagueness of the 
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writing movements. Furthermore, there is no resulting record to 
compare with the correct form (48, 125). 

It is much better to write on paper with the blunt end of a 
pencil and still better actually to write the word. Actual writing 
has the advantage of greater definiteness of movement and of great- 
er similarity to the actual habit we desire to form. In addition, it 
leaves a record to check with the correct form. Each practice at- 
tempt should be covered with a slip of paper to avoid on the suc- 
ceeding trial, the tendency to copy any error made. In the lower 
grades the mechanical difficulty of writing makes it of doubtful 
value, so that for these grades some investigators stress auditory 
and visual methods (23, 29, 98, 102). 

36. The amount of repetition necessary for fixing a word 
varies greatly with individuals. 

Nonsense syllables and actual spellings are forgotten very rap- 
idly unless the learning has been thorough (38, 61, 95, 112, 118). 
To pass arbitrary judgment, it is probably advisable to learn each 
word to the point where it can be correctly written on three consecu- 
tive trials with each trial covered before the next one is made. 

37, The efficiency of drill in a given spelling period is in- 
creased by distributing the drill on a given word so that practice 
on other words intervenes (1, 39). 

3S, There should be provision for review drill periods. 

In other words, spelling, as other subjects, is more economically 
taught by distributing drill on a given item over a number of days 
(38, 68, 87, 89, 95, 112, 117). This would be anticipated from the 
nature of the curve of forgetting, and it is borne out by experi- 
mental teaching. Wallin advocated in the Cleveland plan a very 
elaborate scheme for occasional reviews at long intervals, aggre- 
gating five reviews in two years. There are no data to show just 
how these drills should be distributed, save that the length of 
period which should intervene between reviews depends somewhat 
upon the amount of over-learning in the preceding learning periods. 
Evidence concerning the rapid forgetting of words at the outset 
would indicate that the first review should occur within a day or 
two after that on which the words are taught. A recent experi- 
ment (95) in teaching 200 words in a month showed a medium abil- 
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ity of 100 per cent, on the first fifty words taught, when the words 
were learned at the outset to 100 per cent, correctness, and re- 
learned to 100 per cent, efficiency on each of the last two days (the 
time limit was fifteen minutes a day, including study and testing) . 

The following distribution is recommended tentatively until 
more conclusive data are secured. (1) Learn to 100 per cent, at 
the outset (100 per cent, being the ability to spell the word correct- 
ly on three consecutive trials). The time necessary for this first 
learning will depend upon the number of words taught. (See 
statement on number of words to be taught per lesson). (2) Test 
on this list twice in the following month, and relearn to 100 per 
cent, all words missed. (3) Pupils who miss words at the end of this 
period should put these words in a special list as presenting special 
difficulty, and these words should receive regular review drill. (4) 
At the beginning of each year, test on words shown in the previous 
year to be difficult, and include words missed on this test as part of 
regular lessons for that year. 

39, An aggressive interest is of major importance to economy 
in learning io spell. 

The evidence for the statement is indirect and observational, 
being drawn from experiments in other fields, from general psychol- 
ogy, from the study of class teaching, and from interpretations of 
results of experiments in other phases of learning to spell (61, 95, 
117, 118). Pew of the factors discussed above are so influential as 
this one. It is not unlikely that a pupil will learn more readily 
with an inferior method coupled with vigorous interest, than with a 
superior method, applied in a sluggish or indifferent manner. For- 
tunately, there is every reason to believe that an efficient method 
can be made just as interesting as an inefficient one. 

40, It is important that each pupil he taught how to learn to 
spell. 

The superiority of class as compared to independent study (as 
shown in the investigations cited in Eule 11), has been due in part 
to the fact that pupils when left to themselves are likely to use 
methods of study less economical than those directed by the teacher. 
Ordinarily, the graduate of our elementary school has not been 
taught any method of learning to spell. Each year, the first les- 
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sons in spelling should be given over to insuring proper methods 
of learning. It has been found useful to place in the hands of 
pupils of Grades IV to IX, printed directions for learning. The 
teacher need not hesitate to give pupils such a method on account 
of individual differences in image types. Most people use readily 
two or more types of imagery, shifting unconsciously from one to 
the other, often for no discoverable reason (4, 36, 84). Kline, al- 
though reporting that students learn to spell more efficiently when 
learning by methods favorable to their image types, shows that 
even when the learner used methods which were designed to be 
directly opposed to his image t3npe, the difference was slight (59). 
These data are substantiated by the fact that there seems to be 
practically no correlation between imagery and spelling ability 
(24) . Other investigations have not shown that normal individuals 
differ so widely as has been supposed in the methods by which they 
can learn to spell most economically (1, 45, 47, 84, 85, 86, 122, 123, 
124, 125). 

Perhaps the small significance of type of imagery is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that children, and adults as well, readily sub- 
stitute, unconsciously, their own preferred type of imagery when 
the presentation involves another type of imagery (1). 

Differences such as may exist in imagery could not be dis- 
covered by the ordinary teacher. As a matter of fact, the discovery 
of the precise image type of an individual constitutes a very diffi- 
cult and elusive problem, even for the psychologist (4, 28, 52, 54) . 
Accordingly, we may recommend one method for all, with the 
conviction that in practice it will get results which are, on the 
average, superior to what the pupil would get if he should work 
out a method for himself, or to what would be gotten should the 
teacher work out a method for him. The following set of rules is 
designed to embody the conclusions of various experiments in eco- 
nomy of learning, and is in a form to be used by the pupil. A set 
of directions of this sort has been used for the past term by the 
pupils in the University Elementary School at the State University 
of Iowa. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SPELL. A WORD 

1. The first step in learning to spell a word is to pronounce it correctly. 
If you do not hnow how to pronounce a word, look up the pronunciation in the 
dictionary. When you are certain that you know how the word is pronounced, 
pronounce it, enunciating each syllable distinctly and looking closely at each 
syllable as you say it. 

2. Close your eyes and try to recall how the word looks, syllable by 
syllable, as you pronounce it in a whisper. In pronouncing the word be sure 
to enunciate the syllables carefully. 

3. Open your eyes to make sure that you were able to recall the cor- 
rect spelling. 

4. Look at the word again, enunciating the syllables distinctly. 

5. Recall again, with closed eyes, how the word looked. 

6. Cheek again with the correct form. This recall (as in 2 and 5) should 
be repeated at least three times, and oftener if you have difiieulty in recalling 
the correct form of the word. 

7. Wniien you feel sure that you have learned the word, write it without 
looking at the book, and then cheek with the correct form. 

8. Repeat this two or more times without looking either at the book or 
at your previous attempts. 

9. If you miss the word on either of these trials, you should copy it in 
your spelling notebook, since it probably is especially difficult for you. 

41, Proper testing is an important factor in improving' 
spelling. 

Most teachers are familiar with the use of Ayres’ scale as a 
method of measuring spelling ability (11). Many teachers have 
also used the Buckingham scale (21) and the Starch test (105). 
The Ashbaugh-Iowa scale, which covers approximately the 3,000 
words most commonly used in correspondence, will soon be issued 
(7). In addition to the measurements obtained by using scales of 
this sort, the teacher should test on each word taught as a spelling 
exercise. This, of course, is implied as a part of the recommenda- 
tions given above, under the advice : Test aU words before teaching. 
From the standpoint of stimulating corrective teaching, it is im- 
portant to have a record not merely of the child ’s score by one or 
all of the above-mentioned scales, but in addition, a record of his 
attempts on each of the words supposed to be learned by him during 
the school year. With proper blanks such a record of repeated 
tests can be kept on a per word basis, with little more effort than is 
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ordinarily involved in correcting papers. Mucli of the work may 
be done by the pupils, since the pupils know that it is to their 
advantage (in preparation for future tests) to record for pur- 
poses of attack all errors which they make. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, attention should be called again to the fact that 
the evidence as to the most economical method of teaching spelling 
is not complete. Nor are the various factors involved of equal 
importance, even if the reliability of present evidence be assumed. 
In the opinion of the writer there are five factors of major impor- 
tance on which the evidence is clear. These five factors may be 
expressed as rules : 

(1.) Test all words before teaching. 

(2.) Let each child work only on the words difficult for him 
and provide him with a definite method of learning them. 

(3.) Provide for rigorous reviews. 

(4.) Show the pupil his progress daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly. 

(5.) Keep up the interest. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PRINCIPLES OF METHOD IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC, 
AS DERIVED FROM SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 


Walter S. Monroe 

Director^ Bureau of Cooperative Eeseareli, Indiana University 


INTRODUCTORY 

The first step in economy of time in learning is the determina- 
tion of precisely what associations, what bonds, should be formed. 
After the minimal essentials of results have been satisfactorily 
determined, there remains the problem of discovering the best 
methods and devices of instruction for obtaining these results. For 
arithmetic the first problem has been dealt with in the three pre- 
vious reports of the Committee on Economy of Time, and although 
it is not yet possible to make a final statement of the particular 
bonds which should be formed, there is sufficient unanimity of 
agreement on a number of items to warrant a compilation of the 
scientific information concerning economical methods of teaching. 
It is not wise to wait until the solution of the first problem is com- 
pleted before attacking the second, even though the solution of 
the first is in theory a prerequisite for the second. The best re- 
sults will be obtained by carrying on the two lines of work simul- 
taneously. 

Below are stated a number of principles, or rules ; some of them 
are indicated by the experimental evidence that is now available ; 
others are deduced from general psychological or educational prin- 
ciples. Following the statement of the rule, the evidence upon 
which it is based is described briefly. As is indicated in several 
instances, the available evidence is not conclusive, but it is thought 
best in this report not to emphasize these limitations. The num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the bibliography at the end of the chap- 
ter. 
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THE RULES 

1. In teaching the number concept, which is fundamental in 
arithmetic, purposeful experience with co'ncrete objects should he 
provided. Counting and measuring are two of the most fruitful 
forms of experience. 

The evidence for this principle, while somewhat indirect, is 
abundant. It is found in the origins of our number system, and 
in the observed behavior of children. 

Two comments are needed. In the first place, the experience 
must be purposeful, i. e., must be in response to a need or purpose 
which the child conceives as real. The mere counting of splints or 
measuring of objects in imitation of the teacher and without a 
purpose may have, and most frequently does have, no meaning for 
the child. In such cases no progress is made toward the engender- 
ing of the number concept. The other point to be remembered is 
that many children have had much experience of this sort before 
they come to school. It is then a waste of time to require them to 
duplicate it in school. 

2. In general, the meaning should he taught before the word 
' or other symbol is given to the child. This applies to the number 
symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and to the technical words of arithmetic such 
as, ^add,^ ‘subtract,^ ‘foot,^ ^yard,^ "pound,^ ‘gain,^ *how much,^ 
and the like. 

This rule is deduced from general principles. Where the mean- 
ing is difficult to give or is beyond the comprehension of the child, 
authorities generally agree that the symbol or process may be 
given and the child may be expected to acquire some degree of 
meaning from its use. 

3. Learning the tables is a matter of memorizing and the rules 
for memorizing apply. 

For arithmetic these rules may be stated £ts follows, unless 
otherwise stated they are deduced from the general rules for 
memorizing. 

(a) The child should understand the meaning of the combi- 
nations which he is memorizing. 

Experimental evidence clearly shows that logical, or meaning- 
ful, material is memorized more quickly and with less effort than. 
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material which has no meaning. In order that the child may under- 
stand what he is memorizing, numerous authorities have urged that 
he be required to develop the combinations. However, it is not the 
meaning of a particular combination, such as 4 times 7 is 28, that 
is important here, but the meaning of the operation of multiplica- 
tion. The child may be asked to develop a few of the combinations 
in order to get this meaning of the operation, but after he has this 
idea, time is saved by his being told the combinations, either by the 
textbook or by the teacher. 

(h ) Attentive repetitions are necessary to fix the associations 
in learning the tables. These repetitions may be given either in 
isolated drill or in the use of these number facts in the doing 
of examples. 

Mere repetition is not sufficient. It must be attentive. This 
rule applies to any memorizing which occurs in arithmetic. It fol- 
lows from the general laws of learning. 

(c) For permanent memorizing ( which is desired in this case) 
the repetitions of drill must be carried beyond the point where im- 
mediate recall is just barely possible, 

(d) The learning should be done under some pressure or covr 
centration, 

(e) Memorize the number facts in groups, not one fact at a 

time. 

The last two rules make it advisable to concentrate upon a 
group of tables, such as the multiplication tables, and learn them in 
large units and in a reasonably short period of time. For example, 
it is unwise to distribute the learning of the multiplication tables 
over several months or, as some courses of study would have it 
done, over two or three years. 

4, In learning the tables, the different combinations are not 
equally difficult and the number of repetitions of the several com- 
binations should correspond to the degree of difficulty, the most dif- 
ficult receiving the largest number of repetitions. 

This requires that the teacher supplement the provisions for 
repetition of the number facts that are found in our best number 
primers, because in them the easiest combinations occur most fre- 
quently. 
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Inyestigators (7, 11, 12, 18, 19) who have studied the relative 
difficulty of the several combinations, agree that they are not equal 
in difficulty. In addition, the results of the studies which have 
been made are well summarized by two conclusions stated by 
Browne (7) and one by Heilman and Shultis (18). 

‘‘The ease of combining is directly proportional to the differ- 
ence between the two digits combined. 

‘ ‘ The most difficult digits to combine, where no common factor 
is present, are those falling between the two extremes, where the 
difference is neither very large relatively nor very small. These are 
7 plus 5, 7 plus 4, 8 plus 5, 8 plus 3, 9 plus 5, and so forth. ’ ’ 

“Second in point of ease are combinations which have one 
very low number such as 1 or 2. (Heilman and Shultis state that 
additions of equal numbers, such as 6 plus 6, are easiest. This 
agrees with Browne’s first statement.) ” 

In the light of the results of these studies the provision made 
by primary number books for drill upon the different combinations 
is significant. Holloway (19) tabulated the frequency with which 
the addition combinations occurred in “three of the best primers.” 
The highest frequency of occurrence is 378, for 3 to 2, which ap- 
pears to have about median rank in difficulty. The five lowest fre- 
quences are 34, for 9 plus 9 ; 45, for 8 plus 7 ; 47, for 7 plus 7 ; 50, 
for 8 plus 5 ; and 61, for 6 plus 6. Courtis, Holloway, and Heilman 
and Shultis agree that all of these combinations are more difficult 
than 5 plus 5, 4 plus 4, 3 plus 3, 2 plus 2, which occur 133, 110, 149, 
and 183 times, respectively. There is, then, no direct correlation 
between the number of times a combination occurs in our “best” 
number primers and the difficulty of the combination. That is, 
the provision for drill is not in accord with the need for it ; so the 
teacher must make the adjustment needed. 

The need for making appropriate provision for teaching each 
combination is pointed out by Counts (11, p. 55), who found the 
frequency of error for certain combinations was not the same for 
different groups of pupils. He says: “This would indicate that 
certain rather freaMsh associations are established in different 
groups through pecular methods of instruction or some other ex- 
perience common to the individuals making up each group.” 
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The tables of the other operations have not been studied as 
completely as have the addition tables, but the same kind of situa- 
tion is indicated. The several combinations appear not to be equally 
difficult, although the order of difficulty probably is not the same 
for all operations. Also a study of our '‘best” number primers 
would doubtless show a corresponding failure of the frequency of 
occurrence of the combinations to agree with the need for practice 
upon them. 

5. The actual degree of difficulty of a combination to any one 
cKUd is an individual peculiarity/^ This condition makes it nec- 
essary to supplement class drills ‘by provisions for individual prac- 
tice. 

This statement is made by Courtis (12). Data secured by 
Counts (11) in the school surveys of Cleveland and of G-rand Rap- 
ids tend to corroborate it. It also is in agreement with our general 
knowledge of individual differences. 

6. In addition and multiplication both forms of each combi- 
nation should be taught. 

Experimental evidence shows that for the child 3 plus 9 is not 
the same as 9 plus 3. Thus, to insure that the child will know both 
forms of a combination in addition and multiplication, he must 
be taught both (12, 18, 19). 

7. In column addition^ grouping digits to make 10 or some 
other convenient number is not helpful, A variety of procedure 
is to be expected, and the best results are obtained when pupils are 
urged.to work rapidly but are allowed to choose their own methods. 

In adding columns of digits it is frequently possible to effect 
a grouping of digits whose sum is 10, 20, or some other number 
which is particularly convenient to handle. Beers (5), using five 
classes of high-school pupils, found that the introduction of group- 
ing in column addition "decreased the accuracy” of the work as 
compared with the addition by single digits. His experiment ex- 
tended over five weeks. A study extending over a longer period 
or one dealing with pupils in the fourth or fifth grades might 
yield a different result, but on the other hand the question might 
be raised whether a large expenditure of time for drill would 
be justified by the demand for a higher rate of column addition 
than can be attained by addition of single digits. 
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Arnet (3), using adult subjects, found that those who were 
most accurate in their adding did not make combinations. He 
states that the most striking feature of the adding, which was done 
orally, was the variety of procedure. It appears that adults use 
many devices or ‘tricks’ which are individualistic traits. 

Beers found that, in general, the best results (including both 
rate and accuracy) were obtained when the pupils were urged to 
add rapidly but were allowed to choose their own method. This 
conclusion was reached when working with high-school pupils and 
might not apply to younger pupils. However, our knowledge of 
individual differences would tend to corroborate, rather than con- 
tradict this conclusion. 

8. The Austrian, or additive, method of subtraction is not 
superior to the ‘take-away^ method. 

More or less empirical statements have been made in favor of 
the Austrian method by writers^ on the teaching of arithmetic. In 
opposition to these opinions, two out of three investigations (7, 9, 
23) show the ‘take-away’ method to be superior to the Austrian 
method. 

The conclusion to be reached appears to be that as yet neither 
of these two methods of subtractions has been demonstrated to be 
distinctly superior to the other. The evidence appears to be slightly 
in favor of the ‘take-away’ method when we consider the character 
of the experiments, but probably there are pupils for whom the 
Austrian method will be the most effective means of learning sub- 
traction. The teacher should bear in mind that neither method is 
a panacea for the difficulties involved in learning subtraction.^ 

^B’rown, J, 0. and Coffman, L. D. How to Teach Arithmetic, p. 160; 
Smith, P, E. The Teaching of Arithmetic, p. 46; Suzzallo, Henry. The 
Teaching of Primary Arithmetic, p. 86; Young, J. W. A, The Teaching of 
Mathematics, p. 236. 

“Mead and Sears (23), who conducted one of the investigations just re- 
ferred to, make this significant comment: ''The pupils of the additive class 
showed over and over again a confusion of the two processes, a skipping hack 
into the habit of adding the lower figure to the top one. The ‘take-away^ 
class showed almost no confusion in this.'' This comment is supported in a 
striking way by the median score of the 'Austrian' group after they had spent 
ten minutes a day for four weeks on ' ' addition drill pure and simple. ' ' Their 
median score decreased two units. Puring the same period the ‘take-away' 
group, who were given the same addition drill, gained nearly three units. 
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9, In ^borrowing/ it is better to increase the subtrahend by 
one than to decrease the minuend. 

This rule is based only upon Browne study (7) in which he 
used four adult subjects. In view of the fact that adults were 
used, the conclusion may not apply to school children. 

10. The Austi^n, or multiplicative, method of division is 
superior to the direct association method in ihe initial stages of 
learning. 

Mead and Sears (23) also studied multiplicative division in 
comparison with the traditional methods of division. Two third- 
grade groups of pupils were selected so as to be approximately equal 
in ability, as shown by a preliminary test in multiplication. The 
experiment extended over four months. The following conclusions 
are quoted. 

‘‘In the case of the division classes there seems to be a prefer- 
ence for the multiplicative method of teaching division. The reason 
probably lies in the nature of the two processes, multiplication and 
division. The child does not have the same tendency to confuse 
the two as is apparent in addition and subtraction. If he has used 
either at all outside of school, he has probably used one as much 
as the other. The very placing of the figures in the written forms 
suggests different processes. The forms jJ and ^ suggest 
little difference, while there can hardly be a confusion as to what 
to do when the child meets the situations x i and 5 ^ . He 

knows in the latter situation that “five times twenty^’ is not fam- 
iliar, and that the real question is: “five times what are twenty? 
There is not the same possible confusion, then, in teaching division 
by the shortened multiplication process as there may be in teach- 
ing subtraction by addition. 

Browne (7), who used adult subjects, has also studied the pro- 
cess of division. He concludes: “Division is a derived proccvss 
based upon multiplication. Unlike subtraction, which still contin- 
ues to be largely influenced by the point of view of addition, divi- 
sion tends to free itself from the point of view of multiplication 
and to develop a type of immediate association. 

Both of these studies agree that in the learning process the 
best results are secured when division is based upon multiplication. 
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Mead and Sears did not extend their study beyond the initial stage, 
but Browne asserts that later division is performed by direct asso- 
ciation. If this is the case, teachers should expect the Austrian 
method to disappear when the pupil is sufficiently advanced. 

11, The Austrian method of placing the decimal point in the 
division of decimals is more efficient than the traditional method, 

Drushel (14) has studied the relative merits of the two meth- 
ods of placing the decimal points in division of decimals. The 
common rule in the older arithmetics is: There are as many places 
in the quotient as those in the dividend exceed those in the divisor. ’ ’ 
The Austrian method is: First render the divisor an integer by 
multiplying both the dividend and the divisor by 10 or some power 
of 10. Then proceed as with integral divisors.^’ Upon the basis 
of data secured from 624 subjects (313 doing two examples and 311 
doing one example), together with some facts secured from their 
school records, he concludes ; ‘ ^ Regardless of what the texts say, it 
seems in the light of the investigation described above that the 
Austrian method should replace the old method in all teaching of 
division of decimals.” 

This study is based upon tests given to college freshmen who 
had had no arithmetic in their high-school course and the conclu- 
sions are based only upon the accuracy of the work. The rate of 
work was not considered. These facts, together with the peculiar 
nature of the test, suggests that the findings need corroboration. 

12, Most errors belong to recurring types. The most frequent 
of these types should receive special emphasis so that they can be 
eliminated. 

The recurrence of certain types of errors has been shown in 
a number of investigations based upon a careful analysis of test 
papers.^ For example, Counts (11) found in a study of tests of 
addition of fractions given to the eighth-grade pupils that 60 per 
cent, of the errors were due to adding the numerators for a new 
denominator and also adding the denominators for a new denomi- 
nator, as 3/5 + 1/5=4/10. Twenty-seven per cent, of the errors 

*For a more complete statement of the errors which have been found to 
occur most frequently and suggestions for correcting them, see the writer's text: 
Measuring the Results of Teorchmg, Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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were due to multiplying the numerators for a numerator and multi- 
plying the denominators for a new denominator; as 3/5 X 1/5= 
3/25. In a test where it was necessary to reduce the sum to the 
lowest terms and a mixed number Kallom (1) found that 19 per 
cent, failed to reduce the result to a mixed number and 18 per cent, 
failed to reduce it to its lowest terms. About half failed to make 
cither reduction. About one pupil in twenty failed to express the 
result correctly when reducing a fraction to its lowest terms, writ- 
ing 20/15=1 5/15==l/3 instead of 1 5/15=1 1/3. 

13. Pupils should be taught to 'use an abbreviated phraseology. 

Some pupils are taught to call the digit to be added, or subtract- 
ed, or multiplied, or divided as well as the result of the operation. 
For example, in multiplying 857 by 6, such a pupil would say (or 
think) : ' ^ 6 times 7 is 42 ; write the 2 and carry the 4 ; 6 times 5 is 
30 and 4 is 34 ; write the 4 and carry the 3 ; 6 times 8 is 48 and 3 is 
51; write 51.’^ This may be abbreviated thus: ^^42, write 2; 30, 
34; write 4; 48, 51, write 51,’^ 

Conard and Arps (10) divided 64 high-school pupils in two 
equal groups. An equal amount of practice (8 periods) was given 
each group. One group was taught to use ‘economicaF methods 
i. e., to use an abbreviated phraseology. The other used the ‘tradi- 
tional methods. Courtis' Standard Research Tests, Series B, were 
given at the end of the experiment. The * economical' group was 
superior in rate of work, accuracy and had a smaller variability. 
The greatest improvement was in division. The detailed data which 
are reported suggested that many of the very low scores are due 
to the use of ‘traditional' methods. 

14. After ihe imtial stage of practice, drill upon the funda- 
mental combinations should be given by means of examples. 

After the tables have been taught so that the pupils can just 
give the combinations, drill must be given to fix the associations 
so that the combinations can be made rapidly and accurately. Two 
types of drill are possible; (1) drill upon the. combinations as they 
occur in the tables, either in the regular order or in a mixed order ; 
(2) drill upon the combinations as they occur in examples. The 
second method means that the pupils would get the drill upon the 
combinations by doing examples. 
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Courtis (12) has studied the relation between “knowledge of 
the tables,” as shown by Tests 1 to 4 of Series A, and ability to 
work abstract examples, as presented in Test No. 7, Scries A. He 
concludes : “ It is true that, in general, if the tables of combinations 
are not well learned, good work can not be done, but it is not true 
that continued study of tables by a class as a whole or continued 
practice in figuring will produce continued growth Knowl- 

edge of the combinations makes for speed and accuracy (in Test 
No. 7) up to a certain point, but beyond this point other factors 
play such an important part that a greater knowledge of the tables 

is in itself no benefit With such individual differences it must 

be clear that knowledge of the tables is not in itself any guarantee 
of ability to work examples.” 

Mead and Sears present data which lead to the same conclu- 
sion. It is implied also by both Browne (7) and Arnett (3), 
and in our present concept of the transfer of training. 

15, The period of practice should he from 10 to 15 minutes. 

Although the optimal length of practice period has been stud- 
ied by a number of investigators (5, 16, 20, 26), results are not 
very definite. The most elaborate study is by Kirby (20) whose 
conclusion was in favor of a short period (2 1/7 minutes) although 
he admits that such a short period has a practical disadvantage. 
Taking aU the available data into consideration, the best length of 
period appears to be from 10 to 15 minutes. It is significant that 
two of the investigators, Kirby and Beers (3) state that other fac- 
tors which contribute to improvement are more important. 

16, Children's knowledge of iheir previous performances, 
combined with the desire to surpass those records, is the greatest 
factor contributing to improvement. 

In accounting for the greater improvement by those pupils who 
were given the shorter practice periods, Edrby (20) brings out this 
principle. It is in agreement too, with the work of Bryan and 
Harter and of other students of the learning process. Thorndike 
(29) reached a similar conclusion when working with adults. 

In Bloomington, Indiana, after the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series 
B, had been given in February, 1915, in an experiment which Miss Kerr (17) 
reports, drill in addition was given five minutes a day for six weeks. ‘‘Each 
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pupil was given his scores in all of the fundamental operations and under Ms 
teacher ^s direction compared his individual scores with those of his section, 
Ms grade and the Courtis Standard for his grade. All this was done to reveal 
to hinri his own condition and to get Mm into the proper attitude to help him- 
self. The drill was further motivated by weekly contests in addition for 
those who attained certain standards of accuracy. 

Series B was given again at the close of the six weeks’ drill. In addition 
the average gam in number of examples attempted, or rate of work, was 1.4; 
in accuracy 14 per cent. In the other three operations there was practically 
no gain. These gains become very significant when we find that Courtis (13) 
gives the following general medians: fourth grade, rate 7.4, accuracy 64; 
eighth grade, rate 11.6, accuracy 76. The gain from the fourth grade to 
the eighth grade is: rate 4.2; accuracy 12. Thus six weeks’ drill given as 
indicated above produces a gain equivalent to one tMrd of the total gain in 
four years in rate of work and a greater gain in accuracy. While this unusual 
gain may be due in part to the fact that some of the first scores were relatively 
low, this plan of drill is undoubtedly shown to be very effective. 

A significant feature of the results is that the increased median scores 
were accompanied by a decreased variability. TMs is just the opposite of 
what usually occurs when class drills are given. However, we might reasonably 
expect that keeping the pupil informed of Ms standing would tend to do this. 

17, A preliminary practice of five minutes at the beginning 
of ihe recitation serves as a ‘‘mental tonic,” 

Brown (6) studied the effect of five minutes of drill upon the 
fundamental operations given at the beginning of the class period. 
Stoners tests in the fundamentals and in reasoning were given to 
the sixth-grade pupils in three public schools and one private school. 
In each school the pupils were divided into two sections of equal 
ability as shown by these tests. One section was given five minutes’ 
drill upon the fundamentals at the beginning of the class period. 
The teachers of the non-drill sections gave no drill during the per- 
iod covered by this study. At the end of the experiment, tests 
similar to Stone’s were given. The drill sections had covered the 
same subject matter in the textbooks as the non-drill sections. The 
drill sections made a much greater improvement in both rate of 
work and accuracy than did the non-drill sections. Moreover, the 
teachers of the drill sections reported that five minutes of prelim- 
inary drill acted as a tonic. 

Phillips (25) repeated this experiment, using 10-minute drill 
periods with 69 pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. With the ex- 
ception of the sixth grade, his results agree with those of Brown. 
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18 , In the operations of arithmetic^ emphasis should ie placed 
upon rapid work rather than upon accuracy. 

The relation between speed and accuracy has been studied by 
a number of investigators. Thorndike (28) concluded that the 
individual who is most rapid in his work is most accurate. Also in 
most cases speed and accuracy increase together. The writer (24) 
studied two successive records of sixth-grade pupils when given 
the Courtis Standard Eesearch Tests, Series B. The first test was 
given at the middle of the school year and the second in May, In 
each of the four operations the majority of the pupils showed a 
gain in both rate of work and accuracy. 

Fukaya (15), using five adult subjects on a single-column 
addition, obtained data from which he concluded that ‘'most at- 
tempts to secure speed are successful without loss of accuracy, but 
the attempt to secure accuracy is unsuccessful even though speed 
is sacrificed. The maximal amount of all-round efficiency in num- 
erical computation is thus secured by emphasizing speed rather 
than accuracy.” This conclusion agrees with the results which 
Wimmer (17) obtained with sixth-grade pupils. 

The pedagogical application of this conclusion is obvious. The 
teacher should emphasize rapid work rather than accuracy. Of 
course, accuracy should not be neglected. Tell pupils to be accu- 
rate, but do not suggest that increased accuracy is to be secured 
by working more slowly. The greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the rate of work. There are doubtless exceptions, and there 
is a limit beyond which this general relation probably does not hold. 

19 , Pupils belonging to the same class have been shown to 
differ widely in achievement. This condition makes it necessary to 
provide for individual instruction. 

The existence of individual differences has been demonstrated 
repeatedly. Their presence means that different pupils do not re- 
spond in the same way to the same instruction. Equal opportuni- 
ty does not mean equal improvement. One pupil makes satisfac- 
tory progress under certain methods and devices while another 
pupil receiving the same instruction makes little or no progress. 
This condition requires some form of individual instruction which 
makes it possible to give each pupil the instruction which is fitted 
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to Ms needs. The Courtis Standard Practice Tests and the Stude- 
baker Economy Practice Exercises are two devices for individual- 
izing drill upon the fundamental operations with integers. 

20. The Courtis Standard Practice Tests are superior to 
Thompson's Minimum Essentials. 

Using 900 fifth-grade pupils, Mead (21) studied the relative 
effectiveness as practice material of the Courtis Standard Practice 
Tests and Thompson's Minimum Essentials in the four fundamen- 
tals. The 900 pupils were divided into two approximately equal 
groups. The Courtis Standard Eesearch Tests, Series B, were given 
at the beginning and at the end of the experiment, which extended 
from February to May. With the exception of division, the results 
are slightly in favor of the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. In divi- 
sion the improvement of the two groups of pupils was approximate- 
ly equal. In addition, the opinion of the teachers and principals 
was slightly in favor of the Courtis material. (See also Ref. 22.) 

21. Arithmetical abilities are specific, and explicit training 
must he provided for each one. 

Numerous studies have demonstrated that arithmetical abili- 
ties are specific, i. e., that pupils may have, and frequently do have 
ability to do one type of example without possessing an equivalent 
degree of ability to do even a closely related type of example. For 
example, Beers (5) found that practice in adding columns of ID 
digits did not materially affect the ability to add columns of 20 
digits. This means that in order properly to equip pupils to do 
all types of examples, drill must be provided upon each type. 

22. The development of the abilities of a pupU to do different 
types of examples is frequently not uniform. To meet this situa- 
tion, diagnosis and corrective instruction is required. 

TMs principle follows logically as a corollary of the preceding 
one, and it is also demonstrated by direct evidence. A number of 
individual cases taken from the school records in Boston (2) have 
been reported. They show not only that individual variations 
exist, but also that in many cases they have been materially re- 
duced or entirely eliminated by diagnosis and corrective instruction. 
In an investigation based upon the Cleveland Survey Tests, Smith 
(27) reports the case of a pupil who exMbited marked irregularities 
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at the beginning, but who after a few weeks of corrective instruc- 
tion showed almost uniform attainments. 

23, Arithmetical study and practice which is motivated hy 
^ practical^ problems produces results superior to those secured hy 
using the problems in the textbook. 

This principle is based upon the results of four experiments 
carried on under the direction of Miss Grace A. Day of Teachers 
College, New York City.^ Bach of the experiments was conducted 
with only a small group of pupils, and the results of any one would 
not be significant, but all point to the same conclusion. 

24, Systematic measurement of the results of teaching by 
standardized tests produces a higher degree of efficiency. 

In Boston (4) the Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arith- 
metic have been used systematically in certain schools since 1912, 
whereas in others these tests were not given until 1915. In certain 
other schools, the use of the tests was begun between these two 
years. A comparison of the results obtained in the three groups of 
schools shows that the best results were obtained in those schools 
in which the tests had been used systematically since 1912. The 
value of the systematic use of the standardized tests is also indi- 
cated in Principle 16. 

25, Pupils need to be taught the meaning of technical terms 
that are used in the statement of problems, as a prerequisite for 
reasoning in solving problems. 

In an investigation covering a limited number of cases. Miss 
Chase (8) shows that pupils are strikingly ignorant of the technical 
terms that are used in stating the problems they are asked to solve. 
This being the case, "reasoning' is impossible, because the pupil does 
not have the necessary data and must resort to memory and guess 
work. The remedy for this situation is specific instruction in the 
meaning of the technical terminology of the arithmetical problems. 

TESTS AND SCALES FOR MEASUREMENT IN ARITHMETIC 

A large number of tests have been devised to measure the re- 
sults of teaching arithmetic. There is given here a selected list 

^The writer is indebted to Miss Day for making accessible these tinpnb- 
lished manuscripts. 
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of sneli tests, together with the address from which each may be 
obtained. 

1. Cleveland Survey Tests. These were designed for use 
in the survey of the Cleveland Public Schools. They have been 
revised slightly and used in the surveys at Grand Rapids and St. 
Louis. The series consists of fifteen tests, including four in addi- 
tion, two in subtraction, three in multiplication, four in division, 
and two in addition and subtraction of common fractions, ^riie 
total working time is 22 minutes, and the administration of the 
tests is simple. They furnish a more detailed analysis than can be 
secured by means of the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. 
Address Charles H. Judd, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Courtis Standard Research Tesrts, Series B. This series oC 
tests consists of one test each of the four fundamental operations. 
The tests measure the rate and accuracy with which the pupil can 
perform these operations with one type of example. The adminis- 
tration is very simple. The total time required to give them is 2(5 
minutes. They have been used extensively since their first publica- 
tion in 1914. The measures have been proved reliable in 75 to 90 
per cent, of the cases. Address Mr. S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

3. Monroe^ s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. This is a series 
of 21 tests, including operations with integers, common fractions 
and decimals. The tests are arranged so that the total time re- 
quired for giving them is only 31 minutes. The diagnosis secured 
by their use is the most complete that can be secured by any series 
of tests now available. They are designed to supplement the Cour- 
tis Standard Research Tests, and are more helpful than those to the 
teacher. Tests 1 to 11 are on integers and may be used in Grades 
IV to VIII. Tests 12 to 16 are on common fractions and may be 
used in Grades V to VIII. Tests 17 to 21 are on decimal fractions 
and may be used in Grades VT to VIII. Address Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements and Standards, Emporia, Kansas. 

Woody^s Arithmetic Scales. These consist of two series of 
four tests, one for each of the fundamental operations. They differ 
from such tests as the Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B, 
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in that the examples in each scale have been carefully graded and 
arranged in order of difficulty. They are called ‘‘difficulty tests’^ 
to distinguish them from the type of test described above. In con- 
tent they include integers, decimal fractions, common fractions and 
denominate numbers. Series A and Series B are similar, except 
that Series A is more finely divided. Address Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Starch’s Arithmetical Scale, This test consists of a series of 
arithmetical problems which are arranged in order of increasing 
difficulty. Address Daniel Starch, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Stone’s Reasoning Test, This is a single test designed to be 
given to Grades IV to VIII. The problems have been carefully 
evaluated. The test was used in the survey of the public schools of 
Butte, Montana, and Salt Lake City, Utah. Address Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, New York City. 

Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests, These are a scries of 
three tests — Test I for Grades IV and V ; Test II for Grades VI and 
VII and Test III for Grade VIII. The problems of these tests have 
been carefully selected so as to be representative of the one-step 
and two-step problems in the arithmetic texts now in use. These 
tests supplement in a very valuable way the Courtis Standard Re- 
search Tests. Address Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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CHAPTER V 

PRESENT STATUS OP INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING WITH 
RESPECT TO SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 


Fred C. Ayer 

Associate Professor of Education, Universit7 of Washington 


Scientific investigation of the materials and activities which 
are involved in learning to draw has not developed a body of infor- 
mation from which may be formulated a fnll set of rules to govern 
instruction in drawing. It cannot be claimed that the significant 
advances which have been made in the scientific study of the funda- 
mental subjects of reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic have 
in any degree been paralleled in the field of drawing. No mention 
lias been made of drawing in the excellent studies on economy of 
time and minimal essentials. A recent summary (27)* of publica- 
tions presenting specific experimental or organized methods of art 
instruction included but six numbers, two of which were definitely 
experimental. The Seventeenth Yearbook's bibliography (5) of 
educational measurements gives to arithmetic 81 references, read- 
ing 69, handwriting 50, spelling 42 and drawing but 6. 

It is possible, however, at the present time definitely to consider 
with profit the scientific aspects of drawing. Analytical scrutiny 
and experimental investigation, although in the initial stages of 
development in this field, already present a body of scientific evi- 
dence which bears materially upon the teaching process as it per- 
tains to drawing and which seems worthy of deliberate consider- 
ation at this time. The pages which follow are primarily concerned 
with representative drawing as distinct from design and mechanical 
drawing. The following topics are presented in the order given : 
(1) the present complexity of drawing standards; (2) the appli- 

*Eefereiices in parentheses relate to the numbered Ust that concludes this 
chapter. 
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cation of the scientific method to drawing; (3) rules and principles 
applicable to drawing instruction which have been derived from 
scientific evidence; (4) bibliography. 

I. THE PRESENT COMPLEXITY OF DRAWING STANDARDS 

Progress in scientific experimentation in drawing has been 
greatly retarded by a general lack of agreement concerning its 
scope, aims, organization of courses, methods of teaching, standards 
of achievement, and means of measurement. The history of science 
shows that the establishment of its principles has depended upon 
fairly clear-cut delimitation of problems and co-operative effort in 
their solution. Art instruction has just emerged out of a long per- 
iod of individualization which, while broadly experimental, has 
lacked both in design and collaborated activity. The most obvious 
need at present is a clear recognition of the common problems which 
now exist and the initiation of a united drive toward their solution. 
A preliminary glance at the present complex status of drawing in 
the public schools will make this clear. 

Scope md aims. Drawing almost loses its identity as a dis- 
tinct subject of instruction in the general programs of art and 
construction with which it is now intimately associated. The Salt 
Lake City Elementary School Art and Constructive Course is not 
exceptional in paralleling drawing and perspective in almost every 
grade with projects in construction and weaving, in modelling and 
pottery, in painting and coloring, in illustrating and composing, in. 
design, in working drawings, in planning and pattern, in picture 
study, in aesthetics, and in historic ornaments. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the present consensus of the aim of art and constructive work. 
Farnum states in his careful review (10) that 'Hhe broad and 
general purpose of culture through art education may be roughly 

divided into three distinct aims which are imiversally agreed 

upon. Such an education should train (a) in expression, (h) in 
observation, (c) in appreciation.'' These general aims have not 
been sufficiently analyzed to indicate avenues of scientific attack. 
It seems, therefore, more profitable at present to concern ourselves 
with the factors of drawing concerning which there is a larger con- 
sensus of opinion. The elements which enter into representative 
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drawing are well known and easily recognized. The terminology 
of drawing has been well standardized and the processes whicl 
enter into proportion, space relations, perspective, shading, etc. 
are sufficiently distinct and elemental to be considered analogoui 
to the fundamentals in other subjects. Within this field quantita 
tive standards may be set up and readily serve the cause oi 
scientific inquiry. 

Organization of courses and metfiods of instruction. The wid 
est diversity exists in texts and courses of study in art and draw- 
ing as to topics, sequence, correlation, options, and requirements, 
No other subject in the curriculum receives greater variety of treat 
ment. This has come about naturally through an attempt to fol- 
low the widespread aims of art and construction work. In contrasi 
to this, the different methods of instruction for the various skilh 
which constitute ability in representative drawing are definitely 
limited in number by the specific nature of representation. Exper- 
imentation among competing methods is therefore easily possible. 
The chief need here is for leaders to set the problems and provide 
methods of measurement adapted to the rank and file of teachers. 

Standards of achievement. The widespread variety in the 
scope and organization of drawing instruction has prevented the 
development of uniform standards of achievement either for age 
or grade. There is no general agreement, for instance, as to whether 
or not a pupil in the fifth grade should be able to draw the human 
figure in varied positions. In case such ability is aimed at, there is 
no uniformity of opinion as to what degree of skill should be ex- 
pected from, or how many there should be of, poor, average and good 
drawers. On the other hand, many individual instructors have 
had in mind, and numerous courses indicate, fairly definite achieve- 
ments to be attained as a result of specified amounts of instruction. 
The objective nature of the products of drawing ability makes it 
quite possible to select samples of work which may indicate the 
degree of merit expected in a given grade or from a given amount 
of instruction, 

A number of excellent beginnings have been made in this field. 
Sargent and Miller (25) have worked out a set of general standards 
of attainment in drawing for each of the first seven grades. Van 
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Oat has a similar set in preparation at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. These standards are based upon observation of the degree of 
skill which can be economically attained and which is sufSLcient to 
satisfy the pupils’ needs in graphic expression. The standards 
given herewith are those set by Sargent and Miller for the fifth 
grade and indicate a specific advance over those which they set for 
the fourth grade. Whether or not these standards will meet public- 
school conditions is a problem which awaits further solution. 

Standards of Attainment, Chade V, (Sargent and MUler) 

I. Some training in systematic gathering of data, from textbooks, pic- 
tures, and objects for illustrating a given theme. 

n. Ability 

1. From memory, to draw and to model in the round with considerable de- 
tail, and to represent in different positions, and to sketch rapidly with expres- 
sive general effect, two or three selected birds and animals in addition to those 
learned in the previous grades. The use of objects, sketchbooks, and picture 
collections in gathering data for these. 

2. To represent leaves and flowers in different positions. To study out 
effects of foreshortening by means of shadows, pictures, observation of nature, 
etc, 

3. To sketch objects in good general proportion, and to sketch simple 
groups of two objects to show the relative proportions correctly. To represent 
some few objects in three dimensions. 

4. To draw on paper, and at arm ’s length on the blackboard, right angles, 
squares, and oblongs, of specified proportions, on any given line — and also 
circles — and to bisect and trisect given lines free-hand. 

5. To represent the human figure in any position with good proportions, 
and with more careful drawing of details than previously; that is, hands, head, 
and feet. 

6. To represent most of the common types of landscape, either with 
water color, crayon, or on the blackboard with chalk. 

III. Ability 

1. To recognize and appreciate a good design, either the formal design 
or the decorative drawing, and to tell wherein it is good, and to make all draw- 
ings more or less decorative in character. 

2. To conventionalize, by means of squared paper, mosaic, cross-stitch, 
weaving or otherwise, any familiar form for decorative use. 

3. To make line borders, using several lines of varying widths, and to 
interlace these lines in turning corners, so that the effect will be pleasing and 
harmonious. 

3. To print rapidly and well, using the single-lined letters, and to fit 
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several words into a given space, also to fit two or three letters into a given 
figure, and to make simple initial letters. 

IV. The use of water colors and crayons with freedom and confidence. 

1. Ability to match any given color with water colors or crayons and select 
readily those pigments which when mixed will produce the desired tone. 

2. Some experience in the decorative uses of different relations of color 
values and hues. An understanding of the terms ‘value’ and ‘hue.’ 

3. Ability to make fiat washes, with special emphsisis upon dark washes. 

Means of measurement. A definite start has been made in 
the formation of standard tests to measure ability in drawing. Sev- 
eral scales have been constructed scientifically. The pioneer Thorn- 
dike scale (29) is composed of fourteen drawings which range in 
general merit by irregular but specifically measured steps from 
Quality 0 up to Quality 17. It is probable that drawing involves 
too many types of skill and variations in content to be adequately 
measured by a single general scale. It seems necessary, and cer- 
tainly is more productive with our present knowledge of measuring 
scales, to limit the scope of drawing scales to a single object or 
aspect of drawing. This having been done, patient and conscien- 
tious labor are alone needed to produce a desirable number of use- 
ful standard scales. 

Several useful scales of specific type have been constructed. 
H. 0. Eugg (24) devised a scale for the measurement of free-hand 
lettering. It is composed of a series of eight samples of free-hand 
lettering placed in order of increasing merit. Specimens of freer- 
hand lettering may be graded by direct comparison with the scale* 
The author has devised a rough scale (unpublished) for the mea- 
surement of drawings of chairs and similar specimens of furniture. 
It has proved useful for grading drawings of this character in con- 
nection with research work. Childs (6) measured the drawing abi- 
lity of 2,177 children with a supplemented Thorndike scale. The 
Eastern Arts Association Committee on a Scale of Drawing (1) 
has made a number of interesting tests looking toward the estab- 
lishment of uniform standards in representative drawing in the 
several grades of the elementary school. One result of the com- 
mittee was the formation of a scale for measuring drawings of 
bowls, or similar objects, when seen below the eye level in the partic- 
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ular characteristic of relative width of ellipses. The distribution 
of the 2,856 children tested has also been charted by grades. 

II. THE APPLICATION OF THE SCIENTIFIO METHOD TO DRAWING 

Any treatment of scientific method will vary according to the 
particular phenomena to which it is applied, but for present pur- 
poses of analysis it may be considered to involve five phases of 
correlated activity, namely: (1) unbiased attitude, (2) analytical 
scrutiny, (3) quantitative records, (4) experimentation, and (5) 
judgment on the basis of observed results. 

Unbiased attitude. Open-mindedness is universally esteemed 
as an attribute of successful study. Willingness to investigate, how- 
ever, is a first essential which has not appealed to certain prominent 
students of art as being a necessary phase of the unbiased attitude. 
A number of replies have come in response to inquiries made in this 
study which indicate that the writers believe that nothing can be 
accomplished through the use of scientific method in the field of 
art. It is gratifying, therefore, to be able to state that, while strik- 
ingly few reports indicated any definite use of the scientific method, 
a large majority of the replies from drawing supervisors and others 
familiar with drawing exhibit a definite belief in its efficacy. 

Analytical scrutiny. It is essential that the field of drawing 
be subjected to analytical scrutiny by those familiar with its vari- 
ous characteristics and that the significant and universal facts be 
used in forming a program for subsequent investigation. Experi- 
mentation will mean little if it does not fit into the general back- 
ground of educational practice and conform to standards which 
may be widely extended in application. Drawing instruction has 
at the present time a vast array of definite practices and informa- 
tion which only await comparative and statistical analysis to be- 
come significantly important. 

First of all is needed a clear-cut determination of the funda- 
mental activities, the standards of achievement, the minimal essen- 
tials, and the open problems which current practice in drawing, 
psychological research, and social environment show to be typ- 
ical, widespread and of immediate importance. Subsequent exper- 
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imentation will profit in direct proportion to the efficacy of a pre- 
liminary analysis of the facts already at hand. 

Quantitative records. Quantitative records are vital to the 
use of the scientific method. Measurement has come to be practi- 
cally a synonym for science in educational research. Comparison and 
corroboration require exact records, stated in commensurate forms. 
Drawing presents two sides in this respect. Viewed as an objective 
product it lends itself readily to conventional forms of measure- 
ment. Viewed as a subjective activity incidental to artistic appre- 
ciation, it requires a more refined method of measurement than has 
yet been evolved. There is no reason to believe that such a method 
will not eventually appear. The great present need is for the scien- 
tific determination of standardized objective units of measurement 
which may be applied in the estimation of drawing ability. The 
initial attempts which have been made to utilize the typical educa- 
tional test, scale, and score card in the field of drawing give every 
encouragement as to their possible ultimate general utility. 

Experimentation. Experimentation in the field of drawing 
may be classified as casual and controlled. Many successful meth- 
ods have been discovered with no other incentive or design than that 
of achieving success in classroom instruction. Such casual experi- 
mentation cannot be called scientific, for it has lacked many 
features of the scientific method. Nevertheless, it has contrib- 
uted a variety of results which offer important data for scientific 
study. The controlled experimental method attempts to set up 
definite and precise control of the various factors which enter into 
drawing and to measure results accordingly. Such control has 
varied in practice all the way from classroom experiments with a 
few definite points under partial control to the refined analysis 
possible under the technical methods of the psychological labor- 
atory. 

Judgment on the iasis of observed results. The last element 
of the scientific method needs no comment here. It is the capstone 
of scientific procedure and is as fundamental in the field of draw- 
ing as elsewhere. Here, again, the great need is for measured re- 
sults. When these facts are at hand the present sway of opinion 
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in art education will undoubtedly yield to judgment based upon 
scientific observation. 

The application of the scientific method to drawing has been 
productive in three fields. By far the greater number of studies 
have been concerned with drawing as a spontaneous activity reveal- 
ing the inner nature of childhood. Immense numbers of children's 
drawings from various themes have been collected and analyzed. 
This objective work has been supplemented by a number of careful 
biographical studies depicting the drawing careers of individual 
children. The second field of study covers a number of controlled 
psychological experiments which have attempted to analyze the 
drawing act. The factors of perception, types of imagery, memory, 
endowment, and training have been subjected to experimental anal- 
ysis. The differing factors in representative drawing, memory 
drawing, and imaginative drawing have received similar treatment. 
The third field embraces experiments which have been conducted 
under schoolroom conditions and have chiefly to do with the prob- 
lems of instruction in drawing. Replies to special inquiry indicate 
that a praiseworthy number of such studies have been undertaken 
by teachers in various parts of the United States. Unfortunately, 
the number in which available data have been kept is strikingly 
small. The necessity for the preservation of such data cannot be 
urged too strongly. It is an absolute essential in the broad program 
of scientific investigation which now confronts us. 

III. RtrUES Am) PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO DRAWINO INSTRUCTION 

WHICH HAVE BEEN DERIVED PROM SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION 

The rules and principles which are given below are based upon 
such scientific evidence as presents itself at the present time with 
respect to instruction in drawing. Since the scope and nature of 
drawing .are quite complex, while the amount of experimental evi- 
dence is by comparison small, it is manifest that but few rules can 
be proposed and that some of these rules must be regarded as pro- 
visional. The great mass of devices and special methods receives 
no mention here because, while many of them are undoubtedly 
adapted to their immediate aims, it is impossible to summon any 
experimental evidence to that eiBfect. The evidence in support of 
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the following principles is embodied in the literature given in the 
appended bibliography. The numerals in parentheses which fol- 
low each principle indicate the references which bear specifically 
upon it. 

A. Problems Relating to the General Scope and Organization of 
Drawing Instruction 

1. Drawing is a spontaneous method of expression among 
children (4, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 30). 

This principle is supported by a wide array of indirect and 
direct evidence in addition to the specified references. It may be 
regarded as having been established. It bears directly upon the 
possibility of -universal instruction in drawing and the methods to 
be used during the earlier stages of drawing instruction. 

2. Children tend to pass successively through a number of 
ages or stages of drawing ability (14, 16, 17, 23, 30). These are: 

(1) Stage of synthetic incapacity. Graphic juxtaposition of 
what the child knows. 

(2) Schematic stage. Symbolic representation of what the 
child knows. 

(3) Stage of logical realism. Draws not only what is seen but 
all there is. Schematic features retained. 

(4) Stage of two-dimensional representation. Visual repre- 
sentation which lacks perspective. 

(5) Stage of visual realism. Perfect three-dimensional visual 
representation of the individual object. 

The evidence for this is conclusive. It is shown in studies of 
large collections of drawings and by biographical studies of indi- 
vidual children. These indicate that the periods do not follow age 
closely, that the child may be in different stages with different types 
of drawing at the same time, and that their progress is subject to 
frequent reversion. 

3. All children can learn to draw (14, 25). 

Experimental evidence from the classroom indicates that chil- 
dren with sufficient intelligence to pass through the grades can be 
carried through the final stage of drawing. Drawing in this re- 
spect seems to be similar to other school subjects. 
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4. Formal instruction in drawing accelerates the speed of nat- 
ural development (13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 30), 

The evidence is decisive here. Statistical and experimental 
studies show that children ‘speed up’ under the stimulus of instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, few individuals pass into the late stages 
of drawing without instruction, 

5. The rate of increase in drawing ahUity due to formal in- 
struction is limited ly the maturity of the child (14, 16, 20, 23, 25), 

Evidence for this principle isi derived from detailed studies of 
the actual status of large numbers of children under instruction, 
from controlled experimental attempts to speed instruction, and 
from casual experimentation in drawing courses everywhere. It 
is certain that there is a loss of time and in many cases cessation of 
interest when particular aspects of drawing instruction are at- 
tempted too early. Evidence has not yet accumulated as to ideal 
times for the introduction of the various steps in drawing. It is 
fairly clear that exact representation should not be emphasized be- 
fore the seventh or eighth year and that perspective, constructive 
imagination, mechanical drawing, true art interests, and formal 
theory may well await the approach of puberty. 

6, Ability in drawing is distributed roughly in accordance 
with the laws of normal frequency distribution (2, 20, 22), 

Many studies show that ability in drawing varies through a 
wide range among children of similar ages and training, both be- 
fore and after formal instruction begins. A few cases of careful 
measurement of collected drawings indicate that the distribu- 
tions tend to follow the so-called ‘normal curve.’ The evidence 
pertains only to drawings of similar objects. 

7, The narrative, or story-telling, interest is the predominant 
mdtive underlying the child^s %ise of drawing as a method of expres- 
sion (14, 16, 17, 23, 25, 30), 

The various biographical studies of children’s drawings give di- 
rect evidence concerning the earlier stages of drawing. Statistical 
studies of school children and classroom experiments show that few 
children take an interest in the representative value of drawing in 
the first grade and that there is a distinct loss in emphasizing de- 
tailed appearance during this year. Insistence upon correctness of 
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details causes cMldren at this age to stop using drawing as a spon- 
taneous means of expression. The same line of evidence indicates 
that, if not suppressed by criticism, the narrative tendency persists 
and may be used from the second grade on, as a strong incentive 
to learn visual representation. Sargent and Miller’s experiment 
(25) indicates that the narrative interest may be used economically 
as the dominant motive throughout the elementary school period 
of instruction. Casual experimentation suggests that other art 
interests may become dominant during the later years. 

B. Problems Relating to Methods of Instruction 

8, Progress in ability to draw is not general but specific (19, 
22, 25), 

The evidence is conflicting upon this important principle. In- 
direct psychological testimony and the most elaborate classroom ex- 
periment to date favor it. Direct measurement in several studies 
furnishes evidence against it. It has been shown that children who 
have been taught to draw one object well may be unable to draw 
other objects accurately until receiving special instruction. This 
indicates a necessity for a method which treats drawing as a vocab- 
ulary which must be learned one word at a time. It has also been 
shown that a correlation is present between specific and general 
ability in drawing and that there are factors common to all types 
of drawing. This evidence favors a general method which aims at 
the direct development of a general drawing skill. Each method 
aims to produce general drawing ability in the end. More experi- 
mental evidence is needed concerning this issue. At present the 
balance is in favor of the principle as stated. 

9, Training in perceptual experience and analytical observa- 
tion improves drawing ability (1, S, 12, 13, 25, 28). 

Psychological analysis proves that perception of form depends 
upon the previous visual experience and the method of analytical 
seeing which the observer brings to an object. Evidence from con- 
trolled experiments shows that a preliminary analytical study of 
an object improves subsequent drawing of it. Classroom experi- 
ments indicate that special devices to give perceptual experience 
improve subsequent drawing of dijfflcult forms. The general ver- 
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diet of these experiments indicates that specific training in the 
perceptual observation of forms should be given as a phase of 
drawing instruction. The foregoing principle is most important 
and one that should develop rapidly in scope with further investi- 
gation. 

10. Mcostery of representation of rectilinear and curvilinear 
objects is more effectively approached through the development of 
a perceptual knowledge of rectilinear and curvilinear solids than 
either (a) by learning the theory of perspective or (b) by drawing 
directly from objects and making corrections on a basis of observa- 
tion (25). 

This principle is supported by the evidence of classroom ex- 
perimentation and indirectly by the evidence considered in the prev- 
ious principle. 

11. Relative proportions should be taught by the use of splints 
and training in mathematical estimates rather than by schemes of 
direct measurement or blocking-in methods (25). 

This rule has the support of a classroom experiment and is 
another extension of Principle 9 above. 

12. Children should drill in accurate memory drawing (19, 
25, 28). 

This principle receives definite support from psychological 
analysis, classroom experimentation, and controlled test experi- 
ments. The attempt to draw from memory stimulates analytical 
observation, is superior to copy drawing as drill practice, and is an 
essential factor in developing permanent drawing ability. One line 
of experimental evidence is against memory drawing on the basis 
that the child habituates himself to taexact memory of form. This 
indicates the necessity for accuracy in memory drill. 

13. In learning difficult linear forms children may economize 
by tracing them on paper, on the blackboard and in the air, and by 
making cuttings both free-hand amd from prepared forms (8, 25). 

This practice has been demonstrated experimentally and is a 
further extension of Principle 9. The perceptual experience de- 
veloped with linear form by this method improves the perception 
required for visual representation. 
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14. Ability to draw is not strengthened by modelling or by 
constructive work with objects (26, 28), 

Experimental evidence indicates that modelling, handling, and 
constmeting objects interfere with visual representation and in- 
cline the drawer toward logical representation. 

15. Teachers should draw frequently before pupils (25, 26). 

This practice is supported by experimental evidence in the 

classroom and by a controlled experiment which indicates that this 
is one of the most effective methods of producing improvement. 

16. Children should be encouraged to watch each other draw 
and to co-operate in making composite draunngs (8, 25). 

Biographical studies, statistical studies, and numerous class- 
room experiments indicate that drawing as a mode of expression is 
highly influenced through imitation and social stimulation. 

17. Children who are confirmedly left-handed should draw 
with the left hand (28). 

A limited amount of experimental evidence indicates that left- 
handed children do not develop normal ability if restricted to right- 
handed drawing. Evidence is insufficient concerning the advisabil- 
ity of developing ambidexterity in drawing. 

18. The process of representative drawing does not aid the 
memory or stimulate accurate observation of the object being drawn 
(1, 3, 23). 

Psychological analysis of the mental processes during repre- 
sentative drawing shows that the attention is not consciously given 
to an analytical study of the object. Specific memory tests proye 
that the mental retention of the characteristics of the objects after 
drawing is decidedly limited in scope and accuracy. The foregoing 
principle exposes one of the chief fallacies in drawing instruction, 
both as to aim and method. Training in analytic observation is 
very important to all aspects of drawing. It must, however, be se- 
cured through direct methods. 
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THE ROLE OF A CONSULTING SUPERVISOR IN MUSI€ 


Carl B. Seashore 

Professor of Psychology, State University of Iowa 


Musical talent is a gift bestowed very unevenly upon buman 
beings. This talent can be measured and rated by methods avail- 
able, so that any public school system may make an inventory show- 
ing at an early age of the children, not only the marked presence 
or absence of talent, but also the kind of talent present, with quan- 
titative ratings. 

Indeed, psychology has been so successfully applied to music 
in this respect that music furnishes us at the present time the 
most promising field for the application of scientific principles in 
vocational and avocational guidance. The field is new and we 
work without close precedent. I therefore take the liberty of out- 
lining certain principles of economy which might be applied if a 
supervisor trained in the psychology of music were placed in charge 
of this problem. 

The work of the consulting supervisor of music should consist 
of the following branches of endeavor: (1) survey tests in the fifth 
grade, (2) follow-up work, (3) individual testing and counsel, (4) 
organization of instruction in the schools. 

I. TESTS IN THE FIFTH GRADE 

We have found that the fifth grade is the best stage for this 
survey because the children, as a class, are able to take a responsible 
attitude at that age, and it is early enough to start a child in a 
musical education in case it may have been neglected up to that 
time. 

This survey should comply with certain general considerations : 
(1) that the tests shall be such as can be made in large groups ; (2) 
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that they shall be of such nature as practically to eliminate the 
effect of practice and training, age, and degree of ‘normaP intelli- 
gence; (3) that they shall be as nearly ‘fool-proof’ as possible, both 
for manner of taking the record and the principles of its inter- 
pretation and application; (4) that they shall be of such a nature 
as to be doubly justified (a) for the information gathered, and (5) 
for the instruction gained through critical training furnished in 
the hearing of musical effects. 

The tests are: (1) the sense of pitch, (2) the sense of inten- 
sity, (3) the sense of time, (4) the sense of consonance, (5) musical 
memory, (6) musical imagery. 

Each of the six test exercises has been so arranged that a 
quantitative measure can be obtained in a half-hour period. The 
series will, therefore, require three hours in all.* 

These six tests may be employed for a drag-net survey of capa- 
cities for hearing and appreciation of music. Their place in the 
complete analysis of musical talent is shown in the following schema 
of the “Elements of Musical Talent.” 

Elements of Musical Talent 

I. Musical Sensitivity 

A. Simple forms of impression 

1. Sense of pitch 

2. Sense of intensity 

3. Sense of time 

4. Sense of extensity 

B. Complex forms of appreciation 

1. Sense of rhythm 

2. Sense of timbre 

3. Sense of consonance 

4. Sense of volume 


*The test material will be available in the form of phonograph disks. Tho 
first kit of such disks consists of five disk records with a booklet of instructions 
containing norms and directions for interpretation. The sixth test requires no 
apparatus and is of a different order from the other five. Tho entire outfit 
will be made available for a small price through the Columbia G-raphophone 
Co., and with care will last indefinitely. A full account of each of these tests 
is found in the author's Psychology of Musical Talent (Silver Burdette & Co.), 
and a full report of a model survey of a large city is in preparation by the 
Iowa Child Welfare Station. 
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H. Musical Action 

Natural capacity for skill in accurate and musically 
expressive production of tones (vocal or instrumental, 
or both) in : 



1. 

Control of pitcb 


2. 

Control of time 


3. 

Control of rhythm 


4. 

Control of intensity 


5. 

Control of timbre 


6. 

Control of volume 

m. 

Musical 

Memory and Imagination 


1. 

Auditory imagery 


2. 

Motor imagery 


3. 

Creative imagination 


4. 

Memory span 


5. 

Learning power 

IV. 

Musical 

Intellect 


1. 

Musical free association 


2. 

Musical power of reflection 


8. 

General intelligence 

V. 

Musical 

Feeling 


1. 

Musical taste: likes and dislikes 


2. 

Emotional reaction to music 


3. 

Emotional self expression in music 


As already intimated, the six tests can all be given as musical 
exercises in the regular course of instruction and require no out- 
side aid. They can be given by the regular instructor in music. 
The reports are presented in terms of percentile rank. That is, since 
norms have been established, the instructor can turn to a table, 
such as Table I for the sense of pitch, and see at a glance what per- 
centile rank in the normal community the child will get on the 
basis of his record. A graphic illustration of the data of that table 
is shown in Fig. 1. The conversion of “per cent, right into ‘‘per- 
centile rank’' is illustrated in Fig. 2. For example, if an adult has 
80 per cent, right judgments in Test 1, his rank in a normal com- 
munity is for that capacity 30, when 100 is the highest, 50 the aver- 
age, and 1 the lowest capacity found. 

Similar tables and talent charts are supplied with the materials 
for each test. The flbual reports may be put into graphs as in Fig. 3, 
which contains six cases, taken at random from a large collection 
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TABLE I 

CONTKBBIOK OF TH* PltRCENT RXQHT OF ▲ BjBCORS INTO PBOCaBUTIIilJ RAJOC, VZBRAnON 
Dxffxiu&kcb, Toim Dxffsbxnck, aito Frbqusnct in thx Group 


Percent Bight 


Vib. Diff. 

Tone Di£f. 


100 

■■■BTTilBHlil 

.2 

.004 


99 


.3 

.005 


98 

99 

.4 


5 

97 

98 

.5 

.009 


96 

97 

.6 

.01 


96 

96 

.7 

.01 


94 

94 

.8 

.01 


93 

91 

.9 

.02 


92 

87 

1.0 

.02 

20 

91 

82 

1.2 

.02 


90 

76 

1.4 

.03 


89 

70 

1.6 

.08 


88 

64 

1.8 

.03 


87 

68 

2.1 

.04 

28 

86 

63 

2.4 

.04 


86 

48 

2.7 

.06 


84 

43 

3.0 

.06 


83 

39 

3.3 

.06 


83 

85 

3.6 

.07 

19 

81 

32 

3.9 

.07 


80 

29 

4.2 

.08 


79 

26 

4.6 

.09 


78 

23 

5.1 

.10 


77 

21 

5.7 

.11 

12 

76 

19 

6.3 

.12 


76 

17 

7.0 

.18 


74 

15 

7.7 



78 

13 

8.6 



72 

12 

9.2 


7 

71 

11 

10.4 



70 

10 

11.2 

.21 


60 

9 

12.3 

.28 


68 

8 

13.4 

.26 


67 

7 

14.6 

.27 

4 

66 

6 

15.6 

.29 


65 

6 

16.8 

.31 


64 

5 

18.1 

.34 


63 

5 

19.4 

.36 


62 

4 

^.8 

.30 

3 

61 

4 

22.3 

.41 


60 

3 

23.8 

.44 


59 

2 

25.4 

.47 


58 

2 

27.0 

.60 


57 

2 

28.7 

.53 

1 

56 

2 

30.4 

.66 


55 

2 

32.2 

.50 


54 

1 

34.0 

.68 


63 

1 

86.0 

.66 

1 

52 

1 




51 

1 




50 

0 





of records of school children, who show high mnsical ability in these 
measurements. Space does not permit discussion of details, bat 
each case presents its own peculiarities, and every feature in each 
chart is significant. 
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% Eight 100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

% Bank 

96 

76 

48 

29 

17 

10 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Vib* Difference 

,7 

1.4 

2.7 

4.2 

7.0 

11.2 

16.8 

23.8 

32.2 

t 

Tone Difference 

.01 

.33 

.05 

.08 

.13 

.21 

.31 

.44 

.59 

f 

% in Group 

5 

20 

28 

19 

12 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

7th & 8th Gr. 

3 

15 

23 

24 

13 

8^ 

6 

4 

2 

2 

5th & 0th Gr. 

2 

11 

20 

25 

Kg. 

14 

I 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 



Fig.n 


The last three items in Fig. HI represent not measnrements, 
but the teachers’ estimates in conference on (1) brightness, defined 
as ability to do school work if he tries, (2) ability to smg, and (3) 
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:lie number of whole hours of private music lessons the pupil has 
lad. Percentile rank is shown at the top of each of these six charts. 

The records of children in any school will show some very 
istonishing results, among which the following may be mentioned : 
(1) There are enormous differences among individuals. In the sense 
3f pitch, for instance, one pupil may have two hundred times the 
latural capacity of another. (2) None of the six capacities here 
neasured shows any marked correlation with intelligence as indi- 
3ated by the intelligence quotient. (3) The variation with age is 
small and secondary. Such variation as we do find is due to lack 
Df application rather than to absence of capacity. (4) Each of 
these capacities is independent of the other, i, e., a child may be 
superior in one capacity and inferior in one or more of the other 
talents; we discover types (kinds) of musical capacity. (5) These 
types and quantitative ratings are permanent personal equations. 
A.fter a fair test at the age of ten, we can pronounce upon the capa- 
city which may be predicted for the rest of life. Talent is not a 
thing to be acquired; it is a gift, inborn. (6) There is but very 
alight correlation between the amount of musical education given 
and the possession of musical talent. (7) A very large percentage 
Df superior musical talent was undiscovered before being revealed 
by the tests. These few gleanings from a large array of findings 
may suffice to show the practical significance of the data. 

II. XOLLOW-TJP WORK 

One important function of the consulting supervisor in music 
is to interpret and organize the transmission of these results to 
parents, pupils, and music teachers. Since the chief interest is in 
the discovery of unknown talent, activities should center around 
the selection of exceptional musical talent. For example, lists of 
the best 10 per cent., 25 per cent., and 50 per cent., respectively, 
may be made, and the result for each child concerned may be com- 
municated to the parents and music patrons. If, for example, the 
3 hild is taking music seriously, and is classified in these tests as in 
the best 10 per cent., the encouragement of that report may be 
worth a great deal. On the other hand, if unknown talent of such 
laigh order is discovered, the interest of parents, pupils, music teach- 
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ers, and patrons of music in the community should be aroused. We 
shall be conserving human energies by awakening dormant talents. 
Herein lies the chief benefit of the tests. The supervisor should 
not guarantee absolutely, on the basis of these tests, that musical 
talent exists, because the pupils may have any one of a great variety 
of impediments not revealed by the tests. But, as in the case of 
preventive medicine, the pupil should always be turned to the ex- 
pert — ^in this ease the music teacher. 

Children who have been examined and their parents should 
be entitled to conferences with the consulting supervisor. These 
interviews will afford opportunity for stimulating interest in musi- 
cal facilities for the gifted. 

The instructor of music in the schools should use this drag-net 
evidence in selecting material for choruses, orchestras, bands, and 
other musical organizations. 

III. INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION 

1. TTie open day. The consulting music supervisor should 
have one day a week devoted to the giving of these tests to persons 
who are specially interested in finding out for themselves what their 
abilities are in music and who do not come within the scope of the 
survey in the fifth grade. This is a legitimate community service 
for which perhaps a small fee should be charged. 

2, The consultation day. The supervisor should devote one 
day to the further testing and analysis of particularly meritorious 
cases which deserve intensive examination and of cases which might 
be sent by teachers for the analysis of peculiar difficulties. For the 
first of these two classes a reasonable fee should be charged, but 
this fee should always be waived for good cause among the poor. 

Fig. 4 is a talent chart worked out in detail. The data in the 
chart may be paraphrased as follows: 

Theodora has a decidedly musical mind. In the three basic 
capacities for musical hearing— the sense of pitch, the sense of in- 
tensity, and the sense of time, she is superior and well balanced. 
Her sense of rhythm is of a high order. Her acuity of hearing is 
only average, but this condition is not of the type which will 
affect music seriously in view of her superior sensory powers, and 
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her motor and visual imagery are prominent enough for an emo- 
tional background in music. Her lowest record is on motility, which 
is characteristic of the fact that she has a deliberate type of mind 
and is steady and reliable in her movements. Her physique is aver- 
age, as is indicated by her grip and ergogram. Her precision of 
movement and her simple response to a simple signal are slightly 
above average; while her simple response to a complex signal is 
decidedly better. Her capacity for serial association of sound and 
action is good; whereas her association for visual impressions and 
action is barely above average; her timed action and her rhythmic 
action are both good. Her general reliability is superior. She sings 
in key with remarkable ability, and reproduces the interval with 
superior precision, although her voice control is only moderately 
good for nuances of pitch. She has a good voice register and an 
excellent voice quality. Her tonal memory is decidedly superior. 
She gives superior promise for speed and reliability in the acquisi* 
tion of skill in music. Her associations are highly versatile and re- 
markably well balanced, but not peculiarly musical. Her mental 
age is fuUy two years in advance of the normal. Emotionally she 
is cool and undemonstrative, but capable of deep feeling for music. 

Generalizing from the above, we observe that Theodora has a 
rare balance of high sensory capacities for music, that she is of the 
strongly intellectual, rather than of the motor type of mind and 
that, therefore, she is not so skillful in performance as she is in 
hearing, appreciation, and intellectual control. Her motor respon- 
ses are of the slow, deliberate, and reliable type. 

Theodora belongs to a decidedly musical family and is given 
excellent musical advantages. On account of her remarkable versa- 
tility in other respects, she approaches music, like other interests, 
in a matter-of-fact attitude. 

Frequently the consulting psychologist can identify the natural 
cause of failure to make progress, or of peculiar defects in musical 
performance or appreciation by a trial examination, even without 
instruments. The consulting supervisor will soon be supplemented 
by professional psychologists in music. 

The gradual discovery of ratings of musical talents in a com- 
munity will tend to awaken the community to a realization of its 
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possibilities, responsibilities, and privileges with reference to tbe 
conservation of musical talent. It wiU be a large function of tbe 
mnsic supervisor to guide tbis new enthusiasm witbin reasonable 
limits. 

Tbe consulting supervisor should not be formal in dictating 
vocational or avocational guidance; be should rather occupy tbe 
position of being the distributor of information about existing 
talents. It is one thing to say what binds and degrees of talent 
the pupil has ; it is quite another to say what he should do with 
these. In so far as possible the function of the consulting super- 
visor should be limited to the former. Responsibility for the latter 
should be thrown upon the music teacher. 

This new responsibility for the music teacher will result in a 
new awakening in the musical profession to the recognition of the 
existence of specific and fixed natural capacity for music in the 
form of talents, and the recognition of the principle that, in so far 
as possible, the facilities for musical education of a high order 
should be proportionate to the possession of musical talent. Great 
benefits will accrue to the musical profession by the discovery of 
musical talent in a comprehensive survey of children at an early age. 

IV. ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 

The present prevailing method of classifying pupils for in- 
struction in music on the basis of age or achievement in arithmetic 
or history, must soon become obsolete, because it is a gross violation 
of the first principle of educational psychology ; namely, keep the 
child busy at his highest level of achievement. 

The old method is not only shamefully wasteful in time, but 
it has a demoralizing effect upon talented and untalented child 
alike. All admit that it is not good for a child who is superior in 
singing to be held in leash by an artificial classification. It is not 
so generally known, but it can be demonstrated beyond question, 
that psychologically the effect of such alignment is always bad for 
the child of inferior musical endowment. If the training is above 
his level, it creates a feeling of self -depreciation and disgust, and it 
fails to give the child that musical stimulus which can reach him. 
The old argument that it is good for the inferior singer to be 
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trained with, the superior singer is false, both from the point of 
view of economy of time and from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of musical appreciation and the will to achieve. 

The classification of children in the grades for technical in- 
struction in music must be based upon the capacity for achievement 
in such music — ^not on arithmetic, sight reading, age or height. This 
is my fundamental proposition. It is the first unequivocal demand 
of educational psychology. It is humane. 

The classification should be based upon the rating of children 
on progress in singing or other music, supplemented by the rating 
obtained in the before-mentioned tests. The tests may draw out 
many cases of superior ability which remain latent under the old 
non-competitive system. 

Two principles should be taken into account: (1) that each 
pupil should be given instruction in music at his level of attainment, 
and (2) that, other things being equal, extra privileges in music 
should be given in proportion to the possession of talent. 

The second of these principles can be followed through the 
maintenance of voluntary organizations, both vocal and instru- 
mental, for all grades. It is manifest that the efficiency gained by 
such voluntary training should be recognized by promotion in the 
regular training course whether taken in study hours or outside. 
Likewise, the efficiency gained through private instruction should 
be recognized in the classification for regular training. 

Compliance with these principles requires a flexibility in the 
grouping for musical instruction in all grades from the primary up- 
ward, which is a serious problem in administration. There are two 
ways of meeting that situation. One is to provide the music at 
such hours for the different groups that there can be the greatest 
freedom of crossing class lines. For example, some of the first- 
grade pupils may be assigned to the fourth grade in singing, and 
some fourth-grade pupils may be held back even in the first grade 
until the standards of the grade have been met. Standards should 
be based primarily on the ability to sing. The sight reading can 
be learned rapidly by pupils who have ability and interest in music. 
Standards for sight singing should not be lowered; however, sight 
reading in itself is not music. 
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But this system of promotion does not meet the real need- It 
still keeps the musical and unmusical tied together and increases 
the humiliation of those who progress very slowly. It fails to meet 
the real need, which is to bring together, as nearly as possible, those 
of the same degree of natural musical ability. 

The true solution, both in economy of time and efficiency of 
achievement, may be gained by carrying, either for each grade, or 
preferably for a small group of grades, three divisions, roughly as 
follows : the superior 25 per cent., the middle 50 per cent., and the 
inferior 25 per cent., with continual shifting from one division to 
another as merit may warrant. This, with free promotion or de- 
motion, would make a happy solution. 

But there is no universal solution for this program shift. Each 
superintendent and principal must find a solution adapted to the 
needs and resources of the school. The solution does not lie in mere 
promotion. The problem is how to get children grouped for train- 
ing in music on the basis of fitness for music. It should be the func- 
tion of the consulting supervisor of music to be in frequent con- 
ference with makers of programs and with teachers of music for 
the purpose of developing such a system in the grades. 
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